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I am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  to  Tuskegee  to  join  with  you  in 
your  59th  Annual  Farmers  Conference. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  just  to  see  this  great  institution  which 
Booker  Washington  and  his  successors  — Dr.  Moton  and  Dr,  Patterson  — have  litar- 
ally  molded  out  of  the. soil  of  Alabama  with  the  help  of  friends.  North  and  South, 

I ms  surprised  to  learn  tliat  students  not  only  constructed  most  of  the  buildings 
on  this  beautiful  campus,  but  also  made  the  bricks  with  which  they  were  built. 

It  must  inspire  you  to  come  here  annually  for  this  important  conference  and 
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to  walk  over  these  grounds  that  haye  been  hallowed  by  great  leader?  such  as  George 


VfesMngton  Carver,  who  dedicated  his  life  here  tp  the  service  of  the  people.  And  I 
know  that  you  will  carry  back  to  your  homes  and  communities  information  v/hich  will 
help  you  improve  your-  farms  and  your  homes. 

I am  proud  of  the  privilege  pf  having  Dr,  Patterson  and  a Tuskegee  trustee, 
Claude  A.  Barnett,  serve  as  my  special  assistants.  They  take  time  in  their  heavy 
schedules  about  once  a month  to  keep  me  advised  on  your  special  problems  and  how 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  help  solve  them.  They  do  this,  I am  sure,  out  of 
their  genuine  Interest  in  your  welfare.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  spirit  which 
entered  into  the. work  of  the  late  Tom  Roberts,  who  has  an  honored  place  in  the 
memories  of  the  many  people  who  knew  him  ahd  his  fine  accomplishments, 

.1  am  happy  also  to  be  associated  with  T,  M,  Campbell,  fiirst  colored  farm 
demonstration  agent  in  the  United  States,  He  .and  John  W,  Mitchell  are  working 


J 


untiringly  to. develop  a more  effective  .extension  .program  for  you.  You  knoTf,  we  had 


our  hands  on  Mr,  Holscy,  but  somehow  we  lost  him.  Perhaps  Dr,  Patterson  can  explain 
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that , 

I YIQ.S  reading  the  life  story  of  Booke  r Washington  the  other  day,  and  I recalf 
his  account  of  the  first  of  these  Farmers  Conferences  back  in  1892.  He  described 
some  of  the  problems  which  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  faced  then,  For  example, 
there  were  the  problems  of  acquiring  farms  of  their  ovra,  of  growing  more  of  their 
own  food-  at  home,  of  improving  their  homes,  and  their  local  community  facilities  — 
schools,  churches,  roads,  and  health  services, 

I am  sure  that  although  you  have  made  notable  progress  since  that  first  con- 
ferenpQ,  you  still  are  encountering  some  of  the  problems  that  confronted  those  who 
attended  that,  first  conference.  In  addition,  you  have  come  up  against  tho  problem 
of  adjusting  to  farm  mechanization.  This  did  not  exist  in  Dr*  Washington’s  day, 
but  he  helped  to  lay  tho  foundation  for  farm  technology  through  his  wise  promotion 
of  more  efficient  farming  methods# 

Today,  mechanization  is  well  advanced.  In  the  South  alone,  there  are  now 
close  to  700,000  farm  tractors,  or  twice  as  many  as  there  wore  during  the  vrar,  ' 

Although  the  decline  in  net  farm  income  may  affect  equipment  purchases  somo^vhat  this 
year  and  perhaps  next,  still  wo  may  expect. a continued  increase  in  tho  number  of 
tractors  on  farms  in  this,  and  other  regions.  In  fact,  tho  decline  in  not  farm 
income  is  an  incentive  for  more  efficient  farming,  v/hich  in  some  cases  moans, 
mechanization. 

The  two  missing  links  in  tho .mechanization  of  cotton  production  wore  weeding 
and  harvesting,  devices.  The  harvester ’ link  is.no  longer  missing.  And  chemical 
weed  killers,  mechanical  cotton  choppers,  the  flame  cultivator,  and  cross-cultiva- 
tion methods  — .now  in  an  experimental  stdgo  — give  promise  of  a solution  to  the 
wooding  problem.  As  for  me chanical , harve stors , there  viorc  3,000  pickers,  and  6,000 
strippers  in  tho  fields  last. fall.  This  represented  an  increase  of  1,500  pickers 
over  tho  number  in  use  in  1948#  Perhaps,  v/o  may  expect  another  1,500  to  2,000 
next  year#  . , 
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Now,  no  one  deplores  the  advance  of  farm  technology.  Many  of  our  farmers  — 
^hite  and  colored  --  have  been  bowed  down  by  the  drudgery  and  poverty  of  hand 
methods  for  more  years  than  we  like  to  recall.  There  must  be  better  uses  to  which 
we  can  put  our  human  resources  than  that  of  chopping  and  picking  cotton.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  find  those  uses  and  to  find  -ways  by  which  some  farm  people  can 
shift  into  them  vfith  as  little  difficulty,  and  readjustment  shock  as  possible.  It 
is  also  our  ,iob  to  find  ways  to  help  more  farmers  make  maximum  use  of  mechanized 
equipment. 

Fulfilling  these  responsibilities  entails  a great  deal  of  research.  Already 
the  Department  has  several  studies  under  viray  -vdiich  we  hope  will  lead  to  further 
efficiency  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton.  This,  we  think,  is  basic  to 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  market  outlets  for  our  cotton. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  cotton  research  projects  we  have  under 
way.  Here  in  Alabama,  for  example,  we  arc  conducting  a project  to  try  to  find  out 
whether  weeds  along  the  cotton  rows  can  best  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  tho 
mechanical  chopper,  the  flame  cultivator,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals. 

Along  this  same  line,  studies  are  being  made  in  California  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a method  of  properly  spacing  cotton  during  the  planting  process. 

Out  there,  they  are  dolinting  seed  of  known  gL.rminating  qualities  so  that  they  may 
be  planted  with  groat  precision,  , These  and  similar  studios  offer  real  hope  that 
the  job  of  chopping  cotton  can  be  licked. 

Also  researchers  in  this  State,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  arc  studying 
seedbed  preparation,  planting  methods,  and  the  placement  of  fertilizer  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

Over  in  Mississippi,  research  projects  arc  intensifying  our  efforts  to  find 
a avay  to  control  plant  diseases  which  affect  cotton,  and  to  combat  the  boll  weevil 
and  other  insects  *vdiich  attack  and  destroy  much  of  our  cotton  crop  every  year.  And 
studios  arc  being  made  in  several  States  to  try  to  find  ways  of  increasing  the 
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efficioncy  of  the  mechanical  cotton  picker*. 

In  fact,  various  studies  relating  to  cotton  mechanization  arc  being  con- 
ducted in  15  States#  ’i/'/hen  these  projects  are  completed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
mechanization  of  cotton  production  will  bo  well  on  the  way  to  catching  up  vdth 
that  of'Avheat  and  com# 

Already,  we  are  far  enough  along  ■'Adth  these  projects  to  predict  that  vdthin 
eight  or  ten  years,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  hand  labor 
required  in  cotton  production  to  half  v/hat  they  arc  noAv# 

Also,  it  may  be  possible  within  the  same  period  to  cut  the  number  of  hours 
of  hand  labor  required  for  tlic  production  of  tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  peanuts  by  a 
third*. 

Thus,  within  a few  years,  perhaps  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  hand-labor 
force  customarily  used  in  crop  production  in  the  South  may  no  longer  bo  .needed* 

As  you  see,  vrc  have  a good  bit  of  information  about  the  possible  rate  of 
technological  advance,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  larger  farms  in  this 
region,  but  we  have  little  knowledge  as  to  hov;  small  farms  may  adjust  to 
meclianization#  Vdiat  *s  going  to  happen  to  the  farmer  who  cannot  afford  a 
mechc.nical  picker,  or  even  a tractor?  Can  the  tractorloss,  pickerless  farmer 
remain  in  cotton  production?  If  not,  to  what  crops  should  ho  shift? 

There  arc  other  questions  too;  l¥hat  is  going  to  Ixippcn  to  the  people  who 
arc  no  longer  needed  on  the  farm?  Will  there  be.  jobs  for  them  in  the  towns  and 
cities?  And  vAill  they  be  sufficiently  trained  for  the  job  opportunities  which 
may  exist? 

I want  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  talk  to  a brief  ’discussion  of  some  of  the 
probable  methods  by  which  farm  people  in  the  cotton  region  may  adjust  to 
mechanization* 
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Let  tne  say  at  the  outset  that  I don’t  think  there  is  any  real  need  for 


larm.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  you  already  are  v^orking  out  your  own  solution 


HoiTCver,  a complete,  over-all  ansvrer  is  going  to  require  considerable  thought  and 
planning# 


under  wy,  and  I pointed  out  that  additional  research  is  needed  to  cover. other 
aspects  of  the  problem  — particularly  the  adjustment  of  small  farms  to  teclmology 
and  the  training  and  placement  of  workers  no  longer  needed  in  agriculture# 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  we  need  an  over-all  survey  of  those  problem 
areas  to  find  out  what’‘tho  people  are  planning  for  themselves.  And  then,  I think 
the  Government  would  be  in  a bettor  position  to  knov/  where  best  it  can  take  hold 
and  help  the  people  solve  their  problems  within  the  fra.mework  of  their  own 
ambitions.  This  nvould  be  a thousand  times  bettor  tlian  any  ready-made  plan  handed 
dovm. 


However,  the  Department  has  hcud  some  unhappy  experience  in  this  field  of 
work  and  -vail  need  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  Congress  if  surveys  and 
studies  of  this  sort  arc  to  bo  undertaken# 

In  the  meantime,  however,  short  of  knov/ing  what  the  people  .really  vaint  for 
themselves,  we  must  try  to  move  ahead  on  the  basis  of  certain  assumptions.  One  of 
these  is  that  some  small  farmers  arc  going  to  remain  in  cotton,  adopt  mechaniza- 
tion, and  take  full  advantage  of  the  results  of  the  research  now  under  vny.  A 
second  is  that  a good  many  small  operators  are  planning  to  continue  shifting  to 
other  crops  until  they  arc  completely  out  of  cotton#  And  a third  assxmption  is 
that  underemployed  and  displaced  operators,  especially  tenants  o.nd  sharecroppers, 
aro  going  to  seek  part-time  and  .full-time  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs# 


How  can  they  remain  in  cotton  production?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  can  do  so  by 

J 

finding  ways  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  mechanization.  Obviously,  if  they 


A moment  ago  I told  you  about  the  cotton  mechanization  research  which  is 


Now  let’s  take  this  first  group  --  farmers  with,  say,  less  than  50  acres# 
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try  to  continuo  vn.th  ho-nd  methods,  they  must  be  v/illing  to  work  for  an  extremely 
low  mge,  v;ork  the  members  of  their  families  long  hours,  and  perhaps  deny  some  of  ( 


their  children  full  educational  advantages,  because  machines  are  going  to  sot  the 
vjago  scale,  If  a flame  cultivator  can  weed  20  acres  a day  at  a cost  of  a dollar 
and  a half  an  acre,  than  hand  choppers  will  find  themselves  working  for  a comparable 
rate  of  pay, 

Well,  what  are  the  ways  by  which  they  may  adjust  to  the  machines?  (1)  They 
may  buy  tractors  and  some  of  the  other  nev;  devices;  use  them  on  their  farms  and  do 
custom  Y/ork  for  some  of  their  neighbors;  (2)  they  may  bo  among  the  farmers  Virho  will 
hire  custom  vrork  done;  or  (3)  they  may  join  farm  machinery  cooperatives  and  share 
in  the  use  of  tractors,  flame  cultivators,  and  mechanical  pickers.  Effective  de- 
velopment of  this  latter  method  might  require  additional  credit  facilities  and  the 
appointment  of  State  co-op  specialists  who  could  help  the  farmers  organize  and 
manage  their  cooperatives,  A few  farm  machinery  co-ops  arc  already  in  operation. 


The  second  group  of  farmers,  thos'e  vj-ho  plan  to  continue  shifting  to  other 
crops,  Yjlll  need  the  advice  of  their  county  agents  and  marketing  specialists  to 
help  them  avoid  shifting  to  crops  for  vdiich  the  market  may  be  considerably  limited 
within  a fev/  years , 

Here,  in  Alabama,  I understand  tliat  a good  many  of  you  are  shifting  to 
livestock  and  dairying.  Some  of  you  have  done  this'  because  yo\ir  . land  is  better 
suited  to  grasses  than  to  cotton.  Others  of  you  have  made  the  shift  because  you 
have  found  it  morc  profitable.  The  bi-vreekly  milk  chock  gives  you  a more  steady 
income  and  enables  you  to  plan  better  and  to  live  bettor. 


v/ithin  the  last  25  years  farmers  of  the  South  have  increased  the  proportion  of 
their  income  from  livestock  from  12  percent  to  about  40  percent. 


I think  that,  more  and  more,  farmers  in  the  South  who  have  sufficient  acres 


arc  going  to  shift  to  dairying  and  livestock  raising,  I am  happy  to  note  that 
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Although  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  livestock  and  dairy  .farming  '' 
in  this  region,  there  is  still  considerable  room:  for  further  expansion. 

The  other  day,  I was  looking  over  some  dairy  statistics  compiled  by  Ibpart-^ 
ment  economists.  Their  figures  showed  that  of  the  11 5|-  billion  pounds  of  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1948,  only  23  billion  pounds  wore  produced  in  the 
South  where  nearly  a third  of  our  people  live. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  our  leading  dairy  State,  sold  more  milk  in  1948 
than  did  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  South,  And  what  is  probably  more  significant 
from  a standpoint  of  health,  farm  people-  outside  the  South  consirmed  18  billion 
pounds,  or  throe  times  as  much  milk  as  did  the  farm  population  of  this  region, 

I have  not  quoted  those  figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  disparity 
botv/een  States  o'r  regions,  but  rather  to  point  up  to  you  the  vast  opportunity- 
which  exists  in  the  South  for  dairying. 

One  factor  that  has  stood  in  the  \vay  of  dairy  and  livestock  farming  in 
this  region  ha.s  been  the  v/arm  climate  to  I'vhich  our  present  breeds  ‘of  cattle  are 
not  vrall  adapted.  The  research  people  of  the  Department  arc  trying  to  breed  a 
milk  cow  that  is  more  heat-resistant. 

In  1946,  we  imported  from  India  four  head  of  Red  Sindhis,  a milk  producing 
strain  of  Brahman  cattle.  These  animals  are  being  crossed  with  high  milk  pro- 
ducing Jerseys  at  our  Beltsville,  Md, , research  center.  We  expect  to  ship  nine 
second  generation  calves  to  Louisiana  this  year  for  experimental  work.  Our  aim 
is  to  develop  a breed  of  milk  cows  which  mil  have  the  heat-resistant  characteris- 
tics of  the  Brahman  and  the  milk  producing  qualities  of  Jerseys.,  and  other  native 
breeds.  Similar  research  is  being  carried  out  vdth  beef  cattle, 

Faimers  who  do  not  have  sufficient  acres  to  go  into  dairying  may  find  it 
profitable  to  shift  to  poultry  and  truck  crops,  I understand  that  already  many 
small  farmers  arc  growin'g  vegetables  commercially  as  sideline  crops  to  supplement 

their  income  from  cotton  and  tobacco,-  Some  of  these  arc  sold  in  carload  and  truck 
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load  lots,  and  sono  arc  sold  through  various  retail  channels,  including  curb 
markets  v/hich  you  have  developed. 


€ 


Yfliether  you  are  seeking  to  adopt  mechanization,  or  to  shift  from  cotton  to 

other  crops,  the  programs  of  the  Department  offer  some  measure  of  aid.  Technicians 

of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ivill  help  you  determine  the  capabilities  of  your 

land  and  the  best  way  to  use  it,  You  are  familiar  vdth  the  Soil  Conservation 

Districts  and  the  general  soil  and  waiter  conservation  program,  A farmer  of  this 

State,  Mr,  Elijah  Lynum,  was  acclaimed  the  No,  1 colored  soil  conservation  farmer 

of  the  South  last  year  at  the  Log  Cabin,  Ga,,  Jamboree, 

I am  sure  that  you  arc  familiar  also  with  the  soil  building  program  of  the 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Each  year  this  agency  offers  you 

assistance  in  planting  cover  cropsj  building  terraces  and  ponds,  and  in  carrying 

\ 

out  other  practices  designed  to  help  you  halt  erosion  and  build  up  the  fertility 
of  your  land  for  whatever  crops  you  may  wish  to  grow. 


Nov:,  it’s  easy  .enough  to  talk  about  shifting  from  cotton  to  other  crops, 
but  when  it  comes  to  buying  foundation  stock  for  beef  cattle  or  dairying,  or  for 
swine  you  have  to  have  some  money  or  credit.  Also,  money  is  required  for  fences, 
pasture  development,  and  seed  for  feed  crops. 

Fortunately,  many  farmers  can  obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms  from  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  and  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  which  are  supervised 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  is  a lending  agency  of  the  Department, 

No  doubt,  a good  many  of  you  hold  membership  in  your  local  Production 
Credit  Association,  which  is  a cooperative.  Through  it,  provided  that  you  have 
some  collateral,  you  may  borrow  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest  for  the  operation 
of  your  farm,  purchase  of  stock  and  cqulpncnt,  or  for  other  production  uses. 

If  you  wish  to  make  some  permanent  improvements,  enlarge  ycur  farm,  or 


build  a bam,  you  vrauld  do  v:ell  to  investigate  the  cooperative  credit  of  the 
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Federal  Land  Banks, 

However,  if  a farmer  does  not  have  sufficient  collateral  and  cannot  obtain 
adequate  credit  elsewhere,  he  may  apply  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Within 
the  limit  of  its  funds,  this  agency  makes  four  types  of  loans;  (l)  Loans  to 
veterans,  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  farms, 

(2)  loans  to  marginal  farmers  for  production  purposes,  (3)  loans  for  repair  or 
rebuilding  of  hemes;  and  (4)  mortgage  insurance  on  loans  for  the  purcliase  or 
enlargement  of  farms. 

Since  1937  this  agency  and  its  predecessors  have  made  over  two  million 

.<i 

operating  loans,  and  70,000  ownership  loans.  At  the  present  time,  186,000  farmers 
are  financing  the  operation  of  their  farms  through  FHA,  and  an  additional  43,000 
are  buying  farms  of  their  own  through  the  agency.  About  40,000  or  21  percent  of 
those  operating  loans  were  made  to  colored  farmers,  as  were  5,300  or  12  pe'rccnt 
of  the  farm  ownership  loans. 

Rural  housing  loans  are  a new  feature.  Provisions  for  this  program  were 
made  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  I know  many  of  you  have  been  looking  forward  to 
such  a program  for  a long  time,  I hope  it  helps  to  speed  up  the  adoption  of  the 
low-cash-cost  housing  program  which  Tuskegoe  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
developing. 

The  rural  housing  loans  will  not  only  make  it  possible  for  many  eligible 
applicants  to  make  long  needed  repairs,  but  also  to  build  now  homes.  And  landlords 
may  obtain  loans  to  build  or  repair  homes  for  their  tenants* 

This  year,  wo  arc  authorized  to  lend  and  grant  a total  of  27  million 
dollars  to  help  improve  rural  housing.  With  these  funds,  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  assist  about  13,000  families.  Next  year’s  funds  for  this  program  may  bo  about 
double  the  current  authorization, 

^ The  program  for  making  housing  loans  has  just  been  set  up.  The  first  loan 

to  a colored  farmer  for  building  a nev/  homo  was  made  last  week  in  Arkansas, 
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RegrcttaMy,  hov/ever.  Farmers  Hone  funds  for  housing  loans^  farm  purchases, 
and  production  aid  are  far  from  adequate.  The  agency  has  been  able  to  make  ( 

operating  and  ownei'ship  loans  to  only  a fraction  of  the  eligible  farm  families 
who  have  applied  for  them.  I an  going  to  continue  pressing  for  an  additional 
loan  authorization  to  assist  small  farmers,  especially  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
who  are  trying  to  adjust  to  mechanization. 

Of  real  value  to  all  farmers  is  the  Departm.ent  ’s  price  support  program. 

You  have  just  voted  in  a cotton  marketing  quota  referendum  to  assure  a reasonably 
fair  price  for  this  year’s  crop.  Although  changes  in  the  law  are  necessary  to 
make  allotments  equitable,  the  basic  decision  of  farmers  to  save  the  support 
program,  and  to  start  making  production  adjustments  was  a sound  choice. 

Adequate  support  prices  can  help  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  cotton,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  shifting  to  other  crops.  They  take  some  of  the  high  risk 
out  of  farming  by  helping  to  stabilize  farm  prices.  However,  under  the  present 
law,  a number  of  important  comiaodities  that  have  had  mandatory  support  are  no 
longer  on  the  list  for  this  legally  definite  assurance.  This  may  retard  diversi- 
fication, because  it  limits  the  number  of  crops  to  which  farmers  may  shift  with 
any  degree  of  income  certainty,  and  because  some  of  the  livestock  products  that 
arc  no  longer  on  the  mandatory  support  list  arc  the  very  ones  that  are  im.portant 
in  diversification. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  changes  in,  the  price  support  program  which 
I believe  vrould  be  of  help  to  farmers  who  need  to  shift  from  cotton  to  livestock, 
poultry,  and  truck  crops. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  program  would  base  the  price  supports  upon  a minimum, 
realistic  farm  income  level,  rather  tlmn  upon -.some  past ’price  level  for  individual 
products  as  is  provided  for  in  the  present  law. 

Also,  we  propose  that  instead  of  buying  up  perishable  products,  such  as 


e 


meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  in  order  to  maintain  their  prices  at  a given  percentage  of 
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parity,  we  should  allow  them  to  find  their  supply-demand  price  level  in  the  market 
place,  and  pay  farmers  the  difference  "between  the  average  price  received  for  their 
product  and  the  support  price. 

In  this  way,  consumers  would  benefit  from  abundant  farm  production.  As  it 
is  now,  we  can  support  non-storablo  crops  only  by  taking  them  off  the  market  as 
we  do  storables  and  keeping  them  av^ray  from  regular  consumers.  The  consumer  pays 
for  his  own  denial  through  taxes  which  keep  the  prices  up.  Then  he  pays  again 
over  the  counter  at  the  grocery  store, 

I believe  that  in  the  long  pull,  farm  legislation  must  be  so  constructed 

r 

a 

that  it  directly  benefits  the  whole  population  as  well  as  the  farmers.  The 
proposal  the  Administration  has  made  meets  this  criterion,  and  it  is  especially 
geared  to  family-sized  farms. 

Up  to  now,  I have  suggested  some  ways  by  which  small  farmers  may  adjust  to 
mechanization,  and  I have  tried  to  show  how  the  limited  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  utilized  in  this  effort.  But  I have  said  very  little  about  under- 
employed farmers,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  who  may  be  displaced,  except  insofar 
as  I have  discussed  the  program  of  Farmers  Home  through  which  they,  too,  may 
obtain  loans  to  acquire  farms  of  their  own, 

I said  a while  ago  that  perhaps  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  hand-labor 
now  used  on  Southern  farms  may  not  be  needed  within  eight  or  ten  years.  Of  course^ 
that  docs  not  mean  that  40  percent  of  the  workers  will  be  displaced.  Some  of  the 
hand-laborers  will  be  employed  to  operate  the  machines,  more  of  the  women  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  stay  homo  and  rear  their  children,  and  the  children  will  have 
more  time  to  spend  in  school. 

But  the  workers  who  shift  from  the  handles  of  plows  to  the  steering  vifhocl 
of  tractors  and  pickers  will  need  training,  as  well  as  those  who  v/ill  leave  the 
fam  altogether  in  search  of  work  in  the  toi,vns  and  cities. 


(more) 
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About  a montli  ago,  Djr,  Weal  of  this  institution  and  I testified  before  a 
Joint  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on  Lo’.v-Inoomo  Families.  I think  vrc  v/cro  pretty 
much  in  agreement  on  probable  solutions  for  some  aspects  of  the  problem* 

Both  of  us  recognized  the  need  for  providing  training  facilities  for  those 
who  remain  on  the  farra  to  operate  the  machines,  as  well  as  for  those  v/ho  vdll 
migrate  from  the  farm.  Your  tractor  maintenance  short-courses  arc  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  those  should  be  greatly  expanded. 

As  to  training  for  prospective  displacocs,  I pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
that  there  is  need  for  a program  of  job  training  or  retraining,  with  financial 
assistance  to  cooperating  industries  in  the  training  program.  Also,  I told  the 
Committee  that  these  families  vrauld  need  assistance  in  meeting  the  cests  of  moving 
to  neav  job  opportunities  off  the  farm,  whether  they  be  nearby  or  hundreds  of 
miles  aivay. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  te  the  Committee  that  these  families  would  need 
training  and  transportation  aid,  I urged  the  lawmakers  to  provide  subsistence 
grants  to  tide  novr  employees  and  their  families  over,  during  the  job  training 
period.  And  of  course,  behind  those  efforts,  there  should  be  adequate,  recruitment 
and  placement  facilities  in  areas  of  heavy  agriculture.!  underemployment* 

From  the  long-time  view,  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  adequate  vocational 
training  in  public  schools  to  help  farm  boys  and  girls  equip  themselves  for  nonfarm 
employment. 

In  other  words,  wo  need  an  extension  of  the  Tuskegoe  idea  in  more  rural 
schools  in  the  South,  so  that  in  addition  to  receiving  classical  training  and 
preparation  for  college  and  the  professions,  more  farm  boys  and  girls  will  bo 
graduated  with  marketable  skills. 

There  is  a need,  too,  for  some  kind  of  a vocational  guidance  or  adjustment 
program  to  tie  together  all  of  these  activities  directed  tovr. rd  assisting  under- 
employed farm  pcoplb  in  getting  nenfarm  jobs.  A part  of  this  program  would  bo 
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study  the  problems  of  individual  low- income  farm  families  seeking  assistance  and 

IRkc  available  to  them  consultation  and  advice  on  possible  vocational  adjustments. 

/ 

Now,  none  of  us  expects  the  nonfarm  jobs  I keep  talking-  about  to  drop  out 
of  the  sky,  Yfe  arc  going  to  have  to  work  and  plan  for  them,  Via  must  have  more 
industries  in  this  region.  The  continued  expansion  of  electric  power  facilities 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  regions,  largely  as  a result  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
program  of  the  Department,  is  an  important  step  toward  greater  industrialization. 

Also,  it  lias  been  proposed  for  some  time  — and  a bill  v;as  again  introduced 
in  the  first  session  of  the  81st  Congress  — that  aid  be  provided  for  industrializ- 
ing underdeveloped  areas  of  our  , States  and  Territories,  Among  other  things,  the 
bill  would  seek  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  farm  people  who  arc  being 
displaced,  I strongly  favor  this  action  and  I hope  it  soon  materializes. 

You  have  reason  to  virondcr  how  much  of  what  I have  been  saying  about  off- 
farm  employment  affects  you.  Of  course,  you  arc  planning  to  remain  on  the  farm, 
and  a city  job  is  farthest  from  your  thoughts.  But  you  do  v;ant  to  sell  your  beef, 
h,  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  folks  in  tovm.  They  v/ill  be  mighty  poor 
dtomers  without  jobs, 

( 

Then  there  arc  your  ovm  children.  Even  if  all  of  them  -vmnt  to  remain  on 
the  old  home  place,  is  it  large  enough  to  provide  each  of  them  a full  family-sized 

k 

unit?  Remember  that  vdth  machine  power  and  the  drive  toward  greater  and  greater 
efficiency,  the  family-sized  farm  is  getting  larger  and  larger,  / 

Yes,  employment  for  the  low-income  farm  families  — tenants  and  share- 
croppers — who  may  be  displaced  by  machines  is  important  to  all  of  us.  And  I 
know  that  all  of  us  recognize  the  significance  of  this  aspect  of  our  total  problem 
in  developing  a broader  economy  in  the  region. 

All  things  considered,  I think  the  outlook  for  effective  adjustment  of  small 
rs  to  mechanization  in  this  region  is  really  hopeful.  The  steps  which  many  of 
’■’^ady  have  taken  in  shifting  from  cotton  to  other  crops,  the  likelihood  that 
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somo  small  farmers  will  be  able  to  form  machinery  cooperatives  as  has  been  done  in 
a few  communities,  and  the  promise  of  further  industrialization  in  the  region  arc  ^ 
meaningful  signs« 

Another  important  sign  is  the  continued  improvement  in  relationships.  To 
mention  only  one  example:  Governor  Folsom's  heartening  Christmas  Day  message 
reflects  a view  that  is  increasingly  v/idening  among  the  people  of  this  count'ry. 
South  and  Worth, 

Members  of  this  Farmers  Conference,  the  machine  is  going  to  make  for  many 
changes,  I think  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  as  we  approach  the  peak  of  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  revolution  in  this  region,  you  are  beginning  to  havo 
the  opportunity  to  take  a larger  part  in  the  processes  of  democracy.  Your  voice 
will  need  to  bo  heard  in  the  planning,  and  your  skill  and  energy  and  your  'resources 
will  certainly  be  needed  for  the  full  development  and  maintenance  of  the  xiovr  and 
broader  economy  which  mil  bring  with  it  a more  satisfactory  standard  of  living  for 
you  and  for  the  Nation, 
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It’s  a real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in  Raleigh  on  this  Valentine  Day. 

This  is  a good  day  for  a heart-to-heart  talk. 

I even  dare  to  hope  that  my  presence  at  this  meeting  may  be  a little  bit 
significant.  Valentine  Day  or  not,  the  time  for  frank,  heart-to-heart  exchanges  of 
viewpoint  among  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  farm  problems  can  no  longer  be 
delayed. 

So  I welcome  particularly  the  generous  spirit  of  your  invitation.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
want  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  price  support  question.  I'm  glad  you  are  clinging 
to  the  right  to  form  and  hold  your  own  opinions,  refusing  to  permit  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  others  to  form  and  hold  you. 

That’s  the  democratic  way  to  tackle  tough  problems.  It’s  the  American  way. 

It’s  a sad  fact  that  recent  discussions  of  the  vital  price  support  question 
have  sometimes  contributed  more  to  high  blood  pressure  than  to  broadening  points  of 
view.  I assure  you  that  I have  not  wanted  this  to  happen.  I have  tried  extremely 
hard  --  and  in  the  face  of  some  pretty  rough  treatment  — to  keep  the  discussion  to 
the  fundamental  issues  --  without  personalities  --  without  rancor  --  without 
bitterness. 

This  remark  is  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  criticism;  it  is  not  intended  to 
cast  blame  upon  anyone.  I merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  dis- 
cussion of  price  supports  has  been  neither  as  free  nor  as  calm  as  the  security  of 
agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demand. 

(more) 
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Let  me  speak  plainly,  I personally  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  recommen 
datlons  for  improving  the  price  support  program.  Although  I presented  certain 
recommendations  for  the  Administration  in  fulfillment  of  my  official  duties,  I 
have  never  claimed  that  these  ideas  were  original  with  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  ideas  were  not  new.  Although  I helieve  deeply  in  the  pro- 
posals, I have  never  contended  that  they  are  the  final,  complete  and  only  answer 
to  the  price  support  problem. 

We  have  not  proposed  a hard  and  fast,  take  it  or  leave  it,  plan  --on  the 
contrary,  the  Administration  proposals  invite  amendment,  improvement,  trial  runs 
--  anything,  in  short,  that  gives  promise  of  a better  support  jjrogram  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  and  all  Americans. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  too  critical  -*  too  uncertain  — for  any  other 
approach , 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  endeavoring  to  adapt  their  policies 

/ 

to  a world  that  is  more  turbulent,  and  faster  changing,  than  any  we  have  known 
before. 

This  is  true  in  the  International  sphere  as  regards  peace.  It  is  true  in 
the  domestic  sphere  as  regards  prosperity. 

And  it  is  true  with  respect  to  price  supports.  We  have  used  price  support' 
to  help  agriculture  — and  the  national  economy  — work  out  of  a depression.  We 
have  used  price  supports  to  help  win  a war  — by  assuring  farmers  that  their  ex- 
panded production  in  wartime  would  not  plunge  them  into  the  pit  of  collapsed  pric' 
in  peacetime. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  adapting  price  supports  to  the  needs  v 
a new  situation  — to  the^need  of  preserving  farm  buying  power  as  one  of  the  bul-' 
warks  of  prosperity.  We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  sliding  farm 
prices  and  falling  buying  power  are  all  too  likely  to  end  in  general  depression, 

(more ) 
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This  is  a matter-  of -such  vital  importance  to  agriculture  and  the  entire 
Nation,  that  I confidently  appeal  to  you  as  Americans  --  with  the  "best  interests 
of  our  country  uppermost 'Ih  "your  minds  — to  Join  me  today  in  putting  aside  bias 
and  pre- Judgment,  Let  us  explore  this  problem  honestly.  Let  us  think  it  through 
on  its  merits. 

Let  us  go  back  to  first  principles  and  begin  by  asking:  What  is  the  place 

of  agriculture  in  our  mid-twentieth  century  economy?  * What  is  your  Job  as  farmers? 
What  are  your  ri^ts  as  farmers? 

* -'  Isn*t  it  true  that  the  basic  Job  of  agriculture  is  to  produce  food  and  fiber, 
including  adequate  reserve  supplies,  for  the  needs  of  the  people?  Each  of  us  has 
a Job  to  do  — for  the  welfare  of  all.  You  produce  cotton  for  the  clothing  some- 
body else  wears.  You  grow  tobacco  — and  people  thousands  of  miles  away,  whom  you 
never  heard  of  and  who  never  heard  of  you,  enjoy  smoking  it.  You  keep  cows  and 
chickens  — and  the  milk  and  eggs  enable  children  in  many  homes  to  grow  up  with 
stronger  bones  and  more  alert  minds. 

That’s  the  job  of  agriculture  --  and  there’s  no  Job  more  Important  anywhere 
in  the  economy  of  the  twentieth  cen-bury  world. 

But  your  Job  takes  in  more  than  merely  what  you  jaroduce.  Part  of  it  is  con- 
cerned with  how  you  produce  --  how  efficient  you  are  — how  well  or  poorly  you  care 

for  the  land  from  which  our  food,  clothing^ and  shelter  come.  You  have  a responsi- 
bility to  your  fellow  men  to  be  efficient,  and  not  wasteful  — to  be  soil-conserving 
and  soil-improving,  and  not  soil-destroying. 

In  a land  so  blessed  with  resources  as  ours,  it  is  unthlnlKible  that  agricul- 
ture sJiould  fall  to  produce  enough  for  the  people's  needs. 

But  if  you  produce  efficiently  the  food  and  fiber  the  people  need,  plus 
ample  reserve  supplies,  and  if  you  take  care  of  the  land  so  that  its  fertility  is 
not  depleted,  the  Nation  owes  you  something  in  return.  What  does  the  Nation  owe 
Agriculture? 
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It  owes,  first,  a fair  return  for  your  lator  and  enterprise,  for  your  land 
and  capital  investment. 

Second,  it  owes  farmers  a fair  opportunity  to. share. in  the  abundance  of  our 
national  production  — the  opportimity  to  enjoy  the  progress,  the  conveniences, 
the  recreational,  educational,  and  household  advantages  of  the  century  we  live  in. 

In  these  ideas  of  agriculture’s  rights  and  duties,  there  is  nothing  new. 
Surely,  thus  far  we  all  agree-.  In  the  1939  .resolutions  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  I find  these  words  relative  to  economic  Justice  for  agriculture:  "The 

fight  of  organized^  agric.ulture, , . has  been  and  is  now  for  equal  opportunity  and 
parity  position  with  the  other  great  groups.,..  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  fair 
economic  balance  is  essential  to  the,  attainment  of  national  prosperity." 

We  need  only  substitute  for  "attainment  of  national  prosperity,"  the  plrrase 
"preservation  of  national  prosperity"  .and  the  statement,  will  be  today  as  apt  as  it 
was  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Not  let’s  take  another  step. 

Consumers  in  a.  healthy  economic  situation  ought  to  be  able-  to  pay  fair 
prices  in  the  market  place  so  that  the  farmer -producer  will  receive  an,  equitable 
return , I doubt  that  any  of  us  vill  quarrel  about  that . 

But  what  if  this  healthy  economic,  situation  breaks  down?  What  if  growing 
conditions  and  other  factors  bring  about  surpluses  of  sme  farm  commodities,  so  tliat 
many  farmers  face  the  danger  of  becoming  financial  victims  of  their  own  efficiency 
and  abundance?  Evan  a small  surplus  is  often  enou^  to.  break  the  market  for  an 
entire  crop. 

No  doubt  T7e  all  agree  that  farmers  should  not  be  compelled  by  circumstances 
outside  their  control  to  take  whatever  return  the  market  price  offers,  no  matter 
how  low  it  may  be.  Some  kind  of  price  floor  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  agri- 
culture a little  of  the  protection  that  other  industries  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  through  their  larger  control  over  the  output  and  prices  of  their  products 
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Farmers,  then,  are  entitled  to  a fair  return,  and  price  supports  are 
part  of  the  mechanism  to  help  them  attain  it.  But  this  brings  us  to  a more 
diffibult  question:  What  is  the  precise  function  of  a price  support  progr^ 

in  our  economy?  Is  it  to  actively  promote  equality  for  agriculture,  or  merely 
to  prevent  calamity? 

In  otheywords,  is  a price  program  intended  to  help  maintain  the  income 
of  agriculture  at  a fair  level,  or  is  it  to  be  merely  a ’’system  of  protection 
against  bankruptcy”?  Are  price  supports  Intended  really  to  support,  or  are 
they  mehely  to  act  as  some  sort  of  vague,  meaningless  "stop-loss”  mechanism? 

Let  me  repeat  this,  because  it  is  the  crux  of  the  discussion.  Seme 
nationdi 'Farm  Bureau  leaders  --  like  a spokesman  for  the  U,  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  view  price  supports  as  a "stop-loss  feature”  — as  a protection 
against  bankruptcy  and  as  a means  for  forcing  some  farmers  out  of  production, 

I want  no  part  of  this  negative  concept  of  the  function  of  price 
supports , ' I believe  that  the  procedure  of  fighting  a rear-guard  action  against 
price  declines  would  betray  the  best  interests  not  only  of  farmers  but  of  all 
‘the  people  of  the  United  States,  If  it  is  not  designed  exactly  to  lock  the 
barn  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  it  is  certainly  an  attempt  to  close  the 
door  while  the  horse  is  passing  through. 

I don*t  think  it  can  be  done. 

This  kind’ of  program  seeks  to  protect  against  bankruptcy,  but  the 
price  floor  it  provides  is  simply  not  adequate.  Your  own  Congressman  Cooley 
--  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  a man  highly  respect- 
ed in  the  councils  of  the  Nation  --  points  out  the  grave  danger  that  the 
farmer  under  such  a program  will  "hit  bankruptcy  before  he  hits  the  'price 
floor . " . 
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May  I say  right  here  that  I think  the  people  of  all  the  States  appreciate 
the  keen  interest  of  the  North  Carolina  Congressional  delegation  in  farm  leeues. 
Senators  Hoey  and  Graham,  along  with  Congressman  Cooley  and  your  other  respresenta* 
tives,  are  a source  of  real  strength. 

Returning  to  this  immediate  question,  I want  to  point  out  that  the  negative 
concept  of  price  support  is  based  on  the  false  notion  that  a sliding  scale  of 
supports  is  both  a dependable  and  an  acceptable  way  to  regulate  production.  As  yo'*,, 
well  know,  in  the  event  of  a short  crop,  you  usually  need  no  price  supports.  But  t 
under  this  sliding  scale  procedure,  the  bigger  the  supply,  and  the  more  you  need 
supports,  the  lower  the  support  level  becomes.  By  permitting  prices  .to  fall  lower 
and  lower,  the  theory  is  that  farmers  will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  jaroduction. 

But  the  history  of  agriculture  shows  very  clearly  that  the  sliding  scale 
is  not  a dependable  way  to  adjust  production  — much  less  to  provide  the 
opportiuiity  to  earn  a fair  income. 

From  1919  to  1922,  for  example,  potato  larices  dropped  from  $1,9^  to  66  cent? 
a bushel i but  acreage  in  1922  was  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than  in  1919« 

In  cotton,  also,  price  is  an  unreliable  mechanism  for  adjusting  acreage. 
Farmers  have  harvested  as  many  or  more  acres  after  receiving  prices  of  less  than 
10  cents  as  in  years  after  they  received  30  and  35  cents. 

These  are  simple  facts  from  American  agricultural  history.  They  demonstrate 
that  sliding  scale  supports  cannot  be  depended  on  to  regulate  production,  and  even 
if  this  method  were  dependable,  it  would  be  cruel.  Even  if  it  did  happen  that  the 

sliding  scale  forced  some  adjustments  in  production,  the  adjustments  would  be  made 

\ 

at  the  farmer's  expense  and  the  cut  in  farm  income  could  endanger  the  whole  economy. 

Remember  that  these  risks  are  unnecessary. 

I believe  that  price  supports  should  be  a positive  aid  in  maintaining  fair 
farm  income  and  adequate  farm  buying  power  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
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■ .We  are  not -content  to  lock  the,  barn  door,  but.  we.  seek  to,  keep  horse  thieves 
out  .of -the  barnyard  entirely. , That^s  the^bsst  and  surest  way  to  safeguard  the 
economic  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  whole  country. 

Some:  national  Farm  Bureau  leaders  contend  that  it  is  enough  to  "protect 
agriculture  -against  unreasonable  .price  declines./!  But  what  is  an  "unreasonable" 
decline?  • • . . 

Is  a decline  to  60  percent  of  parity  "reasonable"?  The  best  way  to  tell  is 
by  putting  it  in  terms  of  past  experiences.  In  1932  farm  prices  averaged  59,per- 
cent  of ■ parity- as  it  is  figured  today.  Think  back  to  the  early  1930's  — the 
5-cent  cotton,  the  8-cent  tobacco,  the  3-cent  hogs,  the  15-cent  corn,  the  two-bit 
wheat . , . 

Farm  prices  in  that  year,  I repeat,  averaged  59  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  light- of  this  fact,  would  support  at  60  percent  of  parity  be  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  price  declines?  There's  not  much  question  about  the 
answer.  - 

Let's- go  up  the  scale.  What  about  75  percent  of  parity  which  eventually:...., 
becomes  the  floor  provided  by  the  sliding  scale  procedure  for  most  basic  commodi- 
ties under  the  Act  of  19^9?  Would  support  at  that  level  be  considered  adequate 
protection  against  unreasonable  price  declines? 

Well,  from  1930  to  193^  farm  prices  averaged  69  percent  of  parity  --  and 
about  3 A ^ million  farmers  lost  their  land.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  is 

support  at  75  percent  of  parity  "reasonable"? 

In  1939,  farm  prices  averaged  80  percent  of  parity,  . And  in  that  year,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  said:  "We  believe  that  failure  to  raise  agricul- 

ture's income  to  parity  is  the  major  cause  of  the  unemployment  which  has  cost  the 
Federal  Government  billions  of  dollars  in  relief  appropriations  . , . Labor  needs 
more  Jobs  and  business  needs  more  customers.  Both  of  these  needs  can  be  met  if  the 
buying  power  of  agriculture,  the  basic  industry,  is  restored  to  a fair  position." 
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This  is  the^maln  line  upon  which  the  train  of  agricultural  progress  has 
traveled  for  nearly  two  decades  — Agriculture  deserves  an  equltahle  share  of  the 
national  income. 

This-  has, been  the  long-time  philosophy  of  th6  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion leadership  --  that  is,  until  recently.  It  is  the  philosophy  upon  which  the 
concept  of  price  supports  to  help  maintain  farm  income,  and  thus  to  stabilize  the 
enitre  economy,  is  based  today.  It  is  ^ philosophy  --  and  I believe  it  is  your 
philosophy,  . . . 

Why  then,  are  some  agricultural  spokesmen  trying  to  lead  your  organization 
off  that  main  line?  The  basic . question  is  whether  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
parity  of  income,  or  merely  to  60  or  75  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  a few  basic 
commodities,-  ■ ' 

. Eleven  years  ago,  your  national  resolutions  declared:  "Either  there  must  be 

a readjustment  of  industrial  and  labor  policies  to  bring  industrial  prices  to  a 
level  in  relation  to  farm  prices  which  will  insure  maximui^G  on  sumption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  both  agriculture 'and  industry;  or  agriculture  will  be  forced  to  demand  of 
Congress  appropriations  adequate  to  make  the  AAA  fully  effective  in  bringin@i'’arm 
income  to  a level  which  will  permit  farmers  to  buy  the  products  of  industry  in  ' 
normal  volume," 

This  insistence  upon  equality  for  agriculture,  which  made  sense  in  1939  not 
only  to  the  Farm  Bureau  leadership  but  to  the  Bureau’s  members  and  to  farmers 
throughout  the  land,  has  now  been  abandoned.  Instead  of  seeking  equality  for  farm- 
ers, your  national  leadership  now  confesses  openly,  according  to  the  papers,  that 
the  new  goals  are  two-fold:  To  get  a hundred  thousand  additional  Farm  Bureau  - 

members,  and  to  defeat  the  Adiaini  strati  on  proposals. 

Are  farmers  now  receiving  a fair  share  of  the  national  income?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  forego  your  historic  claim  to  equality  of  income  with  other  groups  doing 
comparable  work,  • taking  comparable  risks  and  employing  comparable  investments? 
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' ' Are  these  quetions  answered  "by  the  readiness  of  some  of  your  national  spokes- 
men to  leave  the  main  line  of 'agricultural  progress  and  chase  the  \d.ll“0’ -the -wisp 
of  sliding  scale  supports?  ’ • ■'  ' “ 

Here'are  some  hard ^f acts  about  the  present  day  position  of  American  farmers. 
Farmers  comprise  nearly  one -fifth  of  the  national  population.  But  farm  income  of 
persons  on  farms,  at  the -peak  of  agricultural  prosperity,  was  Just  under. 10  percent 
of  the  national  Income  in  19^6  and  19^7.  In  19^8,  the  farm  share  fell, to  9.3  per- 
cent, In  19^9  i'fc  fell  again.  Of  course,  farm  people  receive  some  income  from 
nonfarm  sources;  "but  even  when  this  income  is  included  farmers  received  only  10.3 
percent  of  total  national  income.  The  19^9  income  from  farm  sources  was  only  7.8 
percent' of  national  income.  This  year  it  may  be  as  low  as  7 percent. 

Even  from  1935  to  1939>  the  farm  share  of  the  national  income  averaged  8,3 
percent. 

These  are  hard  facts  — but  they  are  facts  — and  in  a week-long:  convention 
at  Chicago  the  National  Farm  Bureau  leadership  almost  completely  Ignored  them. 

The  facts  indicate  clearly  that  present  support  legislation,  is  not  doing  the 
Job  of  protecting  farm  Income  that  needs  to  be  done  — if  this  Nation  is  to  main- 
tain prosperit.y.  Prices  and  Incomes  are  falling  ' — not  so  sharply,  it  Is  true,  ,as 
in  I92O-22,  after  "V/orld  War  One  --  but  nevertheless  far  too  sharply  for  the  health 
of  the  American  economy  and  the  Welfare  of  millions  of  farm  families, 

I^esent  price  support  legislation  is  not  adequate  to  maintain  farm  buying 
power  at  a fair  level.  It  assures  support  on  commodities  which  bring  in  only  about 
two-fifths  of  the  i^merican  farmer’s  gross  income.  It  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
method  of  support  for  nori-storable  commodities  which  bring  in  the  greater  part  of 
farm  income.  It  is  arousing  angry  repercussions  against  the  whole  price  support 
structure  by  consumers,  who  bitterly  resent  paying  tax  support  dollars  to  raise 
prices  of  perishables  against  themselves  in  the  market,  while  the  perishables  are 
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disposed  of  in  uneconomic  ways.  It  is  worrying  farmers,  who^^see  their  security 
slipping  away. from  them  with  every' new  decline  in  the  prices  of  their  hon-supported 
or  Inadequately  supported  products.  Even  though  the  present  support  levels  of  a 
few  commodities,  such ‘as  tobacco  and  cotton,  may  seem  fairly  satisfactory,  let’s 
face  the  fact  that  one  part  of  agriculture  can't  remain  healthy  if  others  are  not 
healthy.  Nor  can  the  national  economy  maintain  prosperity  if  agriculture  is 
depressed.: 

The- Administration's  proposals  for  improving  the  price  support  program  would, 
we  believe,  eliminate  many  of  these  difficulties.  Let  me  refresh  your  minds  on  the 
essentials  of  those  proposals. 

We  start  from  the  premise  that  farm  purchasing  power  must  be  maintained  at 
a reasonable  level  dr  the  entire  economy  will  suffer.  We  have  suggested  that  such 
a minimum  level  might  be  that  amount  of  income  which  would  give  agriculture  the 
same  buying  power  as  it  has  averaged  over  a recent  ten-year  period. 

We  have  proposed  that  besides  the  so-called  basis  crops  — which  bring  in 
ordinarily  only  about  one -fourth  of  all  farm  income  — supports  be  assured  for  such 
important  non-storable  crops  as  milk,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  lambs,  chickens,  and  eggs. 
Supports  would  thus  be  provided  for  crops  bringing  in  about  three -fourths  of  all 
agricultural  income.  Such  a program  would  also  encourage  diversification  in  areas 
where  diversified  production  is  vitally  necessary  to  stabilize  farm  income. 

If  this  plan  were  in  operation  now,  our  objective  would  be  a minimum  level 
of  farm  Income  that  would  provide  purchasing  power  approximately  equal  to  that 
possessed  by  farmers  in  19^2. 

Is  that  level  too  high?  The  purchasing  power  of  non-farm  people  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  above  19^2,  while  agriculture's  buying  power 
is  expected  to  fall  to  about  10  percent  below  19^2.  If  this  level  is  too  high, 
then  let  the  critics  propose  another. 
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. Actually,  they  propose  none.  They  talk  vaguely  of  stop-loss  and  refuse 
to  say  what  a stop-loss  really  Is.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a thought  is  too 
indefinite  to  bear  a plain  statement,  it  is  too  indefinite  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  proposed  to  support  prices,  using  all  the  methods  now  authorized  — 
loans  and  purchases,  marketing  agreements,  acreage  allotments,  and  should  fanners 
decide  that  they  want  them,  marketing  quotas. 

For  non-storables,  however,  we  would  add  the  method  of  support  by  direct 
payments  to  farmers,  rather  than  depending  solely  on  purchases  which  take  products 

-a 

off  the  market  and  in  this  way  keep  the  price  artificially  high.  Prices  of 
perishables  would  be  allowed  to  seek  a supply  and  demand  level.  If  this  supply 
and  demand  operation  carried  the  price  below  the  support  point,  producers  would  be 
paid  directly  the  difference  between  the  actual  average  market  price  and  the 
support  level. 

Consumers  would  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  supplies  of  meat, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products,  and  the  taxpayer  would  get  a.  return  in  lower  food 
prices  for  his  price  support  dollars.  The  American  people  want  more  of  these 
foods,  Me  need  a ppice  support  method  which  will  encourage  their  abundant  pro- 
duction and  large  consumption. 

The  present  situation  of  declining  prices  is  dangerous.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  have  declined  only  about  5 percent  from  their  postwar  peak.  Compare  that 
with  the  overall  drop  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  prices  received  by  farmers.  Food 
grains  are  do'tw  one-third  from  their  postwar  high;  feed  grains  and  hay  almost 
one-half;  cotton  is  off  one-quarter;  meat  animals  and  poultry  and  eggs  about  one- 
third.  ■ ' 

Are  these  "reasonable"  declines? 

The  head  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  who  is  also  a director  of  the  national 
Farm  Bureau,  writes  in  his  organization  magazine:  "Any  further  break  (in  prices) 

could  start  us  down  the  road  toward  a disastrous  depression." 
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But  when  he  testifies  on  a support  program,  he  advocates  "stop-loss,"  an.d 
opposes  changes  that  would  be  effective  in  checking  further  decline. 

Whet  is  doubly  strange  is  that  the  arguments  your  national  leaders  advance  -- 
cost  --  regimentation  --  dislike  of  subsidies  --  were  answered  years  ago  by  your 
national  organization  under  other  leadership. 

Let  me  quote  chapter  and  verse. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  bringing  about  and  maintaining  fair  economic  balance 
between,  farmers  and  other  groups,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  the  1939 
resolutions  stated: 

• "The  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  makes  it  increasingly  imperative  that 
the  United  States  should  put  its  domestic  affairs  in  order  without  further  delay. 
The  cost  of  accomplishing  this  by  restoring  agriculture  to  complete  parity  is  hard- 
ly a drop  dn  the  bucket  compared  to  the  cost  of  neglecting  to  do  the  one  thing 
which  will  solve  our  difficulties.  We  have  temporized  with  this  vital  question  too 
long.  We  must  not  delay  action  longer." 

Are  world  conditions  in  1950  so  much  more  settled  than,  they  were  in  1939? 

Isn't  it  true  that  today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  dare  not  permit  anything 
to  jeopardize  national  prosperity? 

By  maintaining  farm  income  at  the  level  of  average  farm  purchasing  power  in. 
a recent  10-year  period,  we  should  be  moving  effectively  to  prevent  the  onset  of 
depression.  The  "stop-loss"  and  "protection  against  unreasonable  price  decline" 
theory  on  the  other  han.d  would  leave  us,  I'm  afraid,  in  the  position  of  calling  the 
fire  department  after  the  house  had  burned  half  way  down..  Which  is  cheaper:  Fire 

prevention,  or  fire-fighting? 

Concerning  the  contention  that  the  Administration's  proposals  would  regiment 
the  farmer,  I reply  today  as  I have  already  replied  countless  times:  Any  marketing 

controls  applied  to  agriculture  can.  be  applied  only  by  the  producers  themselves, 
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uppn.  1^6,  statfd- approval  of  -Ijwo -thirds  or  more  of  the'  farmers^  Voting  in  a free 
eleotion,.  .1  have  recpmniendeqlrJio  in&w  controls  only  the  dontin.uatim  of  those 
provided  in  ;t^e  Ac  tj^pf  iL938!' with  Faim  Bureau^  hackin 

I ponfess«,,tha.t;I+^  surprised  that- national  Farm  Bureau -leaders' have  raised 
this  i-ssup.  ip,  vieW;  of  ,•  the  historic  support  that  the  Farm  Bureaiti' Federation  has  given 
production  controls.  In  the  1939  resolutions,  ^the  Farm  Bureau  said;  ' '"Control  of 
,•  prpduptipn  has, not. heen-rigid.  enough."  . n ‘•■.o'!:-  , • .;.i  . 

I was  even  moro  surprised  when  your  leaderS,'.after  a'busing''ttie  for  allegedly 
seeking  to  regiment  . farmers,  recommended.,  extension  of' the  authority  concerning 
allotments  and  (quotas  to  nonbasic  commodities...;  How  these  contradictory  positions 


can. , be  reconciled 'is  hard  to  see,  -.  . : 

, , . -More recently  it  has  been  asked;  If  the  Administration  pi*oposals  are  good 

for  fariaers,  uhy -not - extend  them  to  other  parts  of  * the -economy?  Why  not  have  a 
"Brannan.  Plan  for  automobiles."  . - 

I feel  quite  certain,  that  this  peculiar  argument  was  not  mean.t  to  be  taken, 
seriously.  A car  is  a highly  desirable  machine.  There  are  many  advantages  to 
owning  one.  But  you  can’t  eat  a car.  You  can’t  wear  it.  You  can’t  very  well  live 
in.  it.  In  fact,  practically  everybody  in.  the  country  got  along  from- 19^2  to  1946 
withputa  new  car.  But  I have  yet  to  hear  of  their  going  without  food  for  five 
. days,  much  less  five,  years.  • 

The  differences' between,  the  automobile,  industry  and  ■agriculture  are  many 
and  obvious^,...  , • ' . bsi':  ^ i ~ 

Instead  of  a dozen,  or  so  car  manufacturers,  suppose- there  were  nearly  six 
.lalllipn..  How  would  the  individual  manufacturer  go  about  adjusting  production  to 
demand? 

Suppose  that  cars  were  as  perishable  as  meat?  How  would  the  man.ufacturer 
go  about  p losing  out  his  inventory? ,,  , • . T- 
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Suppose  that  once  his  machines  were  started,  the  manufacturer  could  not 
shut  them  off  for  six^months.  Suppose'  that  these  machines  did  not  produce  at  a 
given  rate,  hut  gave  him  humper  production  or  almost  none  at  all,  depending  on  the 
rain  and  the  sun.  Suppose  the  Car  maker  had  almost  no  control  over  his  prices,  so 
that  the  market  value  of- his  products  could  leap  way  up  or  fall  way  do\m  without 
any  apparent,  reference  to  labor  or  costs. 

Suppose,  finally,  that  automobile  manufacturing  plants  were  the  basic  re- 
source upon  which  virtually  our  satire  economy,  and  even  our  very  lives,  depended. 
Suppose  that  these  plants  were  subject' to  erosion  and  depletion.  Suppose  that  auto 
mobile  manufacturers  were  unable  to -take-  proper  care  of  these  precious  plants  --  on 
which  our  lives  depended  --  without  adequate  income  and  price  protection, 

I*m  sure  you  get.  the  distinction.  — "^e  auto  industry  and  agriculture  just 
aren't  comparable.  That's  why  I'- cons ideic  this  particular  objection  somewhat 
peculiar. 

Other  pe9ple,  again,  seem  to  believe  that  support  by  direct  payment  is  a 
subsidy  whereas  support  by  Government  piurchase  is  a more  genteel,  self-respecting 
form  of  farm  aid.  Let's  not  quibble  about  the  sound  of  words.  One  form  of  assis- 
tance is  just  as  much  a subsidy  as  the  other  --  and  there  is  nothing  reprehensible 
about  either  method.  Some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  industries  exist  with  the  aid  of 
government  subsidies  --  and  this  has  been  true  since  the  very^early  days  of  the 
United  States.  What. is  a protective  tariff  but  a price  supporting  technique?  What 
are  air  mail  contracts  and  special  postal  concessions  to  the  publishing  in.dustry, 
if  not  subsidies? 

Let  us  lay  aside  arguments  whose  only  strength  lies  in  their  power  to  be- 
cloud the  fundamental  issues.  Let  us  discuss  the  Administration  proposals  in.  the 
clear  air  of  their  merits  and  weaknesses. 

The  proposals  were  offered  not  as  a final  plan,  but  as  a basis  for  further 

discussion  in.  the  hope  that  whatever  defects  there  are  in  the  recommendations  would 
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therety  "be  corrected.  I ask  you  to  believe  that  I am  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
any  program,  under  any  name,  that  will  do  for  agriculture  and  the  Nation  the  things 
which  I believe  sincerely  must  be  done.  Weaknesses  in  any  plan  are  easily 
strength^ed,  but  what  is  not  so  easily  corrected  is  a weakness  in  the  determina- 
tion to  build  a sound  program. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  sitting  contentedly  in  a leaky  boat  — particularly 
when  the  wind  and  the  waves  are  rising. 

With  all  my  heart  I believe  in  the  future  of  American  agriculture. 

Our  population,  is  still  growing  and  our  people  are  eager  for  better  diets. 
An.  expanding  Nation  requires  also  an  expanding  agriculture. 

How  true  that  is  here  in.  North  Carolina  and  throvighout  the  South  you  are  all 
well  aware.  More  and  more,  you  are  diversifying  your  agriculture.  You  are  acquir- 
ing higher  grade  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  You  are  raising  more  hogs  and  chickens. 

The  needs  and  markets  for  meat,  milk,  and  poultry  in  the  South  and  throughout  the 
coun.try  are  far  from  satisfied.  Bringing  this  growing  supply  in  contact  with  the 
ever-present  demand  will  mean  greater  security  for  farmers  — more  prosperity  for 
country  and  city  — an.d  better  health  for  the  people.  In.  the  process  of  this 
diversification.  Southern  farmers  need  a sound  price  program  that  will  protect  the 
new  crops . 

No  farmer  here  wants  a guaran.teed  income.  All  that  you  ask  is  equality  of 
opportunity  with  non -farmers.  A vital  factor  in  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
price  program  that  will  provide  a solid  footing  for  your  advance  into  the  future. 

Farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  becoming  more  sharply  aware  of 
their  need  for  such  a solid  price  footing.  As  they  think  the  price  support  issue 
through,  they  must  inevitably  answer  the  question;  What  kind  of  price  program  do  we 
want?  A program  that  is  based  upon  the  fimdamental  principle  of  income  equality  for 
agriculture  and  that  is  designed  to  sustain  agricultural  income  at  an  equitable 
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level?  Or  a program  that  goes  into  action  only  after  prices  and  income  are  already 
snowball ing  down  hill  and  gaining  momentum  with  every  turn? 

Every  farmer  has  a duty  to  himself  --  his  neighbors  --  and  his  country  -- 
to  think  this  question  through.  The  answer  must  ccmie  not  from  the  top,  of  any  farm 
organization  --  not  from  Government  --  but  from  the  grass  roots  of  agriculture 
themselves.  , 

People  are  thinking  this  question  through.  I have  seen  the  results  of  seven 
public  opinion  polls  so  far.  In  all  but  one,  a majority  of  the  people  who  claimed 
some  familiarity  with  the  subject  favored  the  Administration  proposals.  In  the 
other  poll,  opinion,  was  divided  fifty-fifty,  I understand  there  was  an  eighth  poll 
that  seemed  so  favorable  to  the  Administration  plan  that  it  was  quickly  hushed  up, 

American  farmers  want  to  continue  on  the  main  line  of  agricultural  progress. 

They  do  not  intend  to  turn  back.  Two  years  or  so  ago,  the  Eightieth  Congress 
* • 

attempted  to  backtrack.  It  slashed  at  agricultural  programs  right  and  left.  It 
sought  to  cut  in  half  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

Today  farmers  are  confronted  by  others  who  are  attempting  to  backtrack  on 
progress.  Your  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Board  of  Directors  two.  weeks  ago 
adopted  a resolution  calling  for  a reduction  of  35  million  dollars  in  the  1952 
authorization  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

This  strikes  at  the  heart  of  some  of  your  most  cherished  advances.  It  is 
a first  step  toward  destruction  of  the  farmer -elec ted  committee  system, 

I wonder  what  you  farmers  will  reply  to  that.,  . 

I think  I know. 

The  historic  ideals  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  still  as  sound  as  they  ever  were. 
The  fight  of  organized  agriculture  has  been  --  is  now  — and  will  continue  to  be 
■'for  equal  opportunity  an.d  parity  position  with  the  other  great  groups." 

I 
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It  is  a fight  not  for  selfish  adTancement  — hut  for  the  attairmien.t  and 
preservation  of  national  prosperity. 

In  this  endeavor  let  us  all  stand  together,  that  the  train  of  agricultural 
progress  may  continue  to  roll  — along  the  min  line. 
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National  Earm  Institute,  Des  Moines,:--T"8%ra,  February  IS,  1950 » 

1:30  p.m.  CST 

(RELEASE;  February  18,  1950  — It 30  p»m.CST) 

I am  especially  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  vdth  you  in 
this  outstanding  institute.  The  National  Farm  Institute  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  our  agricultural  thinking.  It  is  a healthy  and  constructive  example  of 
democracy  at  work,  encouraging  a better  understanding  of  our  Nation’s  farm  problems 
and  what  can  best  be  done  about  them, 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration  today  some  serious  problems  of  farm  policy 
— problems  which  demand  an  early  solution,  not  alone  in  the  farmer* s interest  but 
for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation, 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  a number  of  approaches  that  would  be  helpful  to  general 
understanding  of  just  what  is  involved.  But,  I vrould  like  to  suggest  we  examine  our 
subject  in  this  vrayi 

We  have  here  on  the  table  a bushel  of  corn. 

If  you  vdll  assume  it  is  the  first  extra  bushel  beyond  our  assumed  domestic 
needs,  beyond  export  requirements,  and  beyond  even  the  safe  reserves  required  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  crop  failure  or  other  emergency,  then  it  is  a symbol  of 
our  major  national  farm  problem. 

It  is  an  extra  bushel.  It  is  the  bushel  for  vrhich  a satisfactory  market  must 
be  found  if  the  man  who  produced  it  is  to  get  a fair  price  and  if  it  is  to  do 
anybody  any  good.  Its  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  crops. 

Yet  it  is  no  different  from  any  other  bushel  of  corn.  It  requires  tine  and 
effort  and  money  to  produce,  and  it  contains  the  same  essential  feed  values  as  all 
the  rest  of  our  corn. 
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Parners  may  accidentally  produce  it  in  good  faith  as  nart  of  their  effort  to 
earn  a living  for  their  families  and  to  help  feed  our  Nation  adequately  and 
properly^  They  can  produce. many  like  if  through  more  efficient  use  of  their 
resources  — through  new  and  "better  farm  practices,  through  "better  care  of  the 
soil,  through  new  varieties  developed  "by  long  and  painstaking  research,  and  through 
mechanization  to  cut  down  the  man-hours  of  farm  labor  required, 

V/hat  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  extra  bushel? 

There  are  just  two  alternatives: 

We  must  either  consume  it  by  transforming  it  into  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and 
poultry  — and  by  getting  that  extra  food  eaten  — or  — vre’ll  have  to  lock  up  that 
extra  bushel  in  storage  and  reduce  the  next  year’s  oroduction  by  that  amount. 

Of  Course,  there  are  some  potential  industrial  uses  for  a very  small  portion 
of  this  extra  bushel.  But  the  alcohol  manufacturer  today  could  not  nay  the  farmer 
more  than  50  cents  a bushel  for  corn  and  stay  in  business. 

That’s  just  about  all  the  choice  we  have.  And  that,  in  a v^ay,  just  about 
sums  up  our  farm  problem  today.  There  it  is  — that  extra  bushel. 

The  future  course  of  our  Government  farm  policies  v;ill  determine  what  shall 
hapuen  to  that  extra  bushel  — whether  we  use  its  potential  nutritional  values  for 
a better  diet  for  the  American  neoule,  or  vihether  we  must  stop  producing  it  — }.f, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  to  stop  producing  it. 

Making  use  of  it  will  benefit  both  farmers  and  the  consumers;  abandoning  its 
production  will  mean  a sacrifice  for  both. 

Modern  farming  is  geared  to  abundance.  Our  present  methods  of  farming  are 
founded  upon  the  use  of  modern  machinery,  motor  pov'er  and  the  nevrest  discoveries 
of  science.  Practical,  far-sighted  conservation  nractices  are  also  aiding  farmers 
to  reach  nevr  production  records. 

I do  not  believe  any  of  us  want  to  call  a halt  to  this  progress, 
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I do  not  "believe  either  farmers  or  the  rest  of  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  concede  that  more  efficient  use  of  our  resources  is  a waste  just  "because  it 
results  in  that  extra  bushel* 

I do  not  believe  any  of  us  would  vrillingly  give  up  the  ’’know  how”  for  produc- 
ing that  abundance.  We  want  to  learn  — and  must  learn  — to  live  mth  our  abun- 
dance. That’s  why  I have  advocated  farm  Torogram  measures  aimed  at  malcing  use  of 
that  abundance  rather  than  shackling  it. 

There  still  appear  to  be  some  misconception  and  lack  of  understanding  about 
these  farm  program  recommendations,  and  even  about  my  motives  for  making  them. 

Some  of  this  is  the  natural  result  of  insufficient  information.  More  of  it  has 
been  intentionally  manufactured  by  the  leadership  of  a great  farm  organization. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  we  are  here  dedicated  to  objective  study. 

So,  first  let’s  get  straight  on  some  basic  concepts, 

I am  for  parity.  I am  for  the  original  concept  of  parity  — a standard  of 
equality  for  agriculture,  a fair  share  of  the  national  income  for  the  farmers  who 
contribute  so  greatly  to  creating  that  income,  I am  thinking  in  terms  of  people, 
rather  than  just  commodities,  I want  parity  of  opuortunity  for  the  farmer  to  earn 
a fair  return  from  his  investment  of  capital,  labor,  skill,  and  management  ability; 
not  just  parity  for  that  bushel  of  corn.  I want  parity  of  living  opnortunity  for 
the  farm  family, 

I am  against  regimentation.  I an  a^^inst  any  form  of  controls  that  can  be 
reasonably  avoided  and  any  which  do  not  have  the  affirmative  supoort  of  a large 
majority  of  the^roducers  affected,  I am  for  the  widest  possible  freedom  of  choice 
by  the  farmer  himself  in  the  management  of  his  farming  enterprise,  I an  for  farm 
programs  that  will  nqke  the  maximum  use  of  our  farm  production  — so  that  ve  can 
avoid  the  strict  controls  that  will  be  inevitable  if  we  fail  to  provide  a profitable 
and  useful  outlet  for  that  extra  bushel. 
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I an  for  efficiency  of  production,  and  for  constantly  increasing  our  efficiency. 
But  I do  not  agree  vrith  those  who  hold  that  the  only  path  to  efficient  production  is 
industrialized  mass  farningc  I want  to  see  no  collectives  taking  over  the  farms  of 
^erica  — whether  those  collectives  he  of  the  Soviet  design  or  the  corporation 
pattern.  I believe  the  family-sized  farm  can  he  efficient,  and  I believe  that  we  . 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  for  increased  efficiency  upon  the  family-sized 
farm  unit  because  of  the  important  human  values  it  contributes  to  our  society.  I 
am  for  encouraging,  strengthening,  and  preserving  the  family-sized  farm  as  the 
backbone  of  American  agriculture,  not  turning  our  backs  unon  it  and  destroying  it 
in  the  false  name  of  increased  efficiency. 

I ‘am  for  Government  economy.  I am  for  economy  by  eliminating  the  uneconomic 
practices  of  present  price  sunnort  methods  that  waste  good  food  and  uenalize  the 
consumer  by  making  him  pay  the  costs  tvdce  — first  in  his  tax  bill,  and  second  in 
his  food  bill*  I am  for  doing  everything  in  our  nowor  now  to  avoid  the  tremendous 
cost  to  the  Government  of  another  disastrous  deuression,  and  to  avoid  its  cost  in 
human  misery  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I am  against  the  wasteful  accumulation  of  unmanageable  surpluses  beyond  normal 
safe  reserves  at  a time  when  much  of  the  Nation* s population  is  still  ill-clothed 
and  underfed.  I v'ant  to  see  the  Nation  USE  that  extra  bushel  of  corn,  not  just 
lock  it  Up  and  try  to  make  farmers  quit  producing  it.  And  I repeat,  I*ra  talking 
today  about  that  extra  ^ushel  which  is  clearly  beyond  safe  reserves,  and  beyond 
domestic  and  exoort  needs®  I am  not  talking  about  the  reserves  that  we  have  sealed 
up  in  bins,  I am  talking  about  the  extra  bushel  beyond  prudent  reserves. 

Your  ideas  and  mine  cannot  be  far  apart  on  these  fundamentals. 

But  just  what  is  our  situation  today?  Are  ve  making  progress  tovrard  our 
objective  or  are  we  slipning  backwards?  Are  vre  on  the  right  track? 
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Unfortunately,  both  farm  prices  and  farm  income  are  headed  in  the  v'rong 
direction*  Farm  prices  have  dronned  an  average  of  almost  one-fourth  in  less  than 
two  years.  They  are  still  going  do^rm.  But  farmers  still  have  to  pay  vrithin  five 
percent  as  much  for  what  they  buy  as  they  paid  two  years  ago,  ^n  19^7 » farm 
operators  had  a net  income  of  nearly  18  billion  dollars*  Last  year,  it  was  dovm 
to  around  l4  billion.  The  forecast  for  1950  is  for  a net  income  of  under  12  billion 
dollars.  That  is  a decline  of  one-third  in  net  farm  income  at  a time  vrhen  na.tional 
income  is  at  or  near  its  all-time  peak. 

Is  this  the  vay  to  parity? 

Is  this  a desirable  trend? 

The  gap  between  farm  and  nonfarm  Incomes  is  widening,  instead  of  closing. 

Even  at  the  -oeak  of  agricultural  income,  total  ner  canita  income  of  -nersons 
on  farms  was  only  about  60  percent  as  high  as  for  persons  not  on  farms.  In  19^9 
this  income  gap  widened,  and  in  1950  is  expected  to  widen  still  more. 

The  peonle  on  farms  constitute  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  -oonulation,  yet 
they  got  from  their  farms  less  than  10  -oercent  of  the  national  income  year  before 
last,  and  only  7*8  percent  last  year. 

We  are  headed  away,  instead  of  toward,  our  real  concept  of  narity  — equality 
of  opportunity  for  agriculture* 

Should  v'e  not  be  disturbed  about  this  trend?  Should  we  not  seek  its  causes 
and  offer  our  best  effort  to  retard  and  reverse  it? 

Must  those  in  public  office  vrhose  duty  it  is  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
these  trends  be  attacked  as  ’’stupid,"  "dishonest,"  or  "nuts"  because  they  speak 
out  about  them  and  seek  a remedy? 

One  of  agriculture’s  best  friends  in  Congress  — Congressman  Clarence  Cannon 
of  Missouri  — frankly  faced  the  facts  at  a recent  appropriations  subcommittee 
hearing  by  saying  and  I quote: 
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"Our  present  support  program  is  not  working.  It  is  failing  notably  in  three 
ways.  It  is  failing  to  support  prices.  Hogs  are  selling  today  at  less  than  half 
the  price  at  which  they  sold  at  a tine  when  wag-es,  freight  rates,  and  dividends  in 
this  country  were  lower  than  they  are  today.  The  present  system  is  a failure,  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  fails  to  bring  the  farmer  a fair  wage  for  his  labor 
and  a fair  return  on  the  capital  he  has  invested,  his  fair  share  of  the  country’s 
income,  or  his  fair  standard  of  living. 

"In  the  second  place,  there  is  a lot  of  administrative  machinery  for  embracing 
the  system  ^«foich  enrages  the  consumer  and  creates  sentiment  all  over  the  country, 
in  every  grocery  store  and  every  meat  shop,  against  the  farmer  and  the  Government. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  farmer,  unfair  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  unfair 
to  the  Congress. 

"In  the  third  place,  and  not  the  least  important,  it  denies  the  American  people 
food  they  need  and  ought  to  have,"  That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Many  people  in  agriculture  and  many  friends  of  agriculture  would  agree  with 
the  Congressman.  Like  him,  I an  sure,  they  would  defend  and  maintain  our  nrosent 
farm  nrogram  for  the  good  that  is  in  it  against  the  enemies  who  would  destroy  it. 

But  they  would  also  join  the  realists  vdio  see  t}ie  faults  in  the  -Drogram  and  msh  to 
make  improvements.  I an  sure  all  of  us  appreciate  the  great  strides  of  progress 
we  have  made  since  those  dark  days  of  the  depression  thirties  when  many  Iowa  farmers 
had  to  burn  corn  to  heat  their  homes, 

Ve  HAVE  made  progress,  even  though  we  are  still  quite  a ways  from  our  goal. 

We  made  that  progress  by  realistically  facing  our  problems  and  the  conditions 
of  our  times. 

We  did  it  in  our  struggle  upwards  from  the  depths  of  depression  before  the  vrar, 
and  vre  did  it  to  meet  the  challenge  of  war. 

And  now  we're  going  to  have  to  do  it  again,  as  vre  squarely  face  and  appraise 


the  great  capacity  of  this  Nation  to  produce  food  and  fiber  and  adjust  ourselves 
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to  whatever  changes  nay  "be  necessary  to  nut  that  extra  "bushel  of  corn  to  use  — 
to  convert  it  into  food  -oeonle  need  and  will  consume,  instead  of  a"bandoning  its 
production. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Perhaps  one  answer  can  "be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  only  room,  "but 
need,  for  more  meat,  milk,  eggs, and  noultry  in  our  Nation* s diet.  That  could  mean 
more  consumption  of  corn,  and,  therefore,  less  need;  to  restrict  corn  production. 

But  we  aren’t  likely  to  get  that  corn  converted  into  more  moat,  milk,  eggs, 
and  poultry  unless  the  farmer  producing  those  foods  has  reasona"ble  assurance  of 
fair  returns  from  his  finished  nroduct.  Few  of  them  vdll  find  much  inducement 
for  converting  a commodity  vdth  an  assured  orice  into  one  t«dth  an  uncertain  nrice. 

We  must  "broaden  our  support  program  to  nrovide  the  incentive  the  farmer  now  lacks 
to  oroduce  the  foods  vre'need,  "both  to  iir^rove  our  diet  and  to  use  u-o  that,  extra 
"bushel  •• 

But  getting  that  extra  "bushel  converted  into  -orotective  foods  is  only  the 
first  step.  We  have  ,to  get  that  extra  food  eaten.  We  need  adequate  consumer 
nurchasing  power  to  encourage  increased  consumotion,  and  we  need  to  offer  the 
consumers  the  opnortunit;/-  to  add  larger  quantities  of  such  protective  foods  to  their 
diet^  at  reasona"ble  prices. 

From  our  past  ups  and  downs  in  food  consumption,  we  know  that  the  people, 
given  prosperity,  will  gladly  up-grade  their  diets  with  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and 
poultry. 

Adequate  farm  purchasing  power  contri'Dutes  to  such  prosperity,  and  helps 
maintain  the  purchasing  pov^er  of  other  consumers,  Prosperity  in  the  farm  market 
always  means' more  dollars  in  real  wages  in  cities  and  towns. 

But  if  vre  really  intend  to  serve  the  Nation’s  "best  interest  "by  maintaining  the 
farm  purchasing  power  needed  for  a full  economy,  we  have  learned  from  experience 
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that  we  must  do  more  than  supnort  the  nrices  of  a fev?  commodities.  It  seems  obvious 
that  we  must  use  a realistic  .farm  income  objective,  and  extend  sunmorts  to  the 
products  which  create  a substantial  ..-oar t of  that  income.  It  seems  equally  -nlain 
that  vre  must  do  it  by  methods  that  encourage,  rather  than  hamper,  increased 
consumption. 

For  example,  vie  must  do  it  by  .methods  that  let  iknerican  potatoes  compete  for 
the  American  market,  instead  of  letting  our  ovm  potatoes  go  to  costly  waste  while 
consumers  buy  and  eat  Canadian  potatoes  because,  they  are  cheaper. 

I do  not  think  any  of  us  should  be  satisfied  with  farm  laws  that  create  such  a 
situation  as  vre  now  have. with  potatoes.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  some  of  those 
objecting  loudest  against  the  Administration's  farm  proposals  aopear  unconcerned 
about  the  costly  waste  of  potatoes,.  Despite  all  the  fault-finding  on  other  scores 
by  the  national  leadership  of  the  ^iraerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  it  appears 
satisfied  with  the  present  potato  situation.  Unlike  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  never  objected  to  the  present  law  regarding  potato  price  supports  although  it 
appeared  in  the  19^8  act  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  present  19*+9  uct. 

On  the  contrary,  they  embraced  the  present  lavr  and  advised  the  Department  how  it 
should  be  operated.  The  Farm  Bureau  leadership  advised  me  as  follows*  "¥e 
recommend  a 19^9  program  for  potatoes  at  60  percent  of  parity  and  without  acreage 
allotments.” 

Why  aren't  we  working  together  toward  adapting  our  farm  programs  to  meet  the 
existing  conditions  of  today^  Why  do  some  insist  upon  blocking  any  constructive 
action  at  all? 

What  is  there  that  we  can’t  agree  upon? 

Is  the  scare-cry  of  "subsidy”  the  stumbling  block?  Let's  be  realistic:  All 

aid  to  agriculture  in  any  form  is  a subsidy,  just  as  all  Government  aid  to  any 
other  group  is  a subsidy.  There  is  no  point  in  blinking  this  fact.  Rather,  let 
us  stand  on  principle.  To  the  extent  that  the  agricultural  subsidy  serves  the 
public  welfare,  it  is  not  only  justified  but  necessary.  By  the  same  token,  no 
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subsic^  is  justified  vihich  does  not  serve  the  public  vrelfare.  And  if  we  stand  on. 
that:  prin-ciple,  we  can  he  open  and  ahove-hoard  about  it;  there  is  no  reason  for' 
agricultural  aid  to  be  concealed  or  hidden. 

i’armers  are  the  trustees  of  our  basic  resource  without  which  this  country 
cannot  remain 'stfong.  They  must  be  given  a fair  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  soil  fertility > care  for  their  families,  and  continue  to  produce 
an  ample  supply  for  the  'rest  of  the  Nation. 

. Is  it  the  question  of  cost  that  is  keeping  some  of  us  apart?  There’s  been  a 
lot  of  loose  talk  about  costs.  Some  like  to  ’’estimate'*  the  cost  of  one  -orogram 
without  comparing  it  with  the  cost  of  any  other  program.  They  like  to  forget  that 
price  declines  cost  SOKEBODY  whether  there’s  a program  or  not  — • and,  vdthout  a 
program,  that  "somebody”  who  pays  the  'cost  is  the  farmer. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  the  potato  program  has  cost  the  Government 
500  million  dollars  in  recent  years  — more  than  3OO  of  that  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  Administration  has  recommended  a program  that 'would  combine  for  potatoes  the 
use  of  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  marketing  agreements,  and*  production 
payments.  This  would  most  certainly  reduce  the  overproduction  of  potatoes. 

The  cost  would  be  cut  to  a fraction  of  vrhat  the  program  is  now  costing.  I have 

( . 

estimated  before,  and  I say  again,  that  the  cost  the  first  year  would  be  less 
than  25  million  dollars. 

And  vdiile  ve  are  talking  about  the  cost  of  farm  programs,  let's  not  overlook 
the  potential  cost  of  failing  to  have  an  adequate  farm  program  — the  terrible 
cost  of  depression. 
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The  Anerican  Farm  Burca.u  Federation  had  sonething  to  say  about  that  "back  in 
1939»  ''^en  memories  of  the  depression  were  -oerhaps  fresher  in  our  minds*  the 
forevrord  to  its  resolutions  embodying  its  farm  urogram  recommendations  that  year, 
the  Farm  Bureau  declared,  and  I quote:  "We  believe  that  failure  to  raise  agri- 

culture's income  to  parity  is  the  major  cause  of  the  unemuloyment  vhich  has  cost 
the  Federal  Government  billions  of  dollars  in  relief  appropriations* 

"The  unsettled  condition  of  the  VForld  makes  it  increasingly  imperative  that 
the  United  States  should  nut  its  domestic  affairs  in  order  vdthout  further  delay* 

The  cost  of  accomplishing  this  by  restoring  agriculture  to  complete  parity  is 
hardly  a drop  in  the  bucket  Compared  to  the  cost  of  neglecting  to  do  the  one  thing 
which  mil  solve  our 'difficulties*  We  have  temporized  with  this  vital  question 
too  long*  We  must  not  delay  action  longer."  The  statement  goes  on  to  say:  '"It 
is  costing  the  Government  billions  because  it  is  not  doing  the  one  thing  \diich  will 
solve  at  once  the  twin  problems  of  low  farm  prices  and  widespread  unemployment," 
That' was'  v-ritten  a decade  ago,  but  it*s  certainly  something  to  keep  in  mind 
vrhen  we  hear  the  national  head  of  the  Fam  Bureau  repeatedly  raise  the  cry  of 
"cost"  to  prevent  objective  consideration  of  proposals  to  forestall  another  economic 
collapse* 

But  let’s  go  back  to  seeing  if  we  can  find  just  what  it  is  that  some  folks  i 
can’t  seem  to  agree  upon  today, 

Is  it  the  false  cry  about  danger  to  "free  enterprise"  that  causes  some  to 
hesitate? 

How  can  they  complain  about  the  proposals  of  the  Administration  and  still 
defend  the  present  system,,  under  vhich  the  Government  has  become  a bigger  and*  bigger 
operator  in  the  food  business?  We  VTant  to  encourage  free  enterprise  by  taking  the 
Government  out  of  the  channels  of  trade  just  as  far  as  possible  — out  of  ware- 
housing, processing,  shipping,  and  marketing,  permitting  dealers  and  consumers  alike 
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to  have  the  "benefits  of  free  markets  on  the  perishable  products  of  our  farms,  as 
long  as  we  can  still  make  all  farmers  more  secure  in  their  right  to  a decent  and 
fair  reward  for  their  toil* 

What  about  the  charge  of  "regimentation"?  In  my  oninion,  v^e  donH  have 
regimentation  as  long  as  farmers  themselves  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  the  con- 
trols that  are  provided  by  law*  Some  production  adjustments  are  essential  in  a 
country  with  such  a production  potential  as  vre  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
United  States,  But  the  extent  to  which  painful  adjustments  have  to  be  made  will  be 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  use  we  find  for  the  extra  bushel.  Shall  we  eat 
it  in  the  form  of  livestock  products?  Or  try  to  ston  producing  it? 

I doubt  whether  any  of  these  charges  v;e  hear  are  the  real  differences  that 
have  developed  in  ouf  current  farm  aolicy  debate.  For  the  most  mart  such  mislead- 
ing attacks  are  merely  smokescreens  intended  to  cloud  the  real  issues  — hampering 
instead  of  helping  all  of  us  to  arrive  at  mse,  considered  decisions  so  vital  to 
our  future. 

Actually,  behind  all  the  nros  and  cons  over  the  methods  of  our  future  farm 
program,  the  underlying  conflict  is  in  the  very  philosomhy  of  our  farm  molicy  itself* 

You  are  confronted  with  tvo  entirely  different  ways  of  thinking  about  vrhat 
objectives  we  should  seek  for  the  American  farmer, 

^ne  grouT),  of  vrhich  the  present  Administration  is  a mart,  believes  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  entire  Nation 'to  use  mrice  supmort  as  a means  for  provid- 
ing agriculture  the  opportunity  to  earn  a fair  income*  It  does  not  mropose  to 
guarantee  that  income  to  anyone,  but  it  does  promose  assuring  diligent  farmers  the 
opportunity  of  achieving  a level  oi  income  that  would  bring  them  closer  to  the  goal 
of  equality  with  other  groups. 

On  -the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  preach  that  the  only  role  of  mrice 

supmorts  is  to  mrotect  the  farmer  against  bankrumtcy*  In  other  words,  they  see  no 

reason  for  stopming  mrice  and  income  declines  until  the" farmer* s back  is  against 
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the  wall.  • . ■ • 

The  Farm  Bureau's  present  national  leadership  is  among  those  adopting  that  * 

attitude*  Its  spokesmen  advocate  "stop-loss’*  price  supports  — vrhatever  those  are — 
sometimes  usihg  that  .terminology  and  "sometimes,  even  'less  exact  language.  Sometimes 
they  say  they  are-  ngainst  -only,  what  they  call  "unrcasonahle -price  declines." 


What  do:  they  me.an  hy  "unTeasonahle-"  pri  ce  declines-^;  Farm,  prices  have-  already 
dropped  23  percent;  ■ ho.v;  m.uch  farther  must  they  fall  hefore,  .they  become  '"’unreasonahlel'? 

Must  the  farmer  almost  go  hroke  before  he  can  expect- the  steadying  hand  of  ; ■" 
Government  to  be  extended?  And’ where  ,i a' that  fine  line  between  being  almost  broke 
and  just  plain  broke?  • ■ - ; • ■ : 

The  present  Fa im  Bureau  leadership- has  tuhned  its 'bac^c- on:  that,  great  organi- 
zation's histori'c  position  of  the  past,  when  it  so- often  declared,  and  I quote  from 
its  own  former  statetients  of  policy;  "The  fight  of  organized  agriculture. ♦ .has 
been  and  is  now  for  e'qual  opportunity  and  parity  position  with  the  other  great 
groups...." 

Why  aren't  those  words  still  true  today? 

Because  the  gentleman  nov'  heading  the  American  Farm  Bureau'  is  here  today,  I 
would  like  to-  take  the  opportunity,-  for  just  this  once,  of  addressing  him  directly 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  a better  understanding  of, the  attitude  of  the  Farm  Bureau' s 
present  national  leadership, 

I would  like  to  ask  the  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa.tion,  in 
all  seriousness:  - Does  it  aid  agriculture  in  any  way  to  say  of  the  Administration*  s - 
proposals:  "People  vho  propose  such  a program' to  farmers  are  very  dumb  or  dow^nright 

djLshonest"?  ■■  ■ 

Kow  will  such  personal  attacks  protect  the  price  of  hogs? 

I would  like  to  ask  the- gentleman:  Do  you  actually  expect  to  halt  the  decline 


in  farm  prices,  by  calling  the  Administration' s recommendations  a " statement  of 
politico-economic  philosophy — not  a farm’ program,"  a "supreme  delusion",  or, 
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as  you  have  also  do#e  by  sayleg  the  Idea  is 

1 vould  like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  your  own  members 

to  be  openly  favoring  still  lower  price  supports  for  farmers  in  the  harsh  hope  of 
. forcing  some  of  then  out  of  business,  so  that  farming  can  be  more  orofitable  for 
those  big-scale  farmers  with  larger  cash  reserves  who  are  able  to  survive? 

I would  .also  like  to  ask:  Do  you  feel  the  Tarm  Bureau  is  fulfilling  a constru* 

ctive  role  in  behalf  of  agriculture  by  having  its  spokesmen  spend  their  time  tearing 
down  the  recommendations  of  others  with  such  hbusive  remarks  as,  and  again  I quoie, 
”It  shines  and  stinks  and  stinks  and  shines  like  the  rotten  mackerel  in  the  moon- 
light”? 

Let  me  play  back  the  record  of  a few  more  typical  comments  of  the  iferm  Bureau* s 
spokesmen  about  Administration  efforts  to  improve  the  price  supoort  orograml 
"Totalitarian  collectivian”,  "written  by  the  CIO  labor  people",  "ulterior  motives", 
"socializing  agriculture",  "changing  our  form  of  government",  and,  strangest  of  all, 
"it  could  lead  to  the  passage  of  the  ^resident* s civil  rights  legislation," 

I ask  the  gentleman,  again  in  all  seriousness,  if  he  really  feels  such 
negative  abuse  contributes  anything  at  all  to  a fair  attitude  and  the  atmosphere 
of  serious,' constructive  thinking  so- necessary  to  the  development  of  wise  and 
practical  solutions  to  our  farm  r>roblens. 

I might  venture  to  suggest  that  instead  of  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  adopting  a tone  of  antagonism  or  condescension,  or  assuming  a cocksure 
attitude  that  carries  its  own  condemnation,  the  gentleman  might  better  serve  agri- 
culture by  recognizing  earnest  efforts  for  a better  farm  program  in  the  making;  and 
that  in  a constructive  spirit  he  should  make  contributions  toward  wise  development 
of  its  oolicy. 

And  by  contributing  something  constructive*  I certainly  do  not  mean  the 

panny-wise,  pound-foolish  kind  of  economy  that  would  sacrifice  even  the  vital 

progress  of  our  agricultural  conservation  program.  Just  this  month  the  American 
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Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  advocated  a slash  of  35  nillion  dollars  in  the  "budget 
authorization  for  the  agricultural  conservation  program  — a slash  not  only  in 
conservation  payments  hut  in  the  functioning  of  the  farmer- elected  committees  so 
capably  administering  the  program. 

The  national  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  apparently  not  even  satisfied 
with  trying  to  block  any  improvements  in  our  price  programs;  it  is  now  tiying  to 
tear  down  the  conservation  program  that  many  of  you  have  worked  so  long  to  build, 

What,  aid  to- agriculture ^ DOBS  the  leadership  of  this  organization  offer?  The 
press  quotes  the  Fafm  Bureau  president  as  having  a tvp-fold  objective*  Defeat  of 
the  Administration’s  farm  program,  and  boosting  the  organization’s  membership  by 
not  quite  100,000, 

I ask  in  all  fairness:  Are  these  the  goals  of  Anerican  agriculture  for  which 

the  gentleman  professes  to  speak?  Is  the  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
blind  to- what  is  happening  to  farm  prices  and  income  in  this  country  today? 

Is  it  no  longer  of  concern  whether  or  not  the  farmer  gets  a decent  and  fair 
return  for  his  investment  and  toil? 

After  all  the  Anerican  farmer  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  — 
after  all  we  have  learned  about  the  interdependence  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor  — after  all  the  progress  we  have  mad6  toward  economic  justice  — must  we  now 
suddenly  revert  to  the  narrow  idea  of  the  Government  keeping  its  "hands  off”  until 
after  the  Nation  has  plunged  once  more  into  the  disastrous  depths  of  depression? 

I don  t think  so. 

But  that  -is  your  choice  — and  that  is  the  only  real  basis  of  conflict  in  the 
current  farm  policy  debate.  ' 

^t  is  the  difference  between  those  wanting  to  push  forward,  and  those  turning 
backvrard. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  those  vrith  determination  to  maintain  a full,  exoanding 


economy;  to  live  in  prosperity  vrith  the  abundance  we  can  produce  by  properly 
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utilizing  it  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  stop-lossers,  the  temporizers,  those  who  are 
trilling  to  gamble  on  getting  by  themselves  regardless  of  vrhat  hapr>ens  to  the  other 
fellow,  They  are  willing  to  risk  the  entire  Nation^ s welfare  on  their  own  stubborn 
lack  of  vision  and  foresight. 

They  are  the  advocates  of  sliding  scale”  orice  supports  that  usually  slide 
only  one  way  — downward.  They  are  — apparently  — not  much  concerned  over  the 
present  slide  of  farm  income* 

They  are  bound  by  the  fallacious  assumntion  that  downward  sliding  -orices 
provide  an  acceptable  vray  to  adjust  production,  they  are  willing  to  starve  farmers 
into  compliance  if  necessary  to  obtain  that  adjustment,  instead  of  doing  it  the  more 
humane  way  — by  the  incentive  of  fair  rewards.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
small  farmers  under  the  brutal  survival~of-the- fit  test  concept  even  if  it  means 
large  numbers  of  farms  and  farmers  forced  out  of  business  at  a heavy  loss.  That  * s 
what  they  mean  by  so-called  ’‘natural  adjustments”. 

But  are  we  satisfied  with  that  harsh  kind  of  a solution  to  our  production 
adjustment  problems,  even  if  it  would  vrork? 

Somehow  we  don’t  believe  this  is  a good  way,  Most  of  us  have  thought  we  had 
gone  beyond  the  dog-eat-dog  law  of  the  jungle.  Yet  that*s  what  is  hidden  behind 
the  concept  of  a downward  sliding  scale  of  prices  aimed  at  forcing  some  farmers 
to  go  broke  and  out  of  business. 

On  which  side  do  you  want  to  be  counted? 

All  that  ^ ask  — all  that  the  present  national  Administration  asks  — is 
constructive  consideration,  with  open  minds,  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made 
for  the  vrelfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  vrelfare  of  the  Nation, 

All  that  we  ask  is  a reasonable  balancing  of  the  Administration’s  •oroposals 
against  the  only  alternatives  before  you. 
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Which  way  of  thinking  offers  ’the  better  hope  for  using  constructively  that 
extra  bushel  of  corh  — that  extra  btishel  beyond  even  safe  reserves  — instead  of 
just  locking  it  up  and  trying  to  quit  producing  it? 

Which  way  offers  the  better  hope  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  real  goal  of  pa'rity, 
nearer  to  a fair  share  of  our  national  income  for  the  farmer?  Which  offers  a way 
to  reduce  our  surpluses,  instead  of  piling  up  more?  Which  offers  the  better  chance 
of  encouraging  increased  consumption  of  the  abundant  food  our  American  farms  can 
produce?  Which  offers  real  Government  economy,  by  doing  more  to  avoid  the  costly 
and  tragic  toll  of  another  depression? 

Those  are  the  real  measuring  rods'  for  judging  our  farm  program  — weighing  it 
in  the  balance  of  public  necessity  and  public  good  against  the  only  alternatives 
remaining. 

^ep  that  bushel  of  corn  in  mind  and  I shall  have  no  fear  of  your  ultimate 
judgment. 

V //.#  II,  ■ 

WWlr 
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Talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ®har le(!3XF'.P*®^am  the.  annual 

'Convention  of  National  Farmers  Un i®ry^®siTver7~'Colo  Monday, 

March  6,  19^0,  8; 4^  MST.  ' ' . • . 


It  is  a very  great  satisfaction  to  meet  with  farm- people.- who  have 
managed  so  successfully  to  express  their  formard-looking- views  to..,  the  Nation. 

These  times  call  for  continued  devotion  to  the  cause  of- equality  for 
agriculture,  for  unwavering  dedication  to  the' -welfare  of  farm -families , for  clear 

<a 

thinking,  and  aggressive  action. 

By  living  up  to  these  standards , ’yo’i  ''lave  won-respect  aad  influence  far 
beyond  that  which  can  be  measured  by  membership  numbers.  . - ,, 

Fortulnately , you  of  the  Farmers  Union  have  many  like-minded  neighbors 
who  belong  to  other  organizations',  or  pe.rhaps  '-to’ none:.at -all  --  farm  people  who 
sincerely  want,  and  resolutely  intend,  to  go  forward  in- building  a strong, 
healthy,  and  prosperous  America, 'a  land  of  opportunity  -for  all. 

You  of  the  Farmers  Union  do  not  lay  claim  to  any-  monopoly . on . such  ideas 
or  ideals . ■ ' ■ 

But  you  can,  and  do.  lay  claim  to  putt ing ' p'ower  into  your-  belief  s 
through  leadership  that  is  dynamic  and  unique"ln' foresight  and- -fear  1-essness . 

You  do  have  a Jim  Patton'.  ' ' - ^ 

You  do  have  a Bill  Thatcher.  ' ' ’ 

You  do  have  a Glenn  Talbott.  ’ , . 

You  do  have  a C.E.  Huff,  whom  you  honor  today.  -•  ; . 

These 'men,  and  your*  other  leaders  of  'courage  and  vision,  , are  working 
with  rare  determination  to  ope-n  wider  the  do'or  of  opportunity  for  the  farm 
family . ' - • ■ . 


That  means 
the  people  of  this 
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country , 


only  for  you,  but  indirectly  for  all 
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Today  I want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  broad  problem  of  opportunity  for  the 
farm  family, 

I touched  on  this  problem  recently  in  discussing  "The  Extra  Bushel,"  the 
bushel  of  grain  which  symbolizes  the  dilemma  of  our  present  day  agriculture. 

Unless  it  is  converted  into  livestock  products  and  eaten,  this  extra  bushel  becomes 
a price -breaking  surplus. 

It  can  break  agriculture. 

Now  what  happens  if  we  don’t  use  that  extra  bushel? 

I ’m  sure  you  know.  The  door  of  opportunity  would  swing  shut  in  the  faces 
of  many  family  farmers  --  and  then  instead  of  the  extra  bushel,  we'll  get  what 
some  people  might  call  the  "extra"  farm  and  the  "extra"  farm  family. 

Even  today  we  have  many  underemployed  people  in  agriculture.  But  we  have 
no  problem  at  all  compared  with  the  tragedy  we'll  face  if  we  permit  sliding  farm 
prices  to  drive  into  bankruptcy  those  who  are  weak  financially,  and  leave  in 
business  only  those  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  ride  out  the  economic  storm. 

Before  I go  on,  I want  to  say  frankly  that  I don't  know  how  many  people  can 
expect  to  make  their  living  from  agriculture,  and  I don't  know  how  many  farms  we 
ought  to  have  for  an  efficient  agriculture.  Evidently  some  people  on  farms  need 
opportunities  in  other  lines  of  work.  But  I tell  you  in  all  sincerity  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  real  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  provide  opportunity  outside 
--  the  answer  is  definitely  not  to  force  people  out  of  farming  with  nowhere  to  go 
and  nothing  to  do.  We  don't  want  to  create  an  army  of  economically  displaced 
persons  in  America. 

Let's  remember,  too,  that  a forcing-out  process  is  something  like  a forest 
fire:  Once  it  gets  a good  start,  it's  hard  to  stop.  A lot  of  people  might  get 

burned,  simply  because  they  were  short  of  cash  and  credit. 

Suppose  prices  of  several  important  farm  commodities  dropped  30  or  40  per- 
cent below  parity.  How  many  farmers  of  your  acquaintance  could  last  more  than  a 
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few  years?  Before  you  , an sweir  remember  that  in  1932  farm  .prices;' ayeraged 

99  percent  of  ..paj^lty  .as  it  ls,,figiired- today and  cash  Incpite  even,  in,  those  .dark 
days,  was  considerably  greater  .than . cash .costs., of  pr.oduction.  - . . 


would  soon  be  v;ell  on  their  way  toward  becoming  managers  or  wage  hands  for 
individuals  and.,. corporations  who  held  the  mortgages.  There ^would  soon  be  a lot 
of  so-called  , "extra"  farms  and  a .lot..of  _^.o-called  "extra"  farm  people, 

...  / . Yet,  there  are  some,  folks  who  seem  tp  think  that  .opportunity  for  .farm 
families  has  very  little  to  do  with  price  support.  I, agree,  that  it’s  more  than  a 
price  supportproblem.  But, before  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  partly  a price  support 
problem,  I think  we'd  better  take  another  look. 

, A ,supiport  program  that  really  supports  --  and  is  keyed  to  abundance  --  can 
, help  broaden  opportunity  for  farm  families.  But  what  some  people  call  a "flexible" 
support,  prp^^,.  the  program  which  ties  a sliding  scale  of  supports  to  commodity 
supplies  , pould  slam  the  door  of  . opportunity  so.  hard  that  a great  many  farm 
families  might  never  get  it  open  again. 


Agriculture  referred  to  latitude  or  elasticity  in  the  means  and  the  methods  for 
providing  price  protection  --  not  to  the,  sliding  spale.^  theory . - . .,  .,  . 

But  I am  not  so  much  disturbed  by  misuse  of  the  term  "•flexible",  as  I am  by 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  sliding  scale  theory  --  the,  philosophy  ..which  holds 
that,. decreasing  the  level  of  . price  support  is.  an  acceptable,  way.  to  adjust,  farm 

’■  * . - ' ' ' ' ' 'V  * ‘ - • ■ ' ' . ‘ >v  ■ ' 

prpductlop,.  , V - 

I find  two  objections  to  that  theory.  One  is  that  most  =people  don,’-t  like 
the  idea,  of  starving,  .farm  families  into  making  adjustments.  The  other  is  that  low 
prices  are  not  always _ effective  in.  cutting  of^production-,  . , • 

Take  ths  record,  on  wh,eat  in  the,  years  before  we  had  an  ad-Justment  program. 
From  ,1920  to  1924  .the  price _pf  wheat. went.  down.  It  topk  three  years  to  get  an 


Let  prices  go  down  ve.ry,  far  and  a. great,  many  farm -owners  and  operators 


Incidentally,  the  term  "flexible"  as  originally  used  by  the  Department  of 
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appreciable  decrease  in  acreage.  From  1925  to '192'$,  the  price  went  down  some 
more;  but  acreage  went  up.  From  1929  to  1932,  the  price  went  on  down,  and  wheat 
acreage  stayed  about  the  same.  Another  fact  to  remember  is  that  total  farm  pro- 
duction stays  high  whether  prices  are  good  or  bad.  Only  drought  has  been  able  to 
make  much  of  a dent  in  total  agricultural  output. 

I think  I know  how  the  basic  error  came  about.  Some  people  Jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  farming  is  like  the  'steel  industry  or  the  automobile  manufacturing 
bus j ness.  They  figured  that  farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  tailor  production  to 
demand  by  responding  to  price  declines.  But  they  didn’t  visualize  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  they  could  be  right  about  that.  If  the  farm  production  of  the 
Nation  were  controlled  by  about  the  same  number  of  people  as  now  control  the  out- 
put of  automobiles  --  if  people  were  willing  to  wait  another  year  to  buy  that  new 
streamlined  beefsteak  --  if  the  farmer’s  customers  could  decide  to  make  yesterday’s 
breakfast  do  until  they  could  afford  chromium  trimmings  on  the  bacon  --  then  they 
might  be  right.  But  if  those  ideas  seem  a little  bit  silly,  it’s  because  the 
whole  idea  that  farming  is  like  auto  manufacturing  is  silly  and  unreal.  The 
reality  is  that  food  is  produced  by  millions  of  farm  people  who  make  their  own 
decisions,  and  it  will  be  well  for  America  to  see  that  the  widest  possible 
opportunity  stays  open  for  those  Independent  producers. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I don’t  think  any  price  support  program  can  ij| 

itself  safeguard  opportunity  for  tha  family  farm.  But  I do  believe  that  the  ri^^Jht 

■f  . 

kind  of  price  support  program  is  essential  to  carrying  out  a policy  of  abundance 
and  that  only  by  following  a policy  of  abundance  can  the  Nation  provide  opportunity 
for  the  family  farm. 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  on  a little  excursion 'into  recent 
history  --a  bit  of  history  that  seems  to  be  Just  about  forgotten  by  some  people. 

I want  to  take  you  on  that  excursion  to  show  how  the  Administration  price  support 
program  developed,  and  -vrhy  we  oppose  the  sliding  scale  philosophy. 
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I think  you  of  the  Farmers  Union  ought  to  review  that  history  so  that  you 
can  explain  it  to  others. 

First,  the  Administration  plan  has  behind  it  years  of  hard,  careful  study. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  cooperation  of  many  land- 

grant  college  people,  farm  organizations,  and  individual  farmers,  began  to  considei 
0 

how,  in  the  coming  postwar  period,  the  mistakes  of  the  1920 's  could  be  avoided. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  a Department  Policy  and 
Program  committee  to  work  sifting  all  the  previous  studies,  taking  an  up-to-date 
look  at  agriculture  as  it  then  stood,  and  trying  to  develop  information  that  would 
help  Congress  to  legislate  a long-range  farm  program. 

I was  Assistant  Secretary  then.  It  was  part  of  my  Job  to  organize  this 
project  and  get  it  ready  for  the  Congress . 

, In  19^7,  the  then  Secretary  and  other  Department  officials  presented  the 
testimony  to  the  Eightieth  Congress.  We  made  one  basic  policy  recommendation  -- 
what  we  called  a "policy  of  organized,  sustained  and  realistic  abundance." 

Now  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  we  believed  this  Nation  has  no 
desirable  alternative  but  to  learn  to  live  with  its  abundance.  We  said  that 
agriculture  was  not  likely  to  become  less  productive  unless  farmers  were  bank- 
rupted. We  showed  that  continuing  progress  in  research,  in  mechanization,  in 
electrification,  and  in  soil  conservation  would  make  our  farms  more  productive. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  American  people  wanted  more  food  and  needed  more  food  for 
good  health  and  vigor.  And  we  stated  that  national  prosperity  could  be  maintained 
6nly  by  an  expanding,  and  not  by  a shrinking,  economy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  that  time  said  a number  of  important  things 
that  you  may  remember.  He  stressed  the  belief  that  any  system  which  forces  us  to 
waste  what  we  have  produced  is  doomed,  that  the  people  won’t  stand  for  it. 

Even  more  important,  he  pointed  out,  that  efforts  to  maintain  a floor 


under  consumption  must  be  an  essential  part  of  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
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surpluses  and  low  prices . . ■ 

That  was  essential  to  a "policy  of  organized,  sustained  and  realistic 
abundance"  in  19^7-  It  ia  an  essential 'now. 

What  happened  to  those  reconmendations? 

Well,  some  people  have  said  that  the  law  shoved  through  to  passage  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  followed  the  Department's  suggestions.  . 

That  idea  is  about  as  far  off  the  beam  as  it's  possible  to  get. 

We  recommended  a policy  of  organized,  sustained  and  realistic  abundance. 
The  Eightieth  Congress  legislated  a policy  of  sliding  scale  price  support. 

We  recommended  a floor  under  consumption.  The  Eightieth  Congress 
legislated  a program  which,  by  reducing  price  suppor't:  as  supplies  increased,  was 
designed  to  starve  farmers  into  making  production  ad’^ustments . 

The  two  kinds  of  policy  are  not  even  shirt-tail  cousins. 

When  the  new  Congress  convened,  its  agriculture  committees  called  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Administration.  We  set  to  work  to  find  practical  methods 
for  protecting  farm  returns  within  the  broad  policy  of  organized,  sustained  and 
realistic  abundance. 

We  reviewed  all  th©  previous  farm  program  legislation  --  and  all  the  ideas 
we  could  find  that  had  .been  suggested  but  hot  carried  out.  We  tried  to  do  some 
independent  thinking  in  the  light  of  very  recent  agricultural  and  national  economic 
trends. 

We  were  acutely  aware  that  farm  prices  and  Income  were  sliding  down. 
Deserves  of  storable  commodities  were  rapidly  building  up  toward  not  merely  safe 
but  maximum  levels.  Supplies  of  perishacle  comimodlties  which  had  support  were 
also  accumulating,  making,  it  clearly  evident  thab  methods  of  support  which  worked 
for  storable  commodities  were  not  at  all  pcacticAl  for  perishables. 

Those  were  the  concrete  facts  we  faced,  ^The  question  was  what  to  do  about 

them. 
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We  might  have  urged  ahandoning  support  of  perishables  altogether.  But 
there  vere  very  good  reasons  agaihst  that.  First,  production  of  meat,  milk,  eggs, 
and  poultry  should  be  encouraged,  because  the  people  want  these  foods  and  because 
livestock  production  offers  the  best  hope 'of  eating  up  potential  grain  surpluses. 
Second,  some  of  the  perishables  are  major  sources  of  farm  Income.  How  could  they 
logically  be  left  out  of  a price  support  system  that  attempts  to  keep  farm  income 
at  a reasonable  level?  ' 

You  see,  we  were  looking  for  a program  that  would  d«  a better  Job  of  meet- 
ing the  long-time  objective  of  price  support.  We  were  trying  to  find  a program 
that  would  keep  the  purchasing  power  of  important  commodities  from  dropping  too 
low.  ' We  wanted  to  maintain  opportunity  for  farmers  to  ears  a fair  income. 

Our  farm  laws  in  the  past  had  tried  to  define  parity  of  Income  and  thus 
set  up  a farm  income  objective.  But  the  definitions  had  always  been  tentative 
and  not  geared  into  any  program.  The  result  was  that  we  have  had  price  objectives 
for  individual  commodities  but  never  price  objectives  aimed  at  a specific  income 
target . * 

We  decided  to  make  a new  try.  That  was  our  first  recommendation. 

This  was  our  approach:  Surely  there  must  be  some  level  of  farm  buying 

power  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  American  public. 
That  level  should  be  our  minimuip6bjective . We  believed  that  the  level  might  vary, 
but  that  it  was  Important  to  keep  farm  Income  from  dropping  too  sharply  and  too 
far  at  any  one  time.  That  made  it  necessary  that  the  income  target  should  always 
be  in  line  with  recent  Income  levels.  We  lecommended  a moving  target:  that  level 

of  cash  receipts  from  marketing  which  would  have  the  same  buying  power  that  cash 
receipts  had,  on  the  average,  in  a recent  10-year  period.  For  various  reasons,  we 
suggested  that  the  base  could  well  be  the  first  IP  of  the  past  12  years,  with  the 
base  moving  forward  each  year. 
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Right  here,  let  me  point  out  another  fact  that  seems  to  he  largely  ignore 
lately.  We  did  not  offer  this  proposal  and  say:  take  it  or  leave  it.  We  said, 
if  this  suggested  income  objective  is  either  too  high  or  too  lov,  let's  change  it 
Let's  find  the  right  level  --  hut  let's  find  a reasonable  objective  and  then  tie 
commodity  price  supports  to  that  objective. 

Next,  we  asked  ourselves  which  commodities  should  be  assured  of  support? 

It  seemed  logical  that  the  commodities  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  importance  to  overall  farm  income.  On  this  basis,  we  suggested  ten  commodi 
ties  for  mandatory  support,  some  of  them  storable  and  some  not. 

We  suggested  the  meat  animals  — beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs.  In  19^8 
cattle  and  calves  had  brought  in  17  percent  of  total  cash  receipts.  Hogs  had 
brought  in  more  than  12  percent.  Sheep  and  lambs  together  had  accounted  for  only 
1,3  percent,  but  we  didn't  see  the  logic  in  covering, all  other  meat  animals  and 
not  lambs.  , 

We  suggested  chickens  and  eggs  for  mandatory  support.  They  accounted  in 
19^8  for  nearly  8 percent  of  farm  receipts. 

We  suggested  milk  for  assured  support.  Including  farm  butter  and  butterfj.,^ 
milk  brought  in  Ih.'^  percent  of  total  receipts  in  19^8. 

Those  were  the  nonstorable  commodities  we  recommended  for  mandatory  suppoi 
Lumped  together,  they  accounted  for  53  percent  of  total  receipts  from  farm  commod: 

ties . How  could  they  be  left  out  of  a support  program? 

Then,  we  suggested  four  of  the  so-called  basic  crops  for  mandatory  suppor-* 

Wheat,  which  brought  in  nearly  8 percent  of  farm  receipts,  cotton,  which  accounted 
for  7 percent;  corn  with  nearly  4 percent;  and  tobacco,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  3 percent  of  total  receipts. 

These  10  commodities  combined  accounted  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  farm 
receipts  in  19^-8. 
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We  Indicated  that  Congress  might  want  to  add  to  that  list/we  hoped  nothing 
would  he  taken  off.  We  urged  that  other  commodities  he  supported  .in  relation  to 
those  priority  commodities,  taking  into  account  available  funds  and  authorities, 
the  ability  of  producers  to  keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  We  also  suggested  that  support  prices  arrived  at  by  formula  might  not 
always  make  good  sSnse  and  that  there  should  be . discretionary  authority  to  adjust 
supports  within  limits  to  maintain  desirable  price  relationships  among  commodities, 
especially  between  feed  and  livestock.  ‘ 

But  this  still  left  the  problem  of  how  to  apply  support  to  perishables. 
Loans  and  purchases  work  all  right  for  storables,  but  not  for  perishables. 

The  purchase  method  discourages  consumption  by  raising  prices  to  consumers. 

It  takes'away  from  consumers , the  foods  they  want,  and  places  those  foods  in 
Government  warehouses.. 

It  puts  the  Government  in  business  in  a big  way,  buying,  storing,  and  try- 
ing to  dispose  of  perishable  commodities. 

It  is  expensive  and  wasteful,  because  perishables  must  be  processed  or 
kept  in  cold  storage  or  both,  and  even  then  there  is  danger  of  waste.' 

It  makes  a difficult  disposal  problem,  because  the  products  can  seldom  be 
sold  back  into  domestic  markets.  Instead  they  must  generally  be  given  away  or  sold 
abroad  at  prices  much  lower  than  American  consumers  are  paying. 

We  suggested  an  alternative  support  method.  W§/proppsed  that  whenever 
perishables  require  support  and  there  are  no  further  satisfactory  outlets  such  as 
the  school  lunch  program,  the  Government  should  stop  buying  and  start  making 
production  payments  directly  to  producers. 

Now  how  would  this  eliminate  the  disadvantages  of  purchases?  First,  it 
would  enable  producers  to  go  on  producing,  and  consumers  to  go  on  consuming,  beyond 
the  point  where,  at  higher  prices,  consumption  would  go  down  and  surpluses  would 
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plle  up.-  'Even  a little  progress  'beyond  the  norms.l  cuttlng-off  point  would  mean 
millions  of  dollars  a year  to  producers  and  more  nearly  adequate  diets  for  con- 
sumers , 

Let  me  give  you  a couple  of  examples.  Fluid  milk  consumption  per  capita 
reached  its  all-time  high  in  19^5*  Since  then  it  has  dropped  an  q.verage  of  15  per- 
cent per  person.  Per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy  products  reached  a record 
high  in  19^2.  It  has  since  duropped  to  a near-record  low. 

We  are  consuming  considerably  less  than  our  prewar  per  capita  average.  We 
are  not  far  from  the  depression  level.  Yet  the  Government  has  in  its  possession, 
in  expensive  storage,  nearly  90  million  pounds  of  butter,  more  than  22  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  around  211  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  solids.  These  pro- 
ducts  represent  between  2 and.  2^  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk.  That  is  by  no 
means  the  total  bought  by  the  Government.  It’s  Just  what  we  have  on  hand. 

Now  let's  look  at  our  egg  situation.  In  19^8  we  consumed  386  eggs  apiece -- 

and  the  Government  bought  and  stored  seven  eggs  apiece  --  eggs  we  produced  but 

didn't  use.  In  J 9^9  'w©  ©-te  375  ©ggs  apiece,  or  11  less  than  in  19^8  --  and  the 

Government  bought  those  11  eggs,  and  six  more,  or  a total  of  17  per  capita.  If  we 

\ 

had  eaten  those  seven  eggs  bought  by  the  Government  in  19^8,  our  total' consumption 
would  have  been  393  ©ggs  apiece;  and  if  we  had  eaten  those  17  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  19^9  total  would  have  been  392  ©ggs  apiece,  almost  exactly  the  same. 

Both  years  the  total  would  have  been  less  than  oiur  19^5  record  consumption  of  397- 

Unfortunately,  we  didn't  eat  as  many  eggs  as  we  produced,  and  at  the  end 
of  19^9  the  Government  had  73  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  and  was  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  peddle  them  abroad  at  prices  far  below  cost. 

The  purpose  of  the  production  payment  method  is  to  maintain  farm  returns 
and  still  let  people  get  good  food  at  prices  that  will  encourage  consumption. 

It  would  be  used  to  encourage  livestock  production.  This  woulc^elp  consume 
grain  supplies  that  might  otherwise  become  sirplus . It  would  be  a means  of  adjust- 
ing the  pattern  of  agricultural  production,  and  of  conserving  the  soil.  For  real 
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soll  conservation,  we  fieed  more  emphasis  on  grass  and  legumes . But  to  use  those 
crops  profitably,  we  must  balance  up  our  farming  pattern  with  greater  livestock 
production.  In  some  areas,  more  grass  and  legumes  will  mean  better  rotations,  In 
other  places  better  protection  against  wind  erosion  and  the  effects  of  drought.  In 
some  areas,  there  would  not  be  more  land  in  grass  but  better  care  of  the  grass 
already  growing,  better  range  management  including  protection  against  weeds  and 
brush,  and  various  measures  to  improve  stands  of  grass.  This  would  be  made  possible 
by  more  stable  conditions  for  livestock  producers. 

The  production  payment  method  Is  not  something  that  we  pulled  out  of  a hat. 
It  has  been  talked  about  for  a long  time.  It  has  been  recommended  by  a number  of 
leading  economists  and  by  businessmen  who  want  to  keep  the  Government  out  of 
business.  It  was  recommended  by  the  agricultural  staff  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

Of  course  the  production  payment  method  is  also  opposed  by  some  Individuals 
and  groups.  But  they  offer  no  alternative  method  that  will  work  for  support  of 
perishables.  We  do  not  insist  the  /Administration  has  a monopoly  on  the  right 
answers.  We  do  say  that  unless  somebody  shows  us  a better  way  of  getting  the 
necessary  results,  we  have  a right  to  ask  that  our  recommendation  at  least  be  tried. 

The  last  of  our  recommendations  had  to  do  with  limits  on  the  amount  of 
price  support  and  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  it.  To  my  knowledge,  nobody 
has  ever  suggested  unconditional  and  unlimited  price  support.  One  effective  limit 
is  the  use  of  a priority  list  of  commodities.  But  others  are  necessary.  In 
return  for  price  support,  farmers  are  willing,  we  believe,  to  meet  certain 
responsibillt'ies , They  are  willing  to  undertake  to  adjust  production  of  individual 
commodities  to  reasonable  levels  of  demand.  There  will,  of  course,  be  limits  to 
demand  under  any  program,  and  when  the  limit  is  reached,  and  when  safe  reserves  of 
storables  have  been  put  away,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
production  pattern. 
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The  privilege  of  receiving  price  support  logically  carries  with  it  also 
responsibility  for  conserving  the  soil.  It  Just  doesn 't  make  sense  for  the  govern- 
ment to  put  out  money  for  soil  conservation  with,,  one  hand  and,  with  the  other,  put 
out  price  support  money  to  farmers  who  deliberately. abuse  the  land.  At  least  a 
minimum  effort  toward  soil  conservation  ought  to  be  part  of  the  bargain  between 
the  general  public  and  the  farmers. 

In  line  with  long-standing  policy  and  ,precedent,  we  advocated  another  limit 
to  price  support  --  one  based  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  family-type  farming 
and  not  encouraging  kig-scale  industrialized  farming.  We  proposed  that  Congress 
follow  the  principle  that  on  family-type  farms  the  full  production  - of  price- 
supported  commodities  should  be  entitled  to  support,  and  that  larger  farms  should 
have  the  same  support  as  the  biggest  family-type  farms  but  not  more. 

Now,  this  particular  principle  has  been  attacked  as  an  attempt  to  put  a 
"ceiling  on  opportunity"  in  agriculture. 

But  whose  opportunity  is  referred  to? 

It  would  not  limit  opportunity  for  farm  families. 

It  would  not  put  a celling  on  opportunity  for  family  farming, 

I leave  it  to  you  to  decide  who  is  trying  to  maintain  opportunity  for  the 
farm  family  and  for  family- type  farming. 

I have  gone  into  some  detail  about  the  Administration’s  price  support 
recommendations,  that  you  will  understand  them  and  be  able  to  explain  them.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  they  embrace  both  logic- and  historical  precedent.  They 
offer  the  means  not  only  for  supporting  individual  commodities  but  for  moving  ahead 
toward  the  real  objective  of  price  supports  --  that  of  providing  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  earn  a fair  income. 

The  Administration's  program  has  been  developed  to  help  effectuate  a policy 
of  abundance.  That’s  the  only  policy  that  offers  real  opportunity  for  farm 
families . 
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Eyerylrody  is  in  favor  of  a policy  of  abundance,  in  principle,  but  it  seems 
that  nol/everybody  favors  it  in  practice. 

Everybody  is  in  favor  of  fair  income  for  farmers,  in  principle,  but  it 
seems  that  noyeverybody  favors  it  in  practice. 

Everybody  is  in  favor  of  fair  income  for  farmers,  in  principle,  but  it 
seems  that  not/everybody  favors  a program  the,t  would  help  assure  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a fair  Income. 

Everybody  is  in  favor  of  producing  and  consuming  a little  extra,  but  it 
seems  that  not  everybody  favors  a program  to  extend  effective  demand  a little  way 
beyond  the  point  where  it  would  otherwise  shut  off. 

Now,  it  -is  natural  to  ask  at  this  point;  "What  does  the  farmer  favor?" 

But  this  is  not  the  question  we  are  hearing,  What  we  hear  is:  "Who  shall  speak 

for  the  farmer?" 

As  it  is  used,  this  question  seems  to  imply  that  very  few  persons  have 
a right  to  an  opinion  on  the  price  support  issue.  As  it  is  used,  the  question 
seems  to  imply  that  the  sliding  scale  of  supports  is  good  enough,  and  anybody  who 
thinks  we  can  do  better  ought  to  have  his  head  examined. 

Actually,  price  supports  are  the  business  of  all  the  people  --  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes,  the  people  who  pay  out  their  money  in  the  grocery  store,  the 
people  who  pass  the  laws,  the  people  who  administer  the  laws,  the  people  of  many 
organizations,  and  the  people  who  belong  to  no  organization. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty,  to  work  for  farm  policies  that  serve  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
The  farmer-committees  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  report  on  the 
programs  they  administer,  including  the  deficiencies  of  those  programs  and  their 
recommendations  for  improvement.  If  a businessman  has  an  idea  that  might  improve 
farm  policy,  he  has;  a right  to  speak  his  piece.  The  same  goes  for  the  laboring  man 
and  labor  leaders,  and  for  the  farmers  and  farm  leaders. 
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This  Is  everybody’s  business.  If  the  wrong  decisions  ere  made,  the  people 
are  likely  to  take  the  necessary  stops  to  get  the  wrong  decisions  changed,  and  the 
right  decisions  made. 

Unfortunately,  some  pressure  experts  who.  claim  to  speak  for  many  thousands 
of  voters  are  threatening  the  political  lives  of  legislators  who  would  like  to 
give  the  Adminis.tration  program  a fair  trial.  These  pressure  experts, are  afraid 
to  poll  the  people  for  whom  they  profess  to  speak.  Why?.  All  the  polls  that  have 
been  taken  show  why  they  are  afraid.  ... 

Not  only  farmers  but  many^other  people  are  asking  sharp  questions  about 
present  agricultural  conditions  and  trends. 

Is  it  fair  to  agriculture  --  .and  is  it  good  for  the, Nation  — to  allow  the 

net  income  of  farm  operators  to  fall  22  percent  in  two  years'time  --  while  farmers 

are  producing  food  and  fiber  at  record  and  near-record  levels? 

Is  it  fair,  to  agriculture  --  and  good  for  the  Nation  --  to  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a further  drop  in  farm  prices  and  income  --  so  that  this  year's  net 
return  from  agriculture  may  be .one -third  below  that  of  three  years  ago? 

Is  it  fair  to  agriculture  --  and  good  for  the  Nation  --  when  persons  on 

farms  average  less  than  half  as  much  inccnie,  from  adl,  sources,  as  other  persons? 

Last  year  per  capita  income  of  farm  persons  was  only  $7^3  compared  with  $1555  for 
nonfarm  people.  This  year,  if  19^9  trends  continue,  farm  people  will  have  less 
than  40  percent  as  much  income,  per  capita  as  the  other  people  in  the  Nation. 

Are  these  things  fair  to  agriculture  — and  good  for  the  Nation? 

You  know  the  answer  and  so  do  I. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

We  can't  go  on  indefinitely  refusing  to  face  reality. 

To  accept  the  sliding  scale  or  stop- loss  supports  is,  in  my  opinion,  . 
equivalent  to  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  hoping  that  the/^roblem  will  get  tired 
and  go  away. 
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The  slldlrg  scale  is  wrong  because  it  offers  as  a solution  to  falling 
prices  and  disappearing  income,  a starving  out  process  for  farm  families  who 
happen  to  be  short  of  land  resources,  cash  or  credit.  It’s  wrong  because  it  creates 
so-called  "extra"  farms  and  so-called  "extra"  people. 

And  by  what  Justification  does  it  do  this?  In  the  name  of  efficiency. 

Let!s  take  this  efficiency  argument  apart  and  look  at  it.  I'm  in  favor 
of  efficiency.  So  are  you.  So  is  everybody .else . We  know,  for  example,  what  it 
meant  to  us  during  the  recent  war  when  we  were  meeting  our  greatest  emergency  of 
all  time.  Also,  from  the  farm  income  standpoint,  we  know  that  cost  reductions  due 
to  efficiency  raise  net  income.  In  the  early  1940's,  if  costs  per  unit  had  been  as 
high  as  in  the  early  1920 's,  net  income  would  have  been  only  three -fourths  a^^great. 
So  efficiency  is  important. 

j But  remember  this:  Low  prices  do  not  encourage  efficiency.  It  takes  money 

to  buy  new  machines,  more  fertilizer,  better  seed.  It  takes  more  cash  to  buy 
electricity  than  to  buy  kerosene  for  the  lamps.  It  takes  more  cash  to  buy  gasoline 
for  tractors,  than  to  raise  feed  for  horses. 

Our  big  spurts  in  efficiency  have  come  in  response  to  high  prices,  not  low 

prices. 

Low  prices  are  supposed  to  force  people  out  of  farming.  But  what  actually 
happens?  People  leave  the  farms  when  prices  are  high  because  that  is  when  the 
cities  offer  the  most  opportunities.  People  flock  back  from  the  cities  to  the 
farms  when  Jobs  run  out,  and  that's  when  farm  prices  are  low.  So  you  have  people 
leaving  farms  when  prices  are  high  and  coming  back  when  prices  are  low. 

Suppose  you  try  to  starve  people  out  of  farming  by  letting  prices  drop. 

Does  that  hurt  only  those  who  are  supposed  to  get  out?  No,  it  hurts  all  farmers, 
including^  the  most  efficient.  It  depresses  our  entire  agriculture  and  administers 
a terrific  shock  to  the  whole  economy.  Even  if  it  would  work,  it  would  be  an 
extremely  costly  way  to  get  rid  of  the  less  efficient.  Many  efficient  farmers 
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coulin't  take  it  very  long. 

But  then,  who  ia  to  say  which  farmers  are  efficient?  Perhaps  some  records 
on  wheat  production  costs  will  help  us  draw  the  line.  Just  east  of  us,  here  in 
Denver,  lie  the  Great  Plains,  Farmer ^there  have  "been  growing  wheat  in  recent  years 
for  an  average  of  less  than  $1.10  a hushel.  Between  the  Plains  and  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  cost  edges  up  to  a little  over  $1,25.  In  the  Central  Corn  Belt,  it’gkore 
than  $1.65;  and  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  area,  more  than  $2.00,  Supai^ficially,  it 
might  seem  that  the  $2,00  man  ought  not  to  grow  any  wheat  because  a man  in  the 
Plains  can  grow  it  96  cents  cheaper.  ’ Maybe  we  should  try  to  dr3ve  out  of  wheat 
production  all  those  producers  who  live  East  of  the  Missouri  River  --  grow  it  all 
in  th©  Plains.  Of  course,  drought  sometimes  kills  the  crop  in  the  Plains,  and,  of 
course,  scai^producers  in  the  Plains  are  presumably  less  efficient  than  others  in 
th©  same  area.  But  where  do  you  draw  the  line? 

Let's  go  on.  Out  in  th©  Pacific  Northwest,  wheat  producers  have  to  spend 
more  per  acre  than  do  th©  farmers  in  th©  Plains,  but  they  get  bigger  yields.  So 
they've  beep  growing  wheat,  according  to  records  I've  seen,'  for  about  95  cents  a 
bushel,  compared  with  $1.10  in  th©  Plains.  Well,  then,  they  must  be  more  efficient 
than  the  Plains  wheat  growers,  so  they  ought  to  grow  all  th©  wheat  --  is  that  fight' 
Of  course,  th©  Plains  farmers  don't  have  too  many  choices  besides  wheat,  and,  of 
course,  we  need  more  than  on©  kind  of  wheat.  But  let's  draw  the  line,  and  force 
out  the  inefficient  --  that's  the  idea  of  the  sliding  scale. 

Follow  th©  theory  on  out.  Force  out  all  the  inefficient.  There's  »o 
place  to  di'aw  th©  line.  There's  no  place  to  atop,  logically,  until  you  are  dow»  to 
on©  producer  and  on©  farm. 

Neither  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  nor  in  any  other  name,  do  th©  Americaji 
people  want  to  force  millions  of  farm  families  out  of  agriculture,  leaving  th©  land 
resources  of  the  Nation  concentrated  in  a relatively .few  hands. 

Such  a concentration  of  power  in  agriculture  would  be  even  more  threatening 
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to  American  Ideals  than  is  concentration  of  industry. 

We  must,  on  the  contrary,  widen  the  opportunity  for  farm  families  to 
achieve  in  agriculture  an  Income  and  standard  of  living  that  are  commensurate  with  tl 
the  skill  and  the  labor  and  the  investment  employed.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must 
do  oijir  utmost  to  opeiy{)pport  uni  ties  for  farm  people  outside  agriculture. 

We  realize  that  a price  support  program,  no  matter  how  efficient  and 
realistic  it  might  be,  is  at  best  only  a partial  answer  to  this  question  of 
widening  opportunity  for  the  family  farm. 

Within  agriculture  we  need  conservation  programs,  an  extension  of  electri- 
fication, adequate  credit  facilities,  and  a stronger  cooperative  movement.  Yet 
the  national  leadership  of  one  farm  organization  is  now  asking  Congress  to  cut  the 
conservation  program,  and  it  is  siding  with  big  business  and  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  in  a tax  fight  against  farmer  cooperatives.  I wonder  how  many 
farmers  would  say  that  they  are  properly  represented  by  these  efforts  to  cut 
conservation  and  burden  their  cooperatives  with  unfair  taxes. 

We  also  need  educational  and  guidance  services  for'  many  farm  families.  We 
need  programs  to  assist  low-income  farm  families  who  want  to  continue  on  the  land 
--to  stimulate  further  industrial  expansion  in  underdeveloped  areas  so  as  to  pro- 
vide off-the-farm  opportunities  for  full  or  part-time  work  --  to  assist  families 
or  persons  who  gain  their  living  principally  as  hired  workers. 

But  at  the  heart  of  any  overall  farm  program  must  be  ‘ia  realistic,  adequate 
and  efficient  system  of  price  and  income  protection. 

We  have  entered  a truly  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  American  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a period  so  crucial  that  what  results  from  it  may  well  determine  the 
future  not  only  of  more  than  five  million  farm  families,  but  the  very  freedom  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

The  job  of  widening  agricultural  opportunity  as  one  of  the  foremost  means  of 
maintaining  national  prosperity  is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  all  the  people.  But 
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it  is  in  a special  sense  the . opportunity,  .and  responsibility,  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Farmers  Union.  . ••  ..  , 

The  historic  ideals  of  the  Farmers  Union  are  American  to  the  core.  It  is 
only  - ^ , 

not/healthy  --  it  is  vital  --  for  such  organizations  as  yours  to  speak  their  minds 

’ .1 

with  volume  and  vigor.  . . 

f 

So  I want  to  say  to  you  today:  ^Stand  by  your  guns.  Keep  fighting  for 
those  bright  Ideals  of  a more,  equitablo  shad's  of  the  national  Income  .for  farmers 
--  of  security  for  the  family  farm  --  of  real  and  true  parity  .of  ..opportunity  for 
the  man  and  his  family  w^ip -^produce  ■the,  .most  essential  of  all  commodities. 

• Follow  your  fearless  and  forward-looking  leadership. 

That,  way  lies  the  solution. tg^ the  problem  of  the  so-called  "extra"  farm 
and  the  so-called  "extra"  farm  people. 
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This  opportunity  to  talk  mth  you  tonight  about  agricultural  research  in 
the  Nation's  Point  IV  program  is  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  me. 


earnest  and  abiding  cooperation  in  the  world-wide  efforts  which  we,  as  a Nation, 
propose  to  carr^'"  forward*  Wo  are  now  standing  on  the  threshold  of  those  activities 
Many  of  you  undoubtedly  are  avare  that  Congress  is  now  considering  its 
first  authorization  under  Point  IV. 


We,  in  agriculture,  are  familiar  v/ith  the  real  value  and  lasting  worth  of 
this  principle. 

r 

The  vigorous  grovrfch  of  our  agriculture  can  be  traced  in  large  part  to  the 
application  of  the  identical  doctrine  laere.  at  home. 


"Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  vrorld,  through  their 
ovm  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more • clothing,  more  materials  for  housing, 
and  more  mechanical  pmer  to  lighten  their  burdens." 

President  Truman  spoke  his  enduring  faith  in  the  American  tradition  he 
Imows  so  well. 

Those  same  words  would  have  been  appropriate  nearly  90  years  ago  when 
the  first  Morrill  Act  gave  us  the  foundation  of  our  Land  Grant  Colle  ge  system. 


In  particular,  I would  like  to’ welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  your 


At  its  core.  Point  IV  is  an  article  of  the  American  faith. 


Let  me  quote  from  the  President's  Inaugural  Address: 


Those  same  words  could  have  been  fittingly  repeated  v/hen  our  E::tension 
Service  began  its  formal  career  of  service  to  American  farmers  nearly  40  years  ago 
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Taken  together,  our  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  our  Extension  Service  today 
form  one  of  the  vrorld 's  greatest  institutions  of  learning. 

This  university  — vdthout  counterpart  anyv/here  in  the  world  — is  an 
institution  dedicated,  in  the  President’s  own  terms,  to  this  purpose; 

"To  help  a free  people  • , • through  their  own  efforts  ..." 

This  is  the  hidden  strength  of  our  democracy  and  the  root  of  our  flourishing 
agriculture,  . ’ 

This  is  the  tested  principle  upon  which  we  propose  to  carry  forward 
cooperative  agricultural  programs  vdthin  the  broad  scope  of  Point  17. 

The  goal,  of  course,  is  to  help  the  farmers  of  other  lands  to  help  themselve 

In  its  essence,  our  program  will  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 

this . 

In  fact,  nothing  more  should  be  needed. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  v/e  can  hardly  expect  to  win  through  on  anything 
less  than  the  vital  principle  which  has  nourished  and  strengthened  our  agriculture. 

This  principle,  hov-rever,  faces  the  challenge  of  a sea  change  when  we  carry 
it  abroad  — to  our  good  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  to  the  newly  freed  peoples 

of  Asia,  and  to  the  friendly  lands  of  the  hear  East, 

Can  we  transplant  it  successfully? 

The  measure  of  our  success  mil  measure  the  final  success  of  the  free 
peoples  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  era  of  world-wide  peace,  plenty,  and 
freedom. 

This  is  a promise  worth  our  most  devoted  efforts. 

Peace,  plenty,  and  freedom  in  foreign  lands  mean  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom 
here  at  home. 

This  is  the  new  equation  of  a "wo  rid  in  which  democracy  is  a dynamic  and 
living  force. 
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We  can  make  good  on  the  pronise  --  for  ourselves  and  for  all  our  neighbors. 

lHy  confidence  is  founded  on  the  long  and  successful  history  of  technical 
cooperation  in  foreign  lands  which  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  research  bureaus  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  have  an 
overseas  record  that  runs  back  more  than  I'lalf  a.  century*  For  the  most  part,  the 
early  work  was  concerned  v.lth  the  discovery  of  plants  of  desirable  quality  and 
their  introdiAction  into  the  United  States.  We  have  also  imported  animals  with 
characteristics  which  would  help  us  improve  our  o\m  livestock. 

This  work  has  become  a two-way  street. 

Today  many  of  our  acclimated  plants  and  animals  are  being  sent  abroad 
where  their  superior  qualities,  in  turn,  may  bring  about  desirable  improvements 
in  foreign  agriculture. 

Australia  is  making  mda  use  of  a disease-resistant  variety  of  sugar  cane 
which  our  scientists  developed  to  resuscitate  sugar  cane  production  Vidthin  our 
own  boundaries.  The  now  variety  is  now  helping  Australian  growers  combat  many 
sugar  cane  diseases.  Companion  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt  and  are 
being  tested  in  India  — not  because  of  their  resistance  to  disease,  but  because 
they  apparently  fit  the  sub-tropical  climates  of  those  lands. 

India  and  the  United  States  also  are  engaged  in  parallel  breeding  programs 
in  which  the  goals  are  high  producing  dairy  animals  which  also  can  ^'dthstand 
heat  and  drought.  Some  few  years  ago  we  imported  Red  Sindhi  cattle  from  India 
to  cross  with  Jerseys.  Our  target  has  been  a cross-bred  line  adapted  to  the 
Southern  States  by  combining  the  Jersey's  flow  of  rich  milk  with  the  Red  Sindhi' s 
protective  sweat  glands.  Since  then  we  have  sent  Jerseys  of  superior  bloodlines 
to  India  to  be  crossed  with  the  Red  Sindhi  in  their  homeland.  Thus,  the  ivork  is 
going  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  globe. 
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Ariother  cooperative  cattle  program  is  the  resolute  campaign  ivhich  the 
liiited  States  and  Ilexico  are  waging  to  stamp  out  f oot-and-nouth  disease  in  our 
neighboring  republic.  The  disease  is  nov^  under  control,  and  we  hope  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  costly  and  time-consuming  inoculations.  The  control  program  w'ill  liave 
to  be  continued  to  overcome  any  possible  sporadic-  outbreaks  when  the  immunity 
provided  by  the  vaccine  has  worn  off.  But  we  can  say  i/dth  confidence  to  cattle 
raisers,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  the  danger  from  the 
destructive  havoc  of  widespread  epidemics  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been 
greatly  lessened,  ¥e  are  making  real  progress  in  eradicating  the  disease. 

Cur  insecticides  likewise  are  \;orking  for  improvement  in  the  Good  neighbor 
republics  of  Latin  America, 

Toxaphene,  for  instance,  is  gaining  increasing  acceptance  in  protecting 
Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  cattle  from  ticks  and  grubs*  ' 

Benzene  hexachloride , another  chemical  wdth  deadly  impact  on  insects,  is 
growing  in  favor  in  Brazil  for  its  ef j?ectiveness  in  combating  the  coffee  berry 
borer.  We  should  note,  in  passing,  that  the-  improvement  of  cof.fee  production, 
from  the  roots  up,  is  a field  in  v.'hich  the  Department  is  working  in  close  alliance 
with  many  Latin  American  countries  and  their  grcners  and  exporters  as  r/ell.  In 
these  days  of  high  coffee  prices,  v/e  can  be  reassured  that  lov/er  production  costs, 
as  well  as  coffee  of  even  better  quality,  is  the  target  of  bhe  same  research 
methods  v/hich  "we  have  used  so  successfully  here  at  home, 

DDT  is  still  another  insecticide  wrhich  has  gene  south  of  the  border  to 
become  a nexv  weapon  in  the  long  and  costly  warfare  which  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  liave  waged  against  malaria.  Here  the  fruit  of  our  research  is  going 
beyond  its  immediate  use  in  agriculture  to  attack  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  of  tropical  America,  lalaria  is  an  insidious  foe.  It  saps  the  people 
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of  their  energy  and  initiative,  reduces  their  productivity,  and  has  closed  the 
door  to  full-fledged  fanning  in  many  localities. 

Point  IV  will  prove  to  be  worth  every  penny  v/e  invpst  if  we  do  no  more 
than  help  the  farm  people  of  Latin  America  to  live  in  health  and  enjoy  increased 
/ vigor,  I am  sure  that  Poi>it  IV  v/ill  do  much  more.  But  in  our  zeal  to  help  our 

if 

neighbors  improve  their  crops  and  livestock,  we  should  guard  against  overlooking 
the  fundamentals  that  make  life  worth  while  in  the  All-American  sense  of  those 
words,  We  must  devote  a large  share  of  our  effort  at  the  beginning  to  the 
conquest  of  human  diseases,  parasites,  and  malnutrition.  This  means  that  we 
must  set  our  sights  upon  such  problems  as  the  production  of  enough  food  for  an 
adequate  diet,  the  development  of  pure  water  supplies,  improvements  in  sanitation, 
and  the  protection  of  people  from  disease-carrying  insects.  These  are  the 
problems,  rather  than  climate  itself,  ^^hich  have  retarded  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  potential  of  Latin  America, 

' The  Department  is  fortunate  in  having  had  ton  years  of  continuous 
experience  in  programs  of  technical  cooperation  with  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  peoples,  Most  of  our  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  ’Testern  Hemisphere, 
This  particular  work  has  teen  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  hnd  Cultural  Cooperation,  This 
committee  operates  on  the  sound  working  principle  that  the  existing  facilities 
of  our  Government  should  be  utilized  to  the  full  in  advancing  the  general 
program.  For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  been  charged 
vdth  responsibility  for  the  committee’s  activities  directly  concerned  with 
agriculture  — in  research,  in  extension  education,  in  soil  conservation,  and 
in  other  fields  of  action. 
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Under  this  general  program,  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
has  recruited  and  sent  out  close  to  15P  scientists  and  technicians  since  1939» 

Some  300  projects  have  "been  undertaken  in  partnership  with  Ifj  countries  in  Central 

and  South  America,  These  projects  are  prototypes  of  the  activities  in  vrhich  we  ^ \ 

would  engage  under  Point  IV,  i j 

Cuha  now  has  a new  fibre,  kenaf , which  offers  the  sugar  industry  a secure 
source  of  the  tagging  which  now  costs  about  20  million  dollars  a year  and  comes 
around  the  world  from  India  and  Pakistan,  Its  introduction  is  the  result  of  coopera- 
tive research  by  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Kenaf  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  a crop  v/hich  fits  into  the  slack 
work  season  between  sugar  cane  harvests.  The  research  is  now  concentrated  on  com- 
pletely mechanizing  the ''process  bjr  which  the  fibre  is  harvested  and  delivered 
to  the  mill  for  spinning. 

Nearby  supplies  v;ould  make  kenaf  a likely  prospect  for  the  imported  fibres 
which  we  now  use  here  in  the  United  States  in.  rugs,  ropes,  carpets,  bu.rlap  bags, 
and  insulation  on  electric  cables. 

So  you  can  see  that  there  is  a good  chance  that  both  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  will  share  directly  in  the  benefits  of  a project  which  first  got  underv/ay  in 

19^3. 

In  Guatemala,  a broad  program  of  research  is  now  backed  up  with  an.  expand- 
ing extension  program  to  carry  the  findings  to  farmers.  The  research  which  began 
early  in  the  war  to  replace  the  q^uinine  we  could  no  longer  obtain  from  the  East 
Indies  has  been  directed  along  many  other  avenues  as  well.  These  include  coffee, 
feeding  poultry  and  swine,  rubber,  bamboo,  insecticides,  wool  for  handicrafts,  ! 

forage  and  cereal  crops,  and  essential  oils  such  as  citronella, 

Guatemala’s  neighbor  to  the  South  is  El  Salvador  where  two  million  people 
live  in  fertile  valleys  and  along  the  slopes  of  volcanic  mountains.  El  Salvador 

^1 
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likewise  maintains  a cooperative  station  where  scientists  and  technicians  from  the 
United  States  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Salvadorians,  At  this  station, 
mulching  has  been  found  to  double  the  yield  of  coffee  trees.  And  chemurgists  will 
he  pleased  to  know  that  coffee  pulp,  ordinarily  a waste  product,  is  showing  good 
possibilities  as  a livestock  feed.  Here,  too,  we  have  recorded  progress  in  the 
control  of  the  leaf  spot  disease  which  afflicts  henequin  from  which  we  obtain 
binder  twine  and  cordage. 

And  BO  the  list  goes  the  circuit  of  Latin  America,  Cooperative  projects 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  also  been  undertaken  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras  and  Panama  in  Central  America;  Bolivia,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  in  South  America;  and  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
Our  Latin  American  research  can  be  likened  to  the  kind  of  research  which 
we  have  employed  in  this  country  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  We  are  dealing  with  an  underdeveloped  agriculture  where  plants  and  animals 
face  the  constant  challenge  of  unconquered  diseases,  parasites,  and  pests.  Never- 
theless, we  can  expect  chemurgy  to  play  its  valuable  part  in  the  future  by  dis- 
covering new  industrial  uses  for  Latin  American  farm  products,  V/hen  it  does,  we 
can  expect  still  further  improvement  in  the  economic  life  of  our  Good  Neighbors 
and  still  other  new  products  for  our  use  here  at  home. 

Our  successful  research  in  rubber  illustrates  the  point. 

All  of  us  can  remember  the  disastrous  blow  we  suffered  when  we  were  cut 
off  from  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  Far  East, 

Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  original  home  of  the  hevea  rubber  tree, 
we  tried  all  kinds  of  drastic  experiments  to  overcome  oinr  rubber  shortage.  We 
imported  a Russian  dandelion.  We  experimented  with  numerous  domestic  plants.  And 
our  experimental  work  with  guayule  is  continuing  --  with  a fair  degree  of  success. 
We  undertook  and  completed  the  gigantic  task  of  fabricating  a syn.thetic 


rubber  industry. 
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But  we  also  discovered  that  we  had  to  construct  a natural  ruhher  industry 
from  the  ground  up. 

We  had  to  find  trees  offering  high  yields. 

V/e  had  to  find  still  other  trees  that  could  resist  their  viriilent  natural 

enemies. 

We  had  to  find  ways  of  incorporating  ruhher  production  into  Latin  American 
farming  system. 

This  became  a cooperative  project  in  which  the  United  States  and  twelve 
Latin  American  repuhllcs  pooled  their  resources. 

We  solved  the  basic  research  problem  by  producing  a "machine -tooled"  rubber* 
■tree.  By  grafting  root,  trunk,  and  crown,  we  have  devised  a tree  in  which  the 
elements  combine  high  productivity  vrith  resistance  to  natural  enemies.  The  three- 
panel  tree,  like  any  other  hevea  rubber  tree,  is  ready  to  produce  latex  after  five 
years  of  normal  growth. 

Today  this  hemisphere  is  in  a position  to  grow  natural  rubber  in  commercial 
Q[uantities.  The  Western  Hemisphere  now  possesses  30; 000  acres  of  demonstration 
rubber  plantings.  Including  many  on  family-type  farms.  We  have  likewise  developed 
ways  in  which  Latin  American  farmers  can  add  rubber  to  their  other  crops  and  convert 
the  latex  into  sheets  of  rubber  at  nearby  small  factories. 

Will  synthetic  rubber  drive  this  nevr  natural  rubber  out  of  the  market  in 
the  near  future? 

The  foremost  authorities  in  the  rubber -consuming  industries  have  summed  up 
the  answer  by  saying  that  syn.thetics  cannot  entirely  replace  natural  rubber,  even, 
in  an  emergency.  About  25  percent  of  our  total  requirements  must  be  natural  rubber. 

In.  19^8,  the  United  States  relied  on  natural  sources  for  70  percent  of  the 
rubber  we  used  and  90  percent  of  the  natural  rubber  came  from  the  Far  East  --  from 
areas  of  recurring  economic  and  political  unrest.  Our  production  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere  is  of  vital  strategic  importance  to  the  United  States. 
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The  foundation  of  our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  Point  IV  rests 
upon  these  and  many  other  cooperative  undertakings  in  which  v/e  have  achieved 
mefiaurable  progress,  nevertheless,  I rail  have  created  tlie  wrong  impression  if 
I leave  you  with  the  idea  that  Point  IV  is  some  kind  of  push  button  activity 
which  will  instantaneously  release  the  bounty  of  peace  and  plenty  upon  the  heads 
of  our  neighbors.  Point  IV  idll  require  hard  work  — lots  of  hard  work  — by 
ourselves  and  by  our  partners  over  the  seas.  But  it  vdll  be  v/ork  well  worth  the 
effort  — for  us  and  for  our  neighbors. 

We  must  face  the  problems  of  Point  IV  as  -well  as  look  forward  to  enjoying 
the  better  living  standards,  the  enriched  foreign  trade,  and  the  just  and  friendly 
peace  which  we 'can  expect  the  program  to  help  us  achieve. 

And  there  are  problems  in  Point  IV. 

Lot  me  point  out  briefly  a few  of  those  r/hich  should  concern  us  --  -svi-ether 
we  are  engaged  in  research,  in  education,  or  in  private  business. 

Cno  of  the  most  important  is  the  recruitment  of  personnel. 

Where  are  we  going  to  find  the  people  for  the  working  teams  we  v;ill  send 

abroad? 

These  people  must  be  technically  trained.  They  must  have  the  capacity 
to  wor]:  with  mutual  respect  and  harmony  'with  people  in  foreign  lands.  They 
should  possess  at  least  one  other  language.  And  finally  their  ago,  health,  and 
family  conditions  must  permit  them  to  go  abroad  — in  some  cases,  for  a year  or 
longer. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  served  as  a reservoir  of  talent,  but  their 
capacity  to  recruit  additional  personnel  is  limited  by  their  own  needs  for 
adequate  technical  staffs. 

This  problem  led  a few  weeks  ago  to  the  establishment  of  a joint  committee 
in  which  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Department  are  equally  represented.  This 
committee  will  formulate  plans  to  coordinate  and  expedite  the  recruitment  of  the 
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personnel  wo  need. 

Another  basic  problem  is  to  help  foreign  governments  to  discover  the  most 
effective  methods  of  carrying  information  to  their  farmers  under  their  ovm  local 
conditions « 

Our  system  of  extension  ediication  has  demonstrated  the  dynamic  value  of 
knowledge  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  But  this  same  demonstration  has  made  it 
temptingly  easy  for  us  to  believe  that  we  can  transplant  our  system  to  foreign 
lands  and  expect  it  to  function  with  the  same  prefeotion.  We  should  not  count 
upon  this  result.  In  many  cases,  ii'^e  are  faced  ^vith  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  areas  where  Icvt  literacy  and  the  lack  of  coinmuni  cat  ions  have  made  newspapers, 
radios,  and  publications  of  any  kind  novelties  of  first  water. 

This  is  a challenge  for  educators  at  home’  and  abroad. 

The  cooperative  agricultural  programs  must  be  accompanied  by  determined 
efforts  to  lift  the  educational  levels. 

This  is  needed  even  in  many  areas  of  Europe  v/here  agricultural  efficiency 
is  held  back  by  the  lack  of  1-cnowledge, 

Still  another  problem  is  the  selection  of  the  research  and  educational 
projects  of  joint  concern. 

Cur  overseas  missions  are  the  advance  guard  of  American  agricultural 
science.  Their  primaiy  task  is  the  determination  of  the  problems  vmich  our 
research  methods  can  treat  successfully.  The  next  step  is  the  establishment  of 
research  ins t it utes -where  painstaking  scientists  can  develop  the  methods  suited 
to  conditions  in  foreign  lands# 

The  largest  part  of  our  work  in  Latin  America  is  devoted  to  the 
complementary  crops  --  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  spices,  and  many 
other  products  which  we  import.  These  are  cash  crops,  and  improvements  in  their 
production  carry  mutual  benefits  for  buyers  and  sellers  alike- 

But  we  must  likev/ise  apply  a share  of  our  effort  to  the  basic  problem  of 
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helping  the  foreign  countries  produce  enough  food  to  banish  malnutrition.  The 
increased  production  of  food  for  local  consumption  does  not  displace  American 
exports.  These  countries  lack  the  resources  to  import  enough  food  for  all  their 
needs.  Their  primitive  production  practices,  moreover,  have  enforced  upon  them 
the  slavery  of  the  hoe  and  machete,  and  the  farmers  too  often  lack  the  time  and 
energy  to  turn  mth  a will  to  the  efficient  production  of  the  complementary  crops 
we  need. 

Let  me  give  you  a comparison  which  vrill  show  the  pressing  necessity  for 
lifting  productive  standards  in  the  tropics.  This  example  is  based  on  the  estimate 

of  qualified  observers^in  a representative  tropical  farming  area.  There  the  farmer 
toils  35  days  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn.  But  the  United  States  farmer  does  the 
same  Job  in  25  hours  — not  days. 

The  struggle  for  food  requires  the  tropical  corn  grov/er  to  use  15  times  as 
much  labor  per  acre  as  the  fanners  of  tiiis  country  use,  and  after  he  has  worked  so 
long  his  yield  in  the  tropics  is  only  a third  of  what  corn  growers  average  in  our 
country.  Thus,  the  United  States  fanner  produces  roughly  45  times  as  much  corn 
per  hour  of  labor  as  the  tropical  fanner. 

We  can  achieve  many  desirable  results  by  helping  tropical  farmers  reduce 
the  amount  of  labor  needed  in  producing  their  food. 

The  efficient  production  of  a larger  volume  of  the  cash  crops  for  the  export 
markets  would  be  stimulated.  The  quality  would  be  improved.  Some  of  the  labor 
released  from  the  burdensome  toil  of  farmdng  for  a meager  subsistence  could  turn  to 
the  production  of  other  commodities  for  export  and  domestic  use.  Of  course,  this 
vdll  require  the  concurrent  development  of  local  industries. 

We  can  reasonably  expect  improvements  in  trade  — multilateral  trade  v/ith 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  bilateral  trade  v/ith  the  United  States. 
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This,  in  turn,  would  give  us  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  cycle  of 
improvement  by  finding  export  markets  for  our  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
Cur  country,  as  a whole,  would  benefit'  from  the  tonic  of  increased  world  trade. 

Hew  and  larger  markets  --  at  home  and  abroad  --  are  essential  in  helping 
us  reach  a pe imanent  answer  to  the  problem  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  and 
low  farm  income  here  at  home. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  farm  income  is  now  in  its  third  straight  year 
of  decline. 

Farm  prices  have  fallen  nearly  25  percent  in  the  past  tvro  years,  while 
the  prices  farmers  pay  have  come  dovm  only  5 percent. 

This  is  the  most  challenging  problem  we  face  here  at  home.  This  problem 
imperils  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  all  our  people.  If  the  downward  trend 
continues  in  its  course,  v/e  vdll  approach  the  same  conditions  that  led  to  the 
disaster  of  tlie  1920's, 

This  is  the  reason  v/hy  the  Administration  has  recommended  to  Congress 
certain  improvements  in  the  program  to  protect  farm  prices  and  fami  income,  ''The 
program  should  offer  farmers  an  opportunity  to  earn  more  nearly  a fair  share  of 
the  national  income.  The  program  should  employ  production  payraents  to  open  our 
markets  again  to  the  increased  consurrption  of  the  perishable  products  which  account 
for  the  larger  part  of  our  farm  income.  Cur  consumption  of  meat,  dairy  products, 
and  eggs  has  been  going  downhill  at  the  same  time  that  our  surpluses  have  been 
climbing. 

We  must  stop  the  tide  before  it  has  engulfed  us  in  another  depression. 

By  then  it  v/ould  be  too  late  to  meet  our  world-wide  responsibilities  to  the 
free  peoples  who  look  to  America  as  the  land  of  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

The  well-being  of  agriculture  all  over  the  world  is  a matter  of  direct 
concern  to  us  here  at  homo.  We  look  to  vjorld  agriculture  to  provide  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  By  the  same  token,  a healthy  and  productive  agriculture  in 
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foroign  lands  vdll  assure  better  markets  for  the  products  of  our  o-vra  factories 
and  farms© 

?ife  have  demonstrated  to  the  v/orld  what  a productive  agriculture  can  do  -- 
through  research  and  education,  through  desirable  credit  programs,  through  soil 
conservation,  and  through  other . programs  which  keep  a sound  economic  structure 
under  the  feet  of  the  farmers© 

Our -strong  and  vigorous  agriculture  here  in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
large  measure  the  result  of  this  public  and  private  cooperation.  The  use  of 
research  to  find  nex!  industrial  uses  for  farm  oroducts  plays  on  the  same  team. 

He  are  finding  it  an  increasingly  fruitful  source  of  help  to  our  agriculture  and 
the  whole  economy.  It  has  its  indisputable  place  in  the  technical  resources 
which  vie  should  make  available  to  the  world  through  a constructive  and  continuing 
program  founded  upon  the  American  principle  embodied  -in  Point  IV. 
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"BAMING"  LA1\FD  RESOURCES  FOR  CONTINUED  USE 


Talk  by  Secretarjr  of  Brannan  at  second  annual 

Kaufman  County  Vetch  Festival^ 'Te^ii^ell,  ffexas.  May  5,  1950,  lOiOO  a«m«. 


CXff  r-pj5^ 

This  occasion  clinches  my  opinion  on  the  question  of  vj-hy  Texans  are  always 
so  proud  of  being  Texans.  ^ 

It's  because  you've  got  so  much  to  be  proud  of J * 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  the  progre ssive-mindedness  of  farmers,  and  the 
cooperation  of  your  entire  community  are  all  reflected  in  this  celebration,  and 
are  in  themselves  ample  evidence  of  v/hy  Texas  is  a great  State  — and  an  even 
greater  farm  state.  • 

Of  course,  I hardly  feel  like  a stranger  here.  I've  been  hearing  quite  a 
bit  about  this  district  for  a long  time  --  good  things  about  it,  naturally  — 
from  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  And  if 
that  eminent  statesman  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  leaders  you  can  produce,  that 
alone  is  reason  enough  to  be  proud,  I know  from  personal  experience  hov/  alert  he 
is  to  all  of  your  problems,  and  how  properly  aggressive  he  can  be  to  protect 
your  interests. 

But  now  I can  see  for  myself  that  the  Speaker  hasn't  been  exaggerating. 

This  must  be  a fine  place  to  live  and  to  farm;  your  v/elcome  has  certainly  convinced 
me  it's  a wonderful  place  to  visit. 

And  I must  say  probably  nobody  but  enthusiastic  Texans  could  create  such 
an  impressive  festival  around  such  an  unusual  theme  as  the  humble  vetch. 

But  when  I speak  of  "humble  vetch,"  let  me  hastily  add  that  I am  speaking  • 
only  in  descriptive  terms  about  the  plant  itself,  not  of  its  tremendous  contribution 
to  agriculture.  From  the  latter  standpoint,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  full 
homage  we  are  paying  hairy  vetch  today  is  certainly  its  just  due.  Perhaps  that 
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tributo  is  long  overdue.  Plants  of  the  genus  Vic'ia,  coirmonly  referred  to  as  vetch, 
have  been  recognized  as  of  agricultural  importance  from,  tlie  very  ancient  times. 

But  it  took  Terrell,  Texas,  to  really  put  hairy  vetch  on  the  map  — both 
figuratively  and  litoralljr. 

So  there  seems  no  more  fitting  place  to  enthrone  vetch  in  this  role  of 
honor  tlian  right  here  in  Kaufman  County  that  you  so  proudly  refer  to  as  the  "Vetch 
Capital  of  the  Tforld." 

Ho  other  area  in  the  Hation  has  shown  such  an  increase-  in  vetch  production 
as  you  have  here  in  Kaufman  County  in  the  last  eight  years. 

Ho  other  area  in  the  Hation  has  demonstrated  more  effectively  the  successful 
role  hairy  vetch  can  play  in  the  bats-le  to  build  better  soil. 

Ho  other  area  in  the  Hation  bet':er  demonstrates  hovir  the 'use  of  vetch  can 
pay  off  as  a cash-crop  liarvest  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a soil  builder. 

Farmers  here  are  practicing  sound  soil  conservation,  and  proving  that  such 

conservation  is  good  business  in  more  v/ays  than  one. 

\ 

But  more  important  than  the  dollars  that  vetch  is  contributing  to  your 
area’s  Increasing  farm  income  at  present  is  the  contribution  it  is  making  toward 
fertility  of  your  soil  for  years  to  come. 

You  are  wisely  banking  your  land  resources  for  future  as  well  as  present 

use. 

Agriculture  really  is  more  than  just  a commercial  venture  for  private 
profit.  In  part,  at  least,  it  is  also  a public  service.  Farmers  can  rightfully 
take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  their  contribution  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  rest  of  the  Hation, 

But  farmers  have  a common  responsibility  of  stew'ardship  for  the  land  on  which 
not  only  our  generation,  but  future  generations,  must  depend  for  their  health  and 
for  their  very  existence.  They  liave  a common  responsibility  as  producers  to  keep 
abundant  supplies  of  food  on  the  tables  of  America  and  ample  supplies  of 
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agricultural  raw  material  going  to  our  mills  and  factories.  And  they  share  a 
common  responsibility  to  maintain  adequate  reserves  against  possible  emergencies 
tliat  might  threaten  our  national  security. 

Farmers  generally  recognize  and  accept  these  responsibilities.  They  believe 
in  and  practice  conserving  and  protecting  the  fertility  of  our  soil  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  And  they  know,  too,  that  reserves  for  possible  emergencies 
can  be  stored  in  the  soil  as  v/ell  as  stored  in  warehouses. 

In  some  respects  our  land  resources  might  be  compared  to  the  financial 
resources  of  a great  bank.  ITisely  and  productively  used,  the  resources  yield 
wealth  and  also  grow  in  worth.  Tie  draw  upon  those  resources,  and  we  replenish 
them.  By  managing  properly,  we  can  keep  on  using  those  resources  productively 
and  pass  them  on  to  future  generations  even  better  than  we  received  them. 

This  "Bank  of  Land  Resources"  is  certainly  the  greatest  bank  in  the  world. 

Out  of  it  comes  more  tlTan  just  the  livelihood  of  nearly  six  million  farm 
families. 

Out  of  it  also  comes  much  of  the  lifeblood  of  American  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  this  great  "Bank  of  land  Resources"  that  provides  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  one-third  of  all  our  manufactured  products;  out  of  it  originates 
products  accounting  for  almost  half  of  all  the  money  American  consumers  spend  for 
goods  and  services,  and  providing  for  about  one  dollar  in  four  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Nation's  railroads;  out  of  it  comes  farm  purchasing  pov/er  that  provides  many 
millions  of  nonfarm  jobs  in  industry  and  commerce, 

I 

Farmers  are  both  users  and  ovraers  of  this  figurative  "bank"  of  the  land. 

As  owners,  they  know,  like  other  good  bankers,  that  safe  reserves  must 
be  maintained  at  all  times  to  make  sure  that  bank  never  fails. 

As  users,  they  Icnow  their  o-vra  accounts  must  be  kept  in  balance  --  they 
can’t  just  go  on  withdrawing  without  making  deposits,  any  more  than  you  can 
at  any  other  kind  of  a bank. 
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Of  course  there  are  all  different  kinds  of  accounts,  so  there  must  be 
T.ddely  differing  kinds  of  deposits. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I am  speaking  figuratively  in  discussing  "balancing 
our  accounts"  vdth  the  land,  not  technically  in  regard  to  actual  soil  treatment. 
There  is  more  to  conservation  than  simply  mthdravdng  and  depositing.  Let's 
tlunk  of  our  "deposits"  in  the  broader  sense  of  all  sound  conservation  practices 
and  land  management ♦ 

Because  there  are  xvidely  varying  types  of  soil  and  each  has  its  individual 
characteristics  and  potentialities,  each  may  require  different  treatment, 
different  fertilizers,  and  different  management  for  the  most  efficient  production. 
There  is  no  panacea,  no  single  set  of  rules  that  will  "balance"  everybody's 
account  with  the  soil.  Tlmt's  why  sound  conservation  programs  are  based  upon 
individual  conservation  surve^'-s,  and  conservation  plans  are  worked  out  for  each 
farm. 

I 

Farmers  must  learn  what  to  add  to  their  individual  soil  to  supplement 
vdiat  is  already  there,  and  hovT  best  to  manage  and  use  their  land,  to  be  sure 
of  a balanced  supply  of  nutrients  in  the  soil  for  their  crops,  IThat  their 
individual  soil  may  need  also  depends  on  the  legumes  they  grow  in  rotation, 
and  on  their  other  practices. 

But  in  its  broader  sense,  conservation  farming  can  be  thought  of  as 
making  deposits  to  your  account  in  the  land.  % good  land  use  practices  and 
sound  conservation  methods,  you  are  helping  keep  that  account  in  balance,  so 
tliat  you  can  take  out  ¥/hat  you  need  vathout  danger  of  overdravdng. 

Of  course,  there  are  a fev/  land  robbers  just  as  there  are  a few  bank 

» 

robbers.  Although  a tank  robber  m.ay  seem  to  come  out  ahead  for  a short  time, 
he  seldom  profits  in  the  end.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  any  who  try  to  rob 
the  "banlc"  of  the  land  for  what  may  appear  to  be  quick  but  temporary  profits. 
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But  the  tank  robber  isn’t  the  only  threat  to  the  bank,  nor  the  only  one 
T;ho  usually  ends  up  broke* 

Anyone  who  carelessly  squanders  his  wealth,  whether  he  is  a bank  depositor 
or  a banlc  o^mer,  must  suffer  the  inevitable  coiisequences . 

Neither  can  we  recklessly  squander  the  wealth  in  the  land.  ITe  suffer 
the  consequences  — as  individuals  and  as  a nation*  Remember,  the  T’realth  of 
future  generations  is  included  in  i-esources  of  our  "tank"  of  the  land* 

Farmers  are  responsible  for  that  bank's  security.  It’s  your  bank  — you 
can’t  let  it  go  broke* 

Farmers  of  Kaufnian  County  have  shovm  they  are  neither  willing  to  rob 
the  soil,  nor  recklessly  squander  its  wealth.  They  have  adopted  the  far  v^iser 
course  of  thrifty  management  — of  good  conservation.  They  are  banicing  part 
of  their  wealth  in  the  soil,  and  keeping  their  accounts  with  the  land  v/ell 
ba].anced  through  increased  diversification  and  other  sound  land  use  principles. 

I’m  sure  if  we  had  bank  examiners  for  such  purposes  they  would  rate  this 
entire  area  high  in  the  condition  of  its  land  resources. 

Much  of  the  credit,  I’m  sure  you  wall  agree,  lies  vmth  that  hardy  winter 
leguime  this  community  festival  sal\.itec  — hairy  vetch* 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  virtually  unheard  of  here  or  in  other  parts  of  Texas* 
But  in  that  comparatively  short  time  it  hias  been  proven  ideally  adapted  and  has 
been  widely  accepted  over  much  of  Texas  as  a versatile  crop  that  gives  ground 
cover  for  row  crops,  provides  almost  complete  protection  against  erosion,  provides 
pasture  for  winter  and  spring  grazing,  can  be  planted  after  cotton  or  peanuts 
and  be  plovj-ed  dovvn  again  in  the  spring  for  corn,  sorghums,  or  other  row  crops, 
and  gives  as  high  as  8 to  10  tons  of  green  manure  an  acre* 

Advantages  and  adaptability  of  hairy  vetch  have  been  established  and 
extended  so  rapidly  and  so  widely  as  to  create  a constantly  increasing  seed  demand, 
which  in  turn  is  providing  hairy  vetch  producers  with  expanding  opportunities  for 
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a new  cash  crop  through  harvesting  for  seed. 

Texas  is  no’-v  one  of  tho  ii^ticn’s  foremost  producers  of  hairy  vetch  seed* 
with  an  output  of  6 laillion  "bushels  last  year  — most  of  it  from  right  here 
around  Terrell. 

Hairy  vetch  vc.s  introduced  into  use  by  producers  of  KaufVnan  County  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  1942  --  a good  example  of 
the  benefits  of  toamwork  betvToen  tho  people  and  their  Government  that  a democracy 
can  provide  through  such  constructive  programs. 

Interest  in  hairy  vetch  spread  rapidly  as  neighbors  watched  the  results 
obtained  by  early  pri^ducers,  using  it  both  as  a soil  builder  and  a money  crop. 

Last  year,  farmers  in  the  Kaufman-Zandt  Soil  Consei’vation  District 
harvested  1,630,000  pounds  of  vetch  seed  more  tha.n  three  times  the  1948  total, 

and  26  times  the  amount  harvested  in  1946,  This  year  there  are  approximately 
35,000  acres  planted  to  vetch  in  Kaufman  County, 

'Its  ’ cash  value  can  be  counted  "high  to  this  agricultural  community,  but  its 
value  can  bo  counted  even  higher  through  the  increased  production  of  other  crops 
brought  about  by  its  use  in  increasing  fertility  of  tho  soil  through  crop  rotation, 
not  only  throughout  Texas  biit  in  many  other  states  as  v/ell. 

It  has  proven  a life  saver  to  the  expanding  dairy  and  livestock  programs 
of  this  and  other  counties,  as  producers  are  turning  more  to  soil-building  crops, 

s 

livestock  production,  and  feed  grains  on  the  acreage  diverted  from  cotton  so  as 
to  have  a bettor  balanced  agriculture. 

It  has  saved  from  destruction  by  ivind  erosion  countless  acres  that  w^ere 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  pi-cductivity  but  now  are  once  again  economically 
useful,  thanks  to  hairy  vetch,  A good  example  in  your  own  State  is  in  tho  Cross 
Timbers  wind  erosion  section  northwest  of  Fort  ITorth  where  tho  Soil  Conservation 
Service  had  found  it  most  difficult  to  stabilise  the  sandy  soils  ^dth  such 
conventional  measures  as  terracing  and  strip  cropping,  until  the  m.ultiple-purpose 
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hairy  vetch  was  introduced* 

You  are  familiar  mth  the  benefits  of  vetch  to  your  own  farms,  your  own  area* 
You  need  not  be  told  of  the  many  examples  of  almost  phenomenal  increases  in  produc- 
tion obtained  for  a v\ride  variety  of  crops  through  the  use  of  vetch  in  a rotating 
pattern. 

But  you  should  know,  too,  t}iat  such  benefits  are  being  constantly  spread 
farther  and  wider  as  you  increase  the  production  of  vetch  seed  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  from  other  farming  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Winter  cover  crop  tests  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  experiment 
stations  have  established  hairy  vetch  as  one  of  the  better  strains  for  soil 
improvem.ents • And  the  widespread  adaptability  demonstrated  by  such  tests  is  creating 
an  increased  demand  for  the  seed  you  produce. 

Vetch  fits  so  well  into  the  pattern  of  a better  balanced  agriculture  for  the 
Nation  that  you  can  expect  that  demand  to  continue  strong. 

For  a sound  agricultural  economy,  we  need  greater  diversification;  we  need 
a greater  shift  to  animal  agriculture  --  to  dairying,  to  meat  production.  Cur 
agricultural  policies  are  being  aimed  in  that  direction,  and  the  diversion  of 
countless  acres  from  row  crops  throughout  the  Nation  is  going  to  mean  a heavy  demand 
for  more  grasses  and  legmes  that  can  do  what  hairy  vetch  can  do  — build  the  soil, 
but  also  build  the  farmers'  incom.e  at  the  same  time. 

Scientists  stress  the  need  for  a protective  cover  on  the  land  for  the  control 
of  erosion.  But  farmers  must  make  a living,  so  the  protective  cover  must  be  a 
productive  cover  as  well. 

That's  what  you  are  providing  with  hairy  vetch. 

Of  course,  your  use  of  vetch  is  only  a part  of  well-rounded  conservation 
programs  and  practices,  although  indeed  a very  important  part.  I'm  glad  to  know, 
however,  just  how  totally  conservrxtion-minded  you  are  here  in  Kaufman  County. 
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During  the  past  four  years  the  Xaufman-Zandt  Soil  Consorvatidn  District 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  progress  and  improvement  in  contour  farming,  use  of 
cover  crops,  crop  residue  ms.nageracnt,  seeding  of  pastures,  building  of  field  and 
diversion  terraces  and  collective  ten-ace  outlets,  and  similar  conservation 
practices  on  the  1,784  farms  vdthin  the  district  for  which  active  conservation 
plans  have  been  prepared.  Vf 

Under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  your  county  seeded  approximately 
1,541,393  pounds  of  winter  legumes,  seeded  65,460  pounds  of  pasture  grasses  and 
legumes,  used  2,362,380  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  constructed  201,600  feet  of 
terraces. 

That's  quite  an  impressive  record,  but  I'm  glad  it  doesn't  stop  at  your 
county  lines.  Similar  conser-vation  progress  is  taking  place  all  over  Texas,  with 
92  percent  of  your  State's  farms  and  84  percent  of  your  State's  farmland  now  in 
organized  soil  conservation  districts  — some  156  of  them,  I believe.  Active 
conservation  plans  are  being  carried  out  on  over  32  million  acres  of  Texas  farmland 
right  now. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  Texas  has  become  the  largest  producer 
of  farm  income  in  the  Uation  vrith  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  last  year 
reaching  more  than  02, 150, 000, 000,  \ 

Conservation  of  soil  and  water  must  alr;ays  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
adequate  and  realistic  fam  program  that  is  designed  to  safeguard  permanent 
abundance  and  prosperity. 

In  our  complex  and  interdependent  economy, -all  of  our  farm  programs  have 
to  work  together  to  carry  us  toa^'-ard  the  goal  of  agricultural  abundance,  efficiently 
produced,  and  distributed  at  prices  fair  to  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Conservation  can  help  reach  that  goal, 

ITe  are  making  progress.  The  conservation  programs  here  in  Kaufman  County 

• It  is  a sample  of  the  kind  of  up-to-date  farming 
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that  may  be  found  on  an  ever-expanding  scale  from  Maine  to  California.  We  can  see 
it  demonstrated  in  varying  degrees  inmost  of  the  nearly  2,?,00  soil  conservation 
districts  covering  more  than  three -fourths  of  our  country’s  farms  v/hich  farmers 
have  organized  and. are  managing  in  every  one  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

Tltrough  these  districts,  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  makes  available  the  technics 
aid  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service*  And  all  over  the  Nation  we  can  also  find  a 
majority  of  American  farmers  applying  conservation  practices  through  the  assistance 
of  farmer  committees  working ‘under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  the 
educational  assistance  of  the  Extension  Service,  just  as  you  have  done  here  in 
Kaufman  County. 

All  of  this  is  heartening  — particularly  the  example  set  in  this  area 
yc t we  all  know  that  if  our  land  is  to  be  permanently  capable  of  abundant  produc- 
tion we  must  work  on  the  conservation  job  on  a national  scale  even  harder  than  we 
have  worked  in  the  past. 

As  a nation,  we  are  still  withdrawing  more  from  our  "Bank  of  Land  Resources" 
tlian  wo  are  putting  back  to  build-up  and  protect  our  resources. 

We  are  still  a young  country,  as  nations  go.  But  we  are  already  growing 
old  in  the  sense  that  we  have  dravm  heavily  and  -wmstefully  upon  the  heritage  of 
nature • 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  continued  waste  of  land,  -water,  and 
timber  could  eventually  deplete  o\ir  "barJc"  balance  of  v/ealth  in  the  soil  so 
drastically  as  to  make  us  no  longer  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  ourselves 
adequately.  And  I am  quite  sure  that  it  -v/ould  mean  that  we  could  no  longer 
use  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  in  prom.oting  world  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  vre  have  been  and  are  now  doing. 

We  dare  not  stop  or  slow  down  in  our  conservation  efforts.  Fortunately, 
we  have  a program  through  which  teclinical  assistance  is  provided  directly  to 
farmers  in  soil  conservation  districts;  and  v:e  have  a program  through  which  public 
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funds  are  provided  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  v;ork  done  by  farmers  to  protect  or 
improve  their  soil  and  water  resources. 

But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  conclude  that  conservation  is  a concern  only 
for  famers  and  the  Goveriiment.  To  get  the  conservation  job  done,  properly  and  in 
time,  is  going  to  take  the  continued  best  efforts  and  teamv;ork  of  everybody  who 
has  anything  at  all  to  contrilxite' to  the  task  — famers,  tankers,  machinery 
concerns,  agricultural  agencies  and  farm  organizations,  educators,  press  and  radio, 
and  many  other  interests. 


You  offer  an  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  teamwork  in  the 

success  of  this  Terrell  event,  focusing  public  attention  on  sound  conservation 

practices.  I'm  glad  to  knovr  that  business  people  in  this  county  realize  they  are 

dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  are  cooperating  mth  famers  in  their  battle  of 

soil  building.  Such  cooperative  conse  nration  support  is  entirely  proper,  because 

the  vdiOle  public  interest  is  involved  --  all  of  us  have  a stake  in  keeping  safe 
banked 

reserves/in  the  land, 

Hone  of  us  can  afford  wasteful  agricultural  production,  or  soil  destruction, 
¥e  are  all  affected  by  such  waste,  whether  we  live  on  a farm  or  in  a city,  in  a 


slianty  or  in  a mansion.  In  the  final  analysis,  every  man,  v/oman,  and  child  depends 
for  life  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  And  the  continuing  fertility  of  the  land, 
in  turn,  depends  upon  a great  many  economic  and  social  factors. 

Progress  in  conservation  is  closely  linked  with  economic  opportunity  in 
agriculture , 

When  farm  prices  are  fair  and  farm  income  adequate,  the  farmer  is  able  to 
farm  the  land  well,  to  practice  better  soil  conservation  and  crop  rotation  methods. 

But  virhen  farm  prices  drop  and  farm  income  dvrindles,  the  farmer  must  of 
necessity  think  more  of  the  present  than  of  the  future j ho  is  inclined  to  sacrifice 
sound  conservation  practices  in  an  atterapt  to  get  more  adequate  immediate  returns 
out  of  his  soil.  He  seeks  to  make  up  in  greater  production  what  he  is  losing  in 
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lovrer  prices,  even  at  the  expense  of  unsound  and  wasteful  practices  depleting  the 
fertility  of  the  soil# 

The  farmer  seldom  mines  his  soil  because  he  wants  to.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  is  sometimes  forced  to  do  it  out  of  necessity  — forced  to  do  it  for 
his  very  survival* 

The  farmer  is  no  different  than  anyone  else  in  this  respect,  and  other 
people  should  be  able  to  understand  Iris  plight,  IVhen  economic  reversals  and 
unexpected  setbacks  occur,  people  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  their  savings  from 
the  bank  to  live  on;  sometimes  they  find  it  necessary,  once  their  Gvm.  savings  are 
gone,  to  borrow  from  the  bank  in  the  hope  of  tiding  themselves  over  until  condition 
change. 

It’s  not  much  different  vdth  the  land.  Instead  of  saving  and  using  it 
vdsely  — that’s  what  conservation  is  — the  farmer  is  compelled  by  economic 
reverses  to  borrow  heavily  of  the  soil ’s  fertility  for  the  existence  of  himself 
and  his  family. 

When  too  many  farmers  find  themselves  compelled  to  do  the  same  thing,  a 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  situation  is  created  threatening  the  security  and 

dependability  of  our  land  resources, 

« 

You  know  what  can  happen  if  everybody,  starts  withdrawing  their  savings 
from  the  tank  at  the  same  time.  You  know  what  would  happen  if  people  all  withdrew 
more  than  they  had  put  into  that  bank.  The  bank  would  just  go  broke, 

ViTe  certainly  can’t  afford  to  have  a ’’run"  on  our  ’’bank”  of  the  land. 

Yet  at  the  present  time,  agriculture  faces  a somewhat  uncertain  situation. 
The  buying  power  of  farm  products  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  since  mid-1942. 

The  prices  farmers  get  are  tumbling  faster  than  the  prices  farmers  Imve  to  pay. 

Farmers  are  already  running  into  sharp  price  and  income  difficulties. 

Prices  received  by  farmer’s  generally  have  dropped  nearly  25  percent  from  their 
postwar  peaks  in  1947,  For  some  coimnodit ies  there  has  been  an  even  sharper 
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prico  break.  Feed  grains  and  hay  have  dropped  almost  one-half  from  their  postwar 
peaks;  food  grains  and  animals  about  a third.  The  prices  fanners  pay,  however, 
have  come  down  less  than  five  percent  in  those  same  two  years,  and  total  production 
expenses  in  1949  were  even  higher  by  seven  percent  than  in  1947. 

Even  though  agriculture  is  producing  at  a record  level,  farm  net  income 
nationally  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  falling  farm  prices.  In  1947  farm  net  income 
totaled  nearly  18  billion  dollars.  This  year  it  may  fall  below  12  billion  — a drop 
of  one-third  in  three  years. 

You  have  been  better  off  in  Texas  than  in  most  states;  you  are  one  of  only 
five  states  that  showed  an  increase  instead  of  a decrease  last  year  in  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings.  But  remember  that  your  increase  came  more  from  increased 
production  than  increased  prices,  and  that  sometimes,  unless  sound  conservation 
practices  are  followed,  such  increased  production  comes  at  the  expense  of  the  land. 

Farmers  need  assurance  of  adequate  economic  opportunity  to  practice  sound 
conservation  methods  as  fully  as  the  Nation  needs. 

Without  that  opportunity,  there’s  too  much  danger  of  another  "run  on  the 
bank"  — the  danger  of  mining  the  soil. 

¥fe  know  what  happened  to  many  of  our  banks  at  the  outset  of  the  great 
depression.  We  have  since  decided  from  that  costly  lesson  that  it  was  in  the 
public’s  interest  to  protect  the  stability  of  those  banks,  and  insure  the  deposits 
of  the  people  in  them. 

It  is  just  as  much  in  the  public’s  interest  to  protect  the  stability  of  our 
land  resources. 

Our  Nation’s  farm  programs  have  made  steady  progress  in  that  direction. 
Without  the  protection  of  existing  price  support  programs,  conditions  would  likely 
be  far  worse  for  the  Merican  farmer  today.  We  have  eased  the  transition  from 
YiTorld  War  II  to  peacetime  conditions  with  far  less  hardship  upon  the  farmer  than 
occurred  after  World  War  I,  ' 
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I am  sure  this  area  has  henefited  considerably  from  the  loan  and  price 

support  progrf^iris  on  cotton,  cottonseed,  grain  sorghuias,  corn,  wheat,  dairy  products 

% 

and  oats,  , 

Vife  need  such  protection  for  farmers,  in  the  Nation's  interest.  Vie  also 
need  to  improve  such  protection  whenever  it  is  found  neogspary,  and  whenever  it 
is  found  possible, 

I The  farmer  i§  entitled  to  that  pro'tection  in  return  for  his  stevrardship 

of  the  soil  as  the  custodian  of  the  very  basis  of  our  national  life* 

If  the  farmer  is  expected,  in  tho  ilation’s  interest,  to  do  an  adequate 
job  of  soil  conservation,  he  needs  the  economic  opportunities  that  will  permit  it. 
If  we  are  to  have  stable  and  prosperous  rural  coiianunities  with  good  schools, 
churches,  health,  and  other  facilities,  it  is  plain  tl'iat  many  farm  people  need 
greater  economic  security  and  the  opportunity  for  better  rural  living. 

The  status  of  agriculture  is  always  a matter  of  national  concern. 

It  calls  for  far-sighted  national  policies,  not  only  to  conserve  the 
material  and  human  resources  involved  in  it,  but  to  provide  for  the  national 
security,  promote  a well-rounded  prosperity,  and  secure  social  and  political 
stability. 

It  is  an  economic  and  social  problem  that  concerns  everyone, 

Y/e  must  all  work  together  toward  increasing  the  opportunities  for  better 
rural  living,  ♦ 

We  must  all  v;ork  together  toward  encouraging  sound  conservation  practices, 
and  tov/ard  providing  adequate  economic  opportunity  for  using  those  practices. 

We  must  provide  now  for  the  future  by  "banking"  our  land  resources  wisely. 
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C&x  - PREP. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Winter -Agency  Committee  which 
I have  had  the  privilege  of  attending*  Naturally,  I have  been  an  interested 
observer  of  your  activities  ever  since  this  committee  was  formed  four  years  ago 
this-  we.elc  — on  May  8,  1946.  Your  work  has  confirmed  my  belief  that  inter-agency 
coimnittees  serve  valuable  purposes. 

These  meetings  are  a useful  forun  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  river  basin 
programs*  ^ 

17e  also  have  a continuing  opportunity  to  foster  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  goverrenents  and  their  respective  agencies. 

And  these  relationships  must  and  will  be  improved  — all  over  the  Nation. 

Tomorrow  President  Truman  will  dedicate  Grand  Coulee.  It  v/ill  be  a lasting 
memorial  to  the  prophetic  vision  with  \Liich  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tuYned  into 
reality  the  plans  of  the  basin’s  o\m  citizens  to  use  their  resources  for  better 
living. 


17e  should  avoid  the  mistake  of  considering  the  dedication  the  end  of  an 
era  in  vjhichwe  liave  built  many  great  public  works  — like  Bonneville,  Fort  Peck, 
the  control  works  along  the  Teni'iessee,  and  many  other  dams  and  reservoirs  through- 
out' the  Nation*  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  which  wo  v/ill  com- 
pletely harness  our  great  rivers  and  put  them  to  vrork  for  all  the  people. 

President  Truman  has  said  — with  spirited  confidence  in  America’s  future-- 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  to  enrich  our  people  lies  in  -'ohe  improvement  of  our 
river  basins. 

Here  on  the  roof  top  of  America  \ie  can  look  east  and  v/est  and  see  the  work 


to  be  done . 
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There  is  surely  enough  work  to  keep  many  generations  of  Americans  busy. 

The  Northeast  is  h\xngry  for  lo^v-cost  power.  Nevertheless,  v;e  are  still  wait- 
ing for  a go-sign  for  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway  and  pov/er  program.  It  v/ould  generate 
just  about  the  cheapest  hydroelectric  pov>;er  in. the  world.  The  full  resources  of 
the  Niagara,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  are  still  unharnessed. 

In  the  South,  the  Tennessee  is  the  only  big  river  that  has  been  put  to  v\rork. 
Many  others  are  yot  to  be  developed  --  from  the  Pot.'omac  all  the  way  around  to  the 
Nio  Grande, 

In  our  Central  States,  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and'  Missouri  are  in  various 
stages  of  development. 

Here  in  the  Northv;est,  river  basin  improvement  is  v/ell  advanced.  Here  we 
can  see  clearly  the  basic  truth  that  our  river  -valleys  carry  the  promise  of  a 
brighter  future  for  all  our  people. 

The  best  -way  of  doing. the  job  is  through' comprehensive , multiple-purpose 
plans  for  resource  development, 

TATe  have  learned,  also,  that  a river  basin  or  some  other  large  region  v/ith 
common  interests  and  common  problems  is  an  ideal  base  — not  only  for  planning 
the  work,  but  also  for  getting  it  done. 

These  are  new  ideas  here  in  America, 

They  have  evolved  from  a centuiy  or  more  of  piecemeal  efforts  to  control 
.and  use  our  water, 

YiTe  have  aimed  at  various  times  at  flood  control  and  navigation. 

Later  we  bent  our  energies  to  irrigation. 

Still  later  we  discovered  that  our  great  rivers  are  never-ending  sources 
of  hydroelectric  pcjver  a 

In  the  meantime,  large  metropolitan  centers  have  found  it  increasingly 
necessary  to  conserve  -water  for  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  .uses. 

But  this  piecemeal  approach  often  created  costly  and  stubborn  problems  in 


later  years 
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Early  efforts  to  control  floods  vj-ith  levees  alone  usually  resulted  in  building 
them  higher  and  higher  v.dth  the  constant  threat  of  even  greater  damage  once  the 
levees  are  overflowed  or  broken. 

ITe  are  all  familiar  Ydth  early  irrigation  projects  vMch  failed  because 
irrigation  farming  bjr  itself  could  not  pay  the  huge  cost  involved  and  because  the 
original  plans  ignored  many  of  the  problems  v.hich  irrigation  farmers  face. 

Llany  Eastern  rivers  are  dangerously  polluted  because  ' local  govenmients  have, 
provided  water  for  industrial  use  but  neglected  to  provide  safe  outlets  for  indus- 
trial wastes. 

Trial  and  error- have  taught  us  the  costly  lesson  that  we  must  combine  our 
goals  in  dealing  mth  the  problem.s  of  too  much  and  too  little  water. 

In  accordance  wdth  our  needs  and  the  location,  we  ti^’-  to  balance  the  flow 
of  water  so  tlmt  we  can  prevent  floods,  float  cargoes,  irrigate  arid  land,  generate 
povTer,  and  provide  pure  water  for  haues  and  factories.  We  have  learned  also  that 
recreation  can  be  a by-product  of  great  value. 

We  seek  these  results  mainly  through  the  construction  of  great  public  works — 
dams  and  levees,  canals  and  locks,  dynamos  and  pow«r  lines. 

In  these  engineering  enterprises,  the  Government  is  its  ovm  agent,  uses 
public  funds  for  all  costs,  including  re  h,i  burs  able  charges,  and  goes  ahead  on 
sites  where  the  Government  has  property  rights. 

This  usually  is  v/hat  v:e  liave  meant  up  to  now^  by  a balanced  multiple-purpose 
program. 

But  our  present-day  programs  are  not  v>rell-ba lanced  in  the  real  sense,  nor 
are  they  truly  multi-purpose. 

Land  and  virater  are  the  inseparable  elements  of  a single  problem.  This  is 
a lesson  every  good  farmer  never  forgets. 

¥fe  will  never  achieve  real  balance  until  our  programs  become  integrated 
land  and  water  progrsims.  They  must  take  into  consideration  the  sum  total  of 
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individual  farming  operations  which  constitute  the  business  of  farming.  Farmers 
have  an  interest  in  the  utilization  of  land  and  water  and  the  policies  which 
influence  such  use.  This  interest  must  be  clearly  recognized: 

1,  If  v/e  are  to  achieve  good  farming  everyv/here, 

2o  If  we  are  to  achieve  long  lasting  success  with  our  river  programs* 

Good  farming  is  the  use  of  our  resources  in  land  and  water  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  farmer,  the  community,  and  the  Nation. 

But  we  have  failed  for  the  most  part  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  good  farming 
in  carrying  forward  our  river  basin  programs. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  reasons  for  this  neglect.  Our  traditional  piece- 
meal approach  has  led  us  to  think  first  in  terms  of  engineering  works.  Another 
reason  probably  is  the  very  hman  practice  of  viewing  river  basin  development  as 
programs  in  v/hich  Government  operates  by  itself  in  behalf  of  the  people* 

Farmers,  like  everybody  else,  share  in  these  benefits  — to  a small  or  large 
degree  in  accordance  v/ith  the  particular  goals  of  an  individual  program.  But  this 
concentration  upon  benefits  and  beneficiaries  has  narrowed  our  field  of  vision  and 
limited  our  field  of  effort  — especially  when  we  deal  with  agriculture  and  its 
basic  relationship  to  land  and  vfater  programs. 

Farmers  can  contribute  to  the  success  of  basin  programs  as  well  as  benefit 
from  the  improvements  they  bring  about. 

We  should  gear  our  programs  to  this  principle  by  giving  farmers  the  opportun- 
ity in  the  future  to  take  part  in  the  work.  This  means  tliat  we  should  undertake 
unified  land  and  water  programs  in  r;liich  our  farmers  are  given  full  opportunity  to 
use  their  oi'/n  resources  in  helping  the  Nation  solve  its  land  and  water  problems* 

We  v;ould  discover  farmers  ready  and  vdlling  to  cooperate  in  the  full  conservation 
and  improvement  of  our  resources, 

Our  land  and  water  problems  sliould  be  dealt  with  at  their  beginning. 

We  should  start  on  the  land  itself,  Yj'e  should  begin  our  work  where  the 

water  from  rain  and  snow-melt  starts  to  course  downhill  on  its  long  and  steady  rush 
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to  the  sea« 

Here  we  can  begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of  devastating  floods* 

Here  we  can  erect  a defense  against  drought. 

Here  we  can  throttle  down  erosion  --  not  only  safeguarding  our  limited 
resources  in  topsoil*  but  also,  protecting  m.assive  dovmstream  public  works  against 
siltation*  the  deadly  enemy  against  which  they  have  no  adequate  defense. 

Here  we  can  begin  the  vital  task  of  regulating  the  flow  of  water  so  that 
downstream  cities  will  no  longer  be  confronted  with  the  alternate  disasters  of  too 
much  and  too  little. 

Here  we  can  begin  to  make  better  use  of  v/ater  in  strengthening  the  Nation’s 
basic  industry  — its  agricid-ture* 

The  fanner  is  in  a position  to  carry  forv;ard  our  battle  against  floods  and 
erosion  and  drought  — the  complex  and  complicated  problems  of  too  much  and  too 
little  water.  These  are  his  problems*  too.  Their  satisfactory  solution  means 
in  general  a better  farm*  better  yields*  and  an  opportunity  over  the  years  to  earn 
a better  income. 

For  these  reasons  the  farmer  could  be  a full-fledged  member  of  the  team. 

His  common  interest  can  be  turned  into  more  effective  action  by  the  adoption 
and  use  of  practices  vdiich  make  for  conservation  farming  and  good  land  management. 

The  conservation  pattern  wdll  help  farmers  hold  more  ivater  in  and  on  the  land 
by  the  use  of  contour  farming*  terraces*  farm  ponds*  and  other  meansc  Grass  and 
legumes*  trees  and  shrubs  likewise  can  increase  the  land’s  capacity  to  store  water 
and  prevent  excessively  rapid  r\m-off  and  erosion.  Farmers  can  build  grassed 
waterways  and  other  outlets  to  ease  the  water  forward  without  gullying  the  land. 
These  and  many  other  similar  practices  form  the  technical  apparatus  of  conservation 
on  the  farm. 

But  conservation  farming  must  have  its  foundation  firmly  laid  on  the  bedrock 

of  good  farm  and  land  management.  This  is  the  basic  principle  which  farmers  are 

increasingly  employing  in  developing  adequate  plans  for  their  present  and  future 
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farm  operations.  These  plans  must  indicate  a likely  opportunity  for  fair  returns 
from  the  continuing  safe  use  of  our  land  resources  in  conservation  farming.  This 
is  the  key  to  sustained  and  successful  cooperation  by  fanners  in  our  programs  of 
river  basin  development# 

This  analysis  may  make  the  task  appear  as  easy  as  opening  a sluice  to  let 
irrigation  -water  run  into  a nev;  ditch^ 

But  the  same  continuous,  coordinated,  and  unified  effort  that  has  gone  into 
building  Grand  Coulee  would  be  required  to  establish  conservation  farming  and  good 
land  -management  throughout  the  Columbia  Basin,  The  similarity  to  the  construction 
of  a great  engineering  pro,-’ect  ends  right  there.  The  agricultural  program  vrauld 
differ  in  nearly  every  essential  respect. 

Instead  of  one  siggle  pro'ect  under  centralized  control,  there  could  be  as 
many  as  200,000  projects  — one  on  each  farm  in  the  Pacific  liorthurest* 

Each  farmer  -would  be  his  ovm  program,  manager,  and  participation  vrould  be 
purely  voluntary  on  his  part, 

be 

The  conservation  vrork  which  he-  v>rould  agree  to  undertake  would/carried  out  as  . 
part  of  his  regular  farm  ^vorko  ViTe  could  not  expect  him  to  be  a conservation  farmer 
one  day  and  a business  farmer  the  next.  The  conservation  practices  vrould  have  to 
doystail  with  going  farm  operations  v.iiich  must  pay  their  own  -way  and  yield  returns 
over  and  above  net  out-of-pocket  costs.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  in  river  basins 
where  engineering  programs  already  are  well  advanced.  The  farmers  need  assistance 
not  only  in  solving  the  complicated  problems  of  conservation  and  good  land  manage- 
ment, but  also  in  keeping  their  farms  on  a paying  basis  while  vital  adjus-fcments  are 
carried  through  to  their  completion, 

j'e  should  be  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  first-rate  technical 

assistance  in  conservation  and  land  management. 

Our  extension  and  technical  advisory  services  should  be  prepared  with  the 

latest  technical  "know-how"  in  many  highly  specialized  fields  of  farming.  These 

recommendations  should  be  based  upon  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basin’s  soils, 
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topography,  rainfall,  and  run-off*  ' This  information  is,  as  of  now,  incomplete. 
Moreover,  we  should  speed  up  our  research  and  aim  it  directly  at  the  farming 
problems  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  especially  those  arising  from  the  public  works 
program  now  in  progress.  ¥e  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  acute  technical  and 
credit  needs  of  the  new  farmers  vrho  are  expected  to  settle  on  the  million-acre 
irrigation  project  vhich  may  be  opened  v;ith  Grand  Coulee  water  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  acres  a year  beginning  in  1952. 

Our  ability  to  equip  farmers  with  technical  knowledge  and  skills  is  bound 
to  be  vital  to  the  success  of  any  land  and  water  program* 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Here  in  the  Columbia  Basin  our  preliminary  reconnaissance  has  indicated 
that  two  million  or  so  acres  now  in  crops  probably  should  be  planted  "tio  grass  and 
trees*  In  the  Missouri  Basin,  where  v/e  have  already  prepared  and  recommended  a 
complete  thirty-year  agricultural  program,  about  twenty  million  acres  of  cropland 
should  be  turned  into  grassland, 

l^en  we  convert  recommendations  like  these  into  actual  farming  practices, 
we  discover  that,  in  reality,  increased  livestock  production  has  been  recommended* 
However,  some  of  the  ^ash  crop  farmers  whose  land  should  be  sown  to  grass  and 
legimies  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  livestock.  Quite  naturally  these 
farmers  v\rould  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  basic  recommendation  until  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  livestoclc  "know-how,"  Therefore,  the  program  vrould  have 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  providing  these  farmers  with  that  opportunity, 
A similar  responsibility  would  exist  wherever  the  program  recommended  the  use  of 
irrigated  land  as  the  headquarters  and  feed  base  for  livestock  operations* 

Imparting  new  skills  would  play  an  important  part  in  achieving  vital  land 
use  adjustments.  But  we  would  also  have  to  face  the  fact  that  livestock  farming 
ordinarily  requires  a heavier  investment  — in  livestock,  new  equipment,  and  even 
new  buildings*  The  technical  assistance  would  have  to  be  supported  by  adequate 
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credit  and  possibly  other  types  of  financial  aid* 

Ue  should  also  be  prepared  to  share  vath  farmers  the  first  costs  of  major 
conservation  installations  and  practices. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  sharing  the  burden. 

First,  the  public  would . sba  re  the  benefits  — in  reduced  floods,  in  less 
siltation  in  costly  reservoirs,  in  better  water  supplies,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Yet  substantial  outlays  of  capital  are  required  to  build  protective  systems  of  land 
terraces,  farm  ponds,  fire  guards,  sodded,  waterways , and  the  like.  The  principle 
of  public  reimbursement  for  performing  a public  service  is  sound.  In  fact,  we  apply 
It  today  in  our  conservation  programs,  but  to  a lesser  degree  than  would  be  required 
to  match  and  protect  the  public  works  program  now  going  forward  in  the  Colvimbia  Basin 
Second,  nev/  conservation  practices  sometimes  temporarily  reduce  farm  income. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  a farmer  who  has  expanded  lus  grasslands.  The  next 
logical  step  is  to  build  up  his  livestock  inventory  to  use  the  larger  amount  of 
forage  from  land  that  would  othervj-ise  produce  cash  crops.  Reliable  farm  accounting 
studies  indicate  that  the  years  of  herd  enlargement  are  usually  years  of  diminished 
farm  returns.  A new  and  costly  farming  system  is  rarely  adopted  solely  to  improve 
soil  resources  when  the  price  is  reduced,  farm  income,  years  of  heavier  debt,  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  the  ownership  of  an  improved  farm.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  public’s  paramount  interest  in  conservation  clearly  calls  for  assistance  — by 
credit  and  by  direct  financial  aid  — to  help  the  farmer  bridge  the  gap. 

Our  efforts  to  support  farm  prices  and  farm  income  should  operate  in  harmony 
with  our  programs  to  encourage  the  conservation  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

We  could  better  adapt  our  programs  to  that  end — first,  by  extending  manda- 
tory price  supports  to  perishable  commodities,  including  all  livestock  products,  and 
second,  by  supporting  those  products  through  production  payments.  This  system  would 
encourage  grain  farmers  to  shift  the  use  of  more  land  to  grass  and  lives, to.ck.  Produc 
tion  payments  would  help  us  open  the  door  to  increased  consumption  of  meat,  milk, 
dairy  products,  eggs,  and  poultry. 
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These  are  the  products  of  consei^at ion  farming.  They  are  also  the  products 
for  which  people  have  demonstrated  a preference.  The  nation’s  steadily  growing 
population  indicates,  moreover,  that  \ys  can  count  upon  a growing  deraand  for  the 
products  of  conservation  farming.  Improving  our  price  support  program  would  tune 
the  engine  of  our  farm  programs  so  that  it  could  carry  us  more  swiftly  and  more 
surely  to  the  goal  of  real  conservation  in  American  agriculture. 

Here  in  the’  Colimnbia  Basin  the  immediate  task  is  the  preparation  of  an 
agricultural  program  which  meets  all  the  varied  needs  of  the  basin  and  its  people. 

The  program  will  be  truly  comprehensive. 

It  ivill  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  different  problems  of  our  land  and  water 
resources  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  — flood  control,  siltation,  erosion,  and  the 
associated  problems  of  unwise  farming  and  forestry  practices.  It  should  chart 
the  areas  of  poor  land  use  where  overcropping,  overcutting,  and  overgrazing  could 
turn  rich  farm,  forest,  and  range  lands  into  silt-breeders  and  ruin  their  usefulness 
in  flood  control.  ^Similarly,  the  program  v>rill  inventory  the  land  v/hich  farmers 
could  bring  safely  into  production  by  clearing,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

But,  in.  addition  to  reporting  those  pi'oblems,  the  program  vrill  recommend  the 
improvements  in  farming  and  forestry  essential  to  their  solution,  V/here  we  lack 
the  kncnole dge  at  present,  the  program  will  recommend  the  research  necessary  to 
provide  the  answers. 

The  program  will  be  concerned  ivith  developing  the  best  methods  for  improving 
the  uses  of  the  publicly-owned  lands  of  the  basin.  These  represent  moi'e  than 
50  percent  of  the  area.  For  the  most  part,  the;/  consist  of  forests  and  ranges 
and  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  region  and  the  Hation, 

In  fact,  the  public  and  private  forests  of  the  Horthv/est  contain  about  45  percent 
of  the  nation's  saw  timber.  The  jnaximum  perpetual  use  of  these  resources  is 
essential  for  both  national  and  regional  v/elfare,  and  their  adequate  treatment 
is  certain  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  problems  embraced  by  this  program. 
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Another  vital  area  v/ithin  the  scope  of  the  program  is  the  pressing  necessity 
for  helping  farmers  of  the  Norbhwest  utilize  all  the  advantages  of  the  basin’s 
public  works  program.  Here  the  most  acute  problem  is.  that  represented  by  the  new 
settlers  on  the  irrigated  lands  ali’eady  opened  as  v^ell  as  the  vast  tracts  soon  to 
receive  irrigation  v-fater  for  the  first  times. 

But  preparation  of  tliis  program  will  begin  July  1,  We  expect  it  to  be 
completed  wdthin  the  next  three  years. 

Your  chairman,  Herbert  W.  Feet,  ivill  head  the  group  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wbich  vdll  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  drafting  the  program. 

Herb  Feet  has  lived  in  the  .Horthwest  nearly  all  his  life,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  basin  and  its  people,  gained  from  years  of  newspaper  work  as  well  as  Govern- 
m.ent  administration,  is  first-class  assurance  that  the  program  will  fit  the  basin. 
His  group  wrill  include  capable  and  responsible  representatives  from  all  the 
specialized  agencies  within  the  Department  which  can  contribute  teclmical  knovdedge 
and  ''knov\r-how"  to  the  production  of  a program  of  guaranteed  success,-  The  States 
will  have  a voice  in  its  preparation  through  their  respective  agencies  in  the  fields 
of  farming,  forestry,  and  land  management.  The  land-grant  colleges,  including 
their  research  and  extension  divisions,  will  be  represented  in  this  group,  and 
their  cooperation  as  well  as  their  resources  are  already  pledged  to  the  work  before 
us.  We  regard  the  pledge  as  a badge  of  mutual  responsibility  in  performing  a 
teamwork  job<, 

We  also  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  other  Federal  agencies  rdth  responsibilities  for  land  and  water  manage- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Horthwest, 

I would  like  to  add,  in  passing,  that  these  same  technical  agencies  — both 
State  and  Federal  — v/ill  be  the  agencies  which  would  administer  the  program  if 
Congress  gives  its  approval,  I would  like  to  make  this  point  here  because  I -v;ant 
it  clearly  understood  that  the  preparation  of  the  Columbia  Basin  agricultural  pro- 
gram does  not  conteinplate  the  establishment  of  a new  agency  to  carry  it  to 
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completion.  ^ 

Another  essential  point  is  that  the  Columbia  Basin  program  v/ill  draw  heavily 
upon  farm  thinking  throughout  the  basin.  Farmers  viill  have  a direct  opportunity 
to-  contribute  to  the  program  through  their  soil  conservation  districts  and  their 
FT.IA  farmer-committees  tliat  administer  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  price 
supports,  and  crop  insurance.  This  means  that  the  final  product  will  have  its 
foots  deep  in  Colum.bia  Basin  soil. 

At  this  stage,  there  is  no  v/ay  of  loiowing  the  exact  shape  of  the  program 
which'will  be  prepared  for  the  Columbia  Basin, 

However,  we  can  measure  its  scope  against  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Kissouri  Basin  and  are  now  before  Congress  for  action.  The 
Missouri  River  drains  about  half  a million  square  miles;  the  Columbia  Basin  is  a 
little  less  than  half  that  size  — about  225  thousand  square  mmles.  There  are  some 
other  essential  differences.  The  Columbia  Basin  has  proportionately  more  forests 
and  less  cropland.  But  the  fundamental  approach,  the  fundamental  tools,  and  the 
fvindamental  problems  are  similar  in  -bhoir  essence. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  teclmical  aspects  of  the 
proposed  program  for  the  Missouri  Basin.  In  any  event,  I %Till  not  take  time  for 
a detailed  description  of  bhe  program.  In  rough  outline,  it  consists  of  ten 
specific  fields  of  effort.  The  first  five  coidd  be  called  operating  programs  for 
they  recommend  improvements  in  gra.ss lands  and  cropland,  in  forests  and  forest  range 
lands , and  in  small  -watercourses  as  vrell  .as  specialized  attacks  on  the  problems  of 
irrigation  and  drainage.  The  Department  would  support  these  efforts  v/ith  the 
services  essential  to  encourage  the  adoption  and  installation  of  the  recommendations. 
These  services  would  include  complete  soil  surveys,  expanded  credit  resources, 
extension  education,  and  research,  and  special  studies  to  liasten  the  complete  rural 
electrification  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

Virtually  all  the  activities  proposed  in  the  Missouri  program  are  being 


carried  fonjvard  right  novj-  by  the  Depart-ient  under  Nation-ivide  program.s  of  conser- 
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vation,  forestry,  extension  education,  soil  surveys,  credit,  and  so  on.  These 
national  programs  move  along  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  in  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
Basin  planning  and  basin  programs  should  enable  us  to  speed  up  our  work  in  keeping, 
with  local  conditions.  This  would  keep  the  agricultural  programs  in  balance  ^vith 
public  works  programs  vdiich  cannot  be  conducted  on  a uniform  national  basis.  Vie 
would  also  have  the  extra  punch  we  need  to  overcome  severe  problems  which  are  not 
being  met  and  cannot  be  met  under  our  programs  as  now  set  up. 

The  lUssouri  program,  in  fact,  calls  for  three  times  the  rate  of  present 
progress.  This  speed-up  gauges  the  severity  of  the  land  and  water  problems  in 
that  basin.  TVith  this  acceleration,  ive  would  accomplish  in  thirty  years  the  virork 
we  would  otherwise  do  in  the  next  hundred.  This,  in  turn,  gauges  the  magnitude  of 
the  program  necessary  to  protect  the  basin  against  the  perils  of  floods  and 
drought  and  to  give  its  agriculture  the  opportunity  to  produce  sustained  abimdance* 

The  exact  pattern  of  the  Missouri  program  may  be  found  unsuited  to  con- 
ditions west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  This  is  primarily  a matter  for  Hr,  Feet 
and  his  group  to  woric  out.  Nevertheless,  I hope  that  the  Columbia  program  v/ill 
have  the  same  basic  character.  It  reflects  accurately  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Department  and  its  fellow  institutions,  the  land -grant  colleges.  So  I would  like 
to  describe  briefly  a fev;  of  the  elements  which  have  made  the  program  an  out- 

i 

standing  landmark  in  conservation, 

1,  It  is  a careful  and  complete  appraisal  of  conditions  in  the  basin.  The 
recommendations  reflect  the  direct  and  indirect  participation  of  literally 
hundreds  of  people  living  and  working  in  the  basin  — on  its  farms,  in  its 
research  stations,  at  its  colleges,  and  in  its  governmental  agencies,  both  State 
and  Federal, 


2,  The  program  is  designed  to  rely  on  the  cooperation  which  it  merits  and 
would  receive  freely  and  fully  from  farmers,  ranchers,  and  landowners  — as 
individuals,  as  members  of  HUA  farraer-coramittees , as  residents  in  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  They  would  have  the  option  of  taking  part  as  they  see  fit, 
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Participatioh  would  be'  fostered  by  many  kinds  of  assistance,  including  direct  aid. 
It  Should  be  noted  that  this  form  of  help  is  based  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
genuine  •value  of  the  program  v/ould  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  assume  costs 
that  would  outweigh  the  public  reimbursement  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  to  one* 

3.  In  its  administration,  the  program  would  be  operated  in  the  basin  by 
the  local  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Governments, 
including  the  land-grant  colleges,  cooperative  extension  service,  and  experiment 
stations.  Farmers  would'  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  through  the  institu- 
tions which  they  have  created. 

4.  The  program  calls  for  the  maximum  integration  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies  on  the  land  of  the  participating  farmers  and  ranchers.  In  the  main,  the 
farm  itself  v/ould  be  the  administrative  operating  unit.  It  would  be  the  point  at 
which  the  program  comes  into  sharp  and  effective  focus, 

5.  The  recommendations  propose  complete  and  unified  treatment  of  the  land 
and  vmter  resources  of  the  basin.  This  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  interaction 
which  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  in  our  agricultural  research.  Perhaps 
I can  make  my  meaning  unmistakable  by  saying  that  the  program  recognizes  the 
basic  unity  which  exists  between  flood  control,  erosion  control,  land  management, 
shelter-belt  plantings,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  program.  There  is  little  point,  for  instance,  in  building  upstream  dams 
for  flood  control  ^unless  these  structures  have  the  protection  of  good  land  treat- 
ment, Land  and  water  must  vrork  together,  and  our  own  programs  must  be  founded  on 
this  principle. 

These  fundamentals  are  essential  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  program. 

We  must  continue  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  conservation  farming  is  an  indivisible 
part  of  the  business  of  farming,  Yfe  should  avoid  the  visionary  and  mystical 
concept  of  conservation.  The  Missouri  program  is  rooted  in  the  honest  conviction 
that  farmers  are  capable  of  practicing  conservation  when  they  have  the  opportunity 
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and  the  assistance  they  need  to  ov'ercome  economic  and  technical  obstacles. 

Agriculture  has  only  begun  to  shovtr  ivhat  it  can  do  in  meeting  the  Nation’s 
land  and  water  problems.  If  we  are  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a balanced 
attack,  we  must  close  the  gap  betv/een  agricultural  conservation  and  other  water 
programs. 

This  requires  renev/ed  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a continuing  close  working 
relationship  between  fhmers  and  Government  in  all  our  efforts  to  utilize  land 
and  V;ater.  This  should  be  the  predominant  theme  as  we  move  forward. 

As  a result  of  these  common  interests  'and  responsibilities,  a basic  under- 
standing has  grown  up  betv/een  the  Department  and  the  farm  and  livestock  people 
of  the  Nation.  We • put  a high  value  on  this  partnership,  and  its  intrinsic  worth 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  successful  efforts  to  protect  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  basic  welfare  of  farm  people.  We  are  confident 
that  the  basin  programs  vrill  strengthen  this  partnership. 

Public  welfare  requires  that  farmers  have- the  suppor-t  and  assistance  of 
effective  and  well-adapted  public  programs.  But  there  is  a vital  function  which 
only  the  farmers  can  perform  through  the  sound  management  of  their  OTjn  farms 
and  by  \Yorking  together  in  and  through  their  ovm  organizations  and  local 
institutions.  The  Government’s  role  is  essentially  one  of  assistance.  It  can 
never  provide  a complete  substitute  for  the  farmer’s  own  efforts.  We  must 
never  forget  tliat  every  farm  family  is  the  custodian  of  basic  resources  upon 
v.kiich  the  destiny  of  a great  Nation  ultimately  depends. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEEilETIIENT  OF  AGxRICULTUBE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


S CErr.  Of  AGflCUlTUfiE 

ilS-RARY 


Summary  of  talk  by  Secrotaiy  of  Agriculture  Cha|rl0s/^f|g  9 Q JQco 
Brannan  at  National  Crop  Insurance  Conference,  jshiriey-'^ 

Savoy  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.,  May  16,  1950,  7;Oo|p.m.  t^Tjrpjj£p_ 


Expanded  use  of  crop  insurance  is  necessary  to  "fill  a gap"  in  other  efforts 
for  economic  stability  in  agriculture.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Che. rles  F.  Brannan 
declared  tonight  in  addressing  the  National  Crop  Insurance  Conference  at  Denver, 
Colorado. 

•1* 

The  conference  is  being  attended  by  PI.HI  committeemen  and  State  crop  insurance 
directors  handling  administration  of  the  Federal  crop  insurance  program.  Secretary 
Brannan  spoke  at  the  conference’s  annual  banquet  at  the  Shirley-Savoy  Hotel. 

Crop  insurance  and  farm  price  supports  have  distinct’ but  related  roles  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultwe ’s  over-all  efforts  for  agricultural  stability,  he 
declared,  adding  that  "both  are  needed  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Nation’s  economy 
sound." 

Both  assist  farmers  tcn-Arard  maintaining  "a  reasonably  stable  income  at  a fair 
level  — a level  which  is  equitable  to  farmers  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
other  economic  groups  within  our  population,"  Secretary  Brannan  explained, 

"National  interest  has  currently  centered  on  one  phase  of  our  farm  programs  — 
upon  price  supports.  That  is  rightly  so,  for  prices  and  income  are  the  very  heart 
Of  any  sound,  over-all  farm  program.  And  price  support  is  the  most  effective 
device  or  method  yet  authorized  to  keep  our  fluid  farm  prices  in  balance  with  non- 
farm prices, 

"But  price'  supports,  important  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  program  we  have 

r * 

undertaken  to  contribute  toward  agricultural  stability," 

Secretary  Brannan  reviewed  how  agricultural  research,  farm  credit  programs, 
conservation,  rural  electrification  production  guidance,  marketing  assistance,  and 
all  of  the  Department’s  educational  efforts  contribute  to  the  "common  purpose," 
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"HoYiTever,  all  these  constructive  efforts  tov/ard  agricultural  stability  still 
leave  a gap  unfilled  — the  gap  of  crop  failure,"  he  declared, 

"Even  the  most  efficient  farraer,  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  results 
of  agricultural  research  and  practicing  t’n.e  most  approved  conservation  methods,  is 
always  subiect  to  whims  of  the  weather#  Such  forces  of  nature  as  drought,  flood, 
hurricane,  and  freeze  are  all  beyond  his  control," 

Good  prices,  he  emphasized,  are  of  little  importance  to  a farmer  who,  because 
of  such  natural  hazards,  is  unable  to  produce  anything  to  sell# 

For  real  stability  in  agriculture,  he  added,  "something  more  is  needed  to 
meet  the  very  real  emergency  of  crop  failure. 

"That  is  the  role  of  our  crop  insurance  program#" 

After  experimental  periods  in  what  was  virtually  an  untried  field,  excessive 
losses  are  being  eliminated  and  improvements  made  in  the  program's  operations 
sufficient  to  justify  expansion  of  crop  insurance  on  a sound  business  basis. 
Secretary  Brannan  said#  Experience  has  now  been  obtained  to  indicate  clearly  that 
a soundly  operated  program  can  be  developed  on  a Nation-wide  basis,  he  said# 

"But  faimers  must  realize  it  is  a straight  business  proposition  — protection 
of  their  crop  investment  for  a premium,"  ho  explained,  "It  is  necessary  to  build 
the  program  on  that  sound  business  basis  --  building  up  reserves  in  good  crop  years 
to  provide  necessary  indemnities  in  poor  crop  years# 

"Crop  insurance  is  both  a national  and  a local  program.  Each  insured  farmer 
has  the  protection  of  national  reserves.  However,  more  and  more  local  farm  leaders, 
farmers,  and  businessmen  are  realizing  that  a county's  crop  insurance  program  is  in 
effect  a county  business,  and  should  be  operated  as  such.  Success  requires  that 
local  premiums  over  the  years  must  pay  local  losses,  IVhen  the  local  business 

f 

character  of  the  program  is  understood,  there  is  closer  supervision  and  study  at 
the  county  level,  and  more  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  risk  in  order  to  cut  the 
cost*" 
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Crop  insurance  programs  are  now  operating  in  552  counties,  with  authorization 
voted  by  Congress  for  its  gradual  ex]pansion  during  the  next  four  years. 

In  cumulative  totals  for  the  past  five  years ^ ins'orance  programs  on  wheat, 
corn,  flax,  tobacco,  beans,  and  multiple  c’rops  have  all  ended  up  "in  the  black," 
with  more  premiums  collected  than  indemnities  paid.  Only  the  cotton  program  is 
still  "in  the  red,"  losses  exceeding  premiums  in  all  but  one  of  the  five  years. 
Secretary  Brannan  revealed* 

Building  up  county  reserves  on  a "county  mutual"/  basis  is  entitling  counties 
to  "earn"  reduction  insurance  rates,  he  added.  Thirty-one  coi^nties  now  have 
reserves  of  over  |i200^,000,  and  two  counties  --  Stutsman,  ITorth  Dakota,  and  Chouteau, 
Montana,  have  reserves  of  over  $600,000.  Vallejr  County,  Montana,  still  has  a 
reserve  of  $7-7,858  after  paying  out  indemnities  of  $457,670  on  heavy  wheat  crop 
losses  in  1949.  If  all  the  farmers  eligible  in  Valley  County  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  insurance  protection.  Secretary  Brannan  said,  the  indemnities  would  have 
reached  $1,695,072, 

"Vfith  drought,  dust  and  crop  disaster  having  hit  a number  of  areas  not  far 
from  here  in  recent  months,  it’s  time  for  farmers  and  businessmen  alike  to  realize 
the  importance  of  crop  insurance  to  their  financial  security  if  crop  disaster 
happens  to  strike,"  Secretary  Brannan  declared. 
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miere of  "Waves  of  Green"  (produced  "by  Dearborn  Motors  as  tribute  to 
land-gran.t  colleges),  IJasliville,  North  Carolina,  May  22,  19^0^  at 
5 p.m.,  EST. 


It's  good  to  be  here  with  you  in  Congressman  Cooley's  home  town., 

I think  it  is  an  appropriate  honor  to  you,  and  to  Congressman  Cooley,  that 
this  community  should  be  selected  for  thfe  premiere  of  a motion  pictxire  emphasizing 

i 

the  great  strides  of  progress  that  have  been  made  in, agriculture  and  agricultural 
research.  For  I am  sure  you  people  appreciate  with  me  the  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  constructive  influence  Congressman  Cooley  has  always  shown  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural welfare,  not  only  for  his  o\m.  district  but  for  farmers  of  the  Nation, 

I^m  glad  to  know  the  film  we  are  going  to  see  pays  a deserved  tribute  to 
the  great  work  of  the  lan.d -grant  colleges  of  our  Nation,  as  partners  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  farm  and  home  research,  and  in  extending  the  resiELts 
of  such  research  to  farm  people.  To  these  institutions,  and  to  the  able  men  and 
women  of  their  staffs,  belongs  a large  share  of  the  credit  for  providing  the  new 
kn.ov;ledge  which  the  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have  used  so  successfully  to  attain, 
the  high  plane  they  now  enjoy. 

The  far-seeing  vision  that  led  to  endowment  of  agricultural  education  in.  a 
nationwide  network  of  colleges  through  grants  of  public  lands  has  repaid  our  Nation 
manyfold, 

Ouf  Land  Grant  College  system  has  extended  its  constructive  educational 
influence  far  beyond  the  campus  by  becoming  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service,  and  the  focal  point  for  the  bulk  of  our  progress  in  agricultural 
research  through  the  co-operative  experimental  stations. 

It  is  these  Land  Grant  Colleges  that  provide  the  trained  agricultural 
technicians  contributing  to  agricultiu’e^s  continued  progress  through  the  United 
3802  (more) 
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States  Department  of  Agr5 culture,  through  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  or 
through  private  Dusiness  and  Industry  dealing  with  agriculture.  They  have  been 
the  source  of  leadership  for  expanding  our  vocational  agricultural  education 
throughout  secondary  schools  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  better-trained  Dien  and 
women  in  actual  faiming  operationa . 

They  have  provided  similar  agricultural  leadership  for  the  entire  world, 
sending  their  own  technicians  and  educators  into  distant  lands  and  training  others 
coming  from  those  lands. 

The  tremendous  productivity  of  American  agriculture  today  is  ample  evidence 
of  how  well  our  agricultural  education  systems  have  done  their  Job  at  home. 

But  it  takes  more  than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  a good  Job  of  production 
to  assure  prosperityfor  farmers. 

Even  the  most  efficient  producer  needs  an  adequate  opportunity  to  receive 
fair  returns  for  his  products  --  the  opportunity  to  earn  a fair  return  upon  his 
investment  in  money,  "know  h'ow, " and  toil. 

Tie  are  progressing  in  that  direction,  too. 

We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

When  we  look  at  out  abundant  production,  our  improved  rural  standards  of 
living,  our  present  farm  Income  compared  to  prewar  years,  it  is  difficult  to  reall2e 
that  only  two  decades  ago  A|aerican  agriculture  was  virtually  bankrupt. 

We  have  come  a long  way  from  the  dark  days  of  3-cent  hogs,  5~cent  cotton, 
8-cent  tobacco,  15-cent  corn,  and  two-bit  wheat.  And  along  the  way  we  have  learned 
an  important  lesson  of  economic  history. 

That  lesson  Is  this:  If  we  want  to  maintain  good  Jobs  and  good  business, 

we've  got  to  see  to  it  that  farmers  have  a fair  amount  of  buying  power. 

Our  economy  needs  a level  of  farm  production  and  farm  buying  powsr  that  will 
further  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Here  is  why  that  is  true:  It  is  true  because  agriculture  supplies  the 

basic  raw  materials  for  about  one-third  of  all  our  manufactured  products.  It  is 
true  because  nearly  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  Americans  spend  for  consumer 
goods  and  services  is  spent  for  products  that  originate  on  the  land.  It  is  true 
because  about  two  out  of  five  working  persons  in  the  United  States  are  employed 
this  year  in  farming,  or  in  handling  farm  products,  or  in  producing  and  selling 
goods  and  services  to  farm  people. 
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But  agriculture,  today  as  in.  the  past,  is  one  of  the  most  VQln.erahle  links 

in  our  economic  chain.  It  can  influ.ence  the  rest  of  our  economy  either  upward  or 

dovm.warde  And,  unfortunately,  it  is  where  economic  trouble  often  starts. 

The  farmer's  production  depends  largely  on  factors  that  he  can*t  control  -- 

the  weather,  for  example.  Moreoever,  the  price  of  farm  products  is  not  set  by  the 

farmer,  but  by  the  market.  Yet  his  production,  his  prices,  and  his  income  affect 
■i 

the  whole  economy  for  good  or  bad.  That's  why  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  the 
startir^  point  of  fluctuations  which  make  the  whole  economy  un.stable. 

That  happened  after  World  War  I.  Farm  prices  Just  collapsed.  In  ten 
months  of  1920  and  1921,  farm  prices  were  cut  in  half.  The  farm  depression  was  on  — 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  was  dra.gged  down  into  depression, 
along  with  the  farmer. 

Farmers  got  the  worst  of  it.  They  couldn't  control  prices  as  industry  could. 
From  1929  "to  1932,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  63  percent;  corn  fell  60  percent,  and 
cotton,  fell  61  percent.  But  farmers  paid  only  k percent  less  for  motor  vehicles, 
and  farm  machinery  costs  only  went  down.  8 percent. 

Many  farmers  still  can't  protect  themselves  adequately  when  economic  reverses 

set  in. 

That’s  why  wo  need  farm  programs,  and  that’s  v;-hy  we  have  farm  programs  -- 
positive,  constructive  programs  for  American,  agriculture  that  have  proven  their 
worth  an.d  are  here  to  stay. 

They  include  programs  of  soil  conservation,  rural  electrification,  rural 
telephones,  credit  permitting  farm  tenants  to  become  owners,  credit  to  encourage 
family  farming,  crop  insurance,  expansion  of  scientific  research,  protection  for 
farm  co-ops,  and  the  farmer -committee  system  that  is  a real  example  of  democracy  at 
work. 

Our  Nation  has  also  benefitted  by  the  stabilizing  influence  of  farm  price 
. ‘ (more)  USDA  1255^90 
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and  income  protection.  We  made  sure  that  farm  prices  would  not  collapse  again  as 
they  did  a.fter  the  first  war  and  during  the  'thirties. 

That  effort  has  proven  its  vrarth.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace^  this 
time,  has  "been  eased  for  agricialture--and  for  the  Nation. 

We  can’t  remain  static,  v^hen  we  are  living  in  a dynamic  era  of  a changing 
v;orld.  We  must  keep  alert  to  changing  conditions,  and  alert  to  the  need  for 
adequately  and  realistically  meeting  those  changing  conditions. 

The  agricultural  situation  has  changed  greatly  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Since  the  'thirties,  productive  usefulness  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  has 
heen  restored  or  improved  upon  through  soimd  conservation  and  land  use  practices. 

In  the  'thirties,  only  one  farm  in  ten  had  electricity.  Now  85  percent  are  electri- 
fied. There  are  now  3^  million  tractors  on  farms.  Agricultural  research  has  made 
great  progress  in  developing  new  insecticides  and  new  methods  of  pest  control, 

! 

hybrid  seed  and  Improved  plant  varieties. 

The  result  of  all  this,  coupled  v^ith  good  prices  and  patriotic  endeavor, 
has  heen  a 40  percent  increase  in  farm  output  compared  with  prewar  --  even  though 
the  number  of  persons  working  on  farms  has  declined. 

That  is  American  efficiency.  We  welcome  it,  and  must  not  penalize  it. 

Oui’  abundance  must  be  a blessing,  not  a burden. 

Because  of  this  greater  production,  you  end  I have  better  diets  today.  In 
the  past  five  years  we  have  consinaed  per  nerson  one -sixth  more  food  than  we  did  a 
decade  ago.  We  have  eaten  more  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

We  have  the  capacity  today  to  produce  enough  to  provide  good  diets  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wisely  used,  thinl:  what  that  means.  It  means  a healthier  generation  of 
American  people,  with  greater  resistance  to  disease;  it  means  more  alert  minds, 
more  efficient  work,  and  happier  men,  women,  and  children. 
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But  farmers  cannot  Be  expected  to  go  on  supplyin  the  American  people  with 
the  kind  of  diet  they  need  tmlees  our  ag?>;'lculture  Is  kept  financially  healthy  — 
and  unless  the  farm  programs  we  have  are  conducive  to  greatei  production  and 
greater  consumption  of  meat^  milk,  and  such  products;  mors  of  the  foods  that  people 
want  and  needt.  And  we  cannot  encourage  a greater  shift  into  production  of  these 
foods  the  people  want  if  \re  refuse  them  the  same  kind  of  price  protection  offered 
other  commodities.  We  are  working  now  to  keep  our  programs  in  step  with  these 

changing  ccndltions  of  our  time» 

We  have  undertaken  the  task  of  strengthening  the  price  support  program 
still  fu^pther. 

We  knew  that  our  national  farm  programs  should  deal  with  the  needs  of  all 

farmers. 

We  know  the  importance  of  dealing  adequately  vrith  the  whole  question,  cf 
farm  income  rather  than.  Just  farm  prices,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  high  form 
purchasing  power  so  necessary  to  prosnerity  in  the  rest  of  our  expanding  economy 
in  this  growing  Nation. 

We  know,  too,  that  for  the  sake  of  stahility  and  ca.lance  in  agriculture, 
conservation  of  our  soil  resources,  and  tetter  diets  for  the  American  people,  ve 
must  encourage  production  of  foods  that  are  moat  wanted  --  and  encourage  their 
in.cr eased  consumption  "by  keeping  market  prices  within  easy  reach  of  consumers. 

It  is  upon  these  realistic,  common  sense  principles  that  we  must  tuild 
the  soundest  and  most  progressive  farm  programs  possihle  --  including  a farm  price 
program  that  will  test  contritute  to  national  prosperity. 
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Talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 

of  National  1+-H  Club  Camp,,  Jefferson  Memorial  Auditorium 

ment  of  Apiculture,  June  1^,  19^0,  8;30-9*30  a.m. 


I^ei’al  aasembly 
LTlnSr-^part  - 


It  must  be  a thrilling  experience  for  you  to  be  attending  the  National  4-H 
Club  Camp.  I know  it's  a heartening  experience  for  me  to  be  with  you. 

Such  an  Impressive  gathering  of  America's  rural  youth  inspires  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  agriculture  for  our  Nation  and  for  the  world.  It  reminds 
our  country  that  great  rural  youth  organizations  exist  through  which  farm  boys  and 
girls  are  learning  to  do  well  what  will  pay  them  well  tomorrow,  and  what  will 
serve  the  Nation  well  in  many  tomorrows  to  come. 

For  this  national  conclave  does  not  put  Just  a money  value  on  knowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  the  emphasis  falls  on  what  the  well-trained  farm  boy  or  girl  may 
contribute  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  community  and  Nation,  rather  than  on  Jusi 
what  he  or  she  may  get  from  that  community  or  Nation. 

As  this  successful  National  Camp  Indicates,  education  for  better  farming, 
better  homemaking,  and  better  living  holds  an  appeal  for  rural  youth,  and  at  the 
same  time  promotes  youth's  interests.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
the  sure  and  rapid  growth  of  rural  youth  organizations.  Your  own  4-H  Clubs  now 
have  total  membership  of  nearly  2,000,000,  an  increase  of  almost  one-fifth  in  the 
last  five  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  no*  compulsion  to  Join  any  such  organization.  Hence,  the 
fact  that  rural  youth  does  Join  and  usually  stays  the  course  is  the  best  endorse - 
ment'that  such  activities  and  organizations  could  have. 

The  benefit  of  these  educational  activities  is  not  exclusively,  and  indeed 
not  mainly,  to  you  as  Individuals;  instead,  the  benefit  is  to  our  society  as  a 
whole  --  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  Nation. 
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In  emphasizing  that  fact,  this  Camp  follows  the  pattern  of  other  Camps  of 
former  years  --  and  we  want  it  to  he  that  way.  We  want  to  keep  what  we  have  gained, 
and  go  on  from  there . 

But  in  another  way  this  year's  Camp-  strikes  a new  note.  More  than  previous- 
ly, it  is  world-wide  in  its  implications. 

We  are  fortunate  and  pleased  that  this  Camp  has  attracted  important  repre- 
sentation from  abroad.  Wo  have  with  us  about  75  persons  from  foreign  countries 
who  are  in  the  United  States  expressly  to  study  rural  living,  4-H  Club  work,  and 
other  extension  teaching  methods.  They  come  from  l4  or  more  different  countries. 
Among  other  things,  they  want  to  know  precisely  how  the  4-H  Clubs  draw  on  Federal 
and  Stats  research  for  knowledge  useful  In  raising  crops  and  livestock,  in  protect- 
ing soils,  in  managing  farm  finances,  in  adjusting  crops  to  market  needs,  and  in 
improving  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  community. 

They  have  read  that  we  emph8,size  learning  by  doing.  They  want  to  know 
specifically  how  we  apply  that  rule,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 

Also,  here  for  the  Camp  are  about  20  rural  youth  leaders  from  several 
countries.  These  youth  leaders  will  participate  in  the  Camp's  activities,  and  will 
study  our  rural  youth  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  42  United  States  farm  boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  4-H 
Club  members,  are  on  their  way  to  various  European  countries.  They  will  live  and 
work  for  some  months  on  foreign  farms,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  program. 

This  international  interchange  of  rural  youth  will  have  a two-fold  value . 

First,  it  will  promote  observation  and  comparison  of  different  methods  of  getting 

agricultural  science  into  agricultural  practice;  and  secondly,  it  will  generate 

a wider  understanding  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  matters,  no  pountry  lives 

entirely  to  itself.  What  each  does  in  its  agricultural  policy  affects  all  the 

others.  This  is  especially  true  today,  and ■ the  international  interest  in  this  4-H 

National  Camp  emphasizes  this  great  fact. 
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We  welccsne  this  interest  from  abroad  without  necessarily  meaning  that  the 
exact  pattern  of  4-S  or  any  other  organization  should  spread  throughout  the  world.- 

Leaders  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States,  including  4-H  leaders, 
recognize  fully  that  each  country  shou3.d  have  its  own  program  of  agricultural 
education,  developed  from  within  in  adaptation  to  its  people,  its  folkways,  its 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  its  particular  rural  problems. 

One  fact,  however,  is  common  to  all  the  world.  Agricultural  practice  every- 
where lags  behind  agricultural  science,  on  even  the  best  farms,  and  in  the  most 
efficient  farming  areas,  not  to  mention  the  backward  farms  and  areas.  This  is  true 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Extension  education  is  our  chief  means  available  for  narrowing  this  spread. 
As  yet,  no  country  has  enough  of  this  means.  The  United  States,  to  be  sure,  has 
mass -education  in  agriculture  to  an  exceptional  degree.  It  is  showing  the  way  for 
others.  But  it  recommends  only  the  general  principle  for  use  elsewhere  --  not  the 
details.  Each  country  should  work  out  its  own  plan  for  communicating  scientific 
findings  to  farm  people.  But,  of  course,  we  hope  our  experience  will  have  guide- 
post  value. 

Most  of  you  belong  to  the  older  age  group  in  4-H.  You  are  the  4-H 
graduating  class,  so  to  speak;  the  members  who  have  passed  their  apprenticeship 
and  approached  adult  responsibilities. 

It  is  time  you  look  beyond  the  activities  of  the  bulk  of  the  4-H  membership 
in  the  younger  age  group,  as  Important  as  they  have  been  to  you,  and  still  are  to 
others  following  you. 

It  is  time  at  this  mid-century  point  for  you  to  look  ahead,  and  think 
seriously  about  your  own  responsibilities  in  agriculture's  future. 

It  is  time  for  you  to  think  more  about  the  interdependence  of  agricultural 
interests,  problems,  end  policies  throughout  the  world. 

For  today,  rural  youth  cannot  ignore  national  and  international  problems. 
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Fortunateiy,  your  4- H Glut  training  ho.s  prepared  you  for  nev  and  "broader 
responsibility.  It  has  led  you  by  easy  and  ;yet  Inevitable  steps  to  a concept  of 
farm  citizenship  as  well  as  of  farm  efficiency.  And  you  will  find  now  that  the 
obligations,  the  problems,  and  the  responsibilities  of  good  farm  citizenship  and 
adulthood  all  fit  into  the  framework  of  the  education  you  have  received. 

From  the  beginning,  the  4-H  Club  movement,  like  the  extension  system  of 
which  it  was  an  outgrowth,  emphasized  learning  by  doing.  Primarily,  this  meant 
learning  by  individual  doing.  When  a 4-H  boy  wanted  to  raise  a calf,  a fruit-tree, 
or  a garden,  the  4-E  Club  showed  him  as  well  as  told  him  how.  VJhen  a 4-H  girl 
wanted  to  make  a dress,  adorn  a room,  handle  a press'ju’e  cooker,  or  balance  the 
family  accounts,  the  club  pro-vlded  demonstrations  of  suitable  ways  and  means. 

The  emphasis,  in  short,  was  on  individual  efficiency. 

In  the  South  it  dealt  with  how  to  kill  boll  weevils;  in  the  Northern  States 
with  how  to  raise  better  livestock;  in  the  Great  Plains  with  wheat  growing  under 
scanty  rainfall.  In  home  demonstrations  it  taught  girls  how  to  can  fruits  and 
vegetables,  how  to  make  or  repair  clothing,  how  to  choose  and  cook  foods,  how  to 
manage  the  home . 

Matters  of  this  kind,  however,  you  have  learned  to  take  for  granted,  as 
the  grade  school  pupil  takes  the  instruction  he  receives  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  It  was  essential,  and  yet  it  was  not  enough. 

What  came  next  prepared  you  for  wider  social  responsibilities,  some  of  them 
with  international  Implications. 

Gradually,  it  became  apparent  that  agricultural  extension,  including  4-H 
Club  work,  would  have  to  teach  more  than  simply  what  the  farm  operator  or  farm  home 
maker  could  do  alone . 

Years  ago,  the  scientist  might  offer  the  farmer  a discovery  about  soils, 

animals,  or  plants,  and  say,  "Take  it  or  leave  it  --  the  responsibility  is  yours, 

exclusively.  If  you  prefer  to  lose  rather  than  to  make  money,  you  have  the 

choice . " , . ^ . 
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Eventually,  5.n  a widening  range  of  farm  activities,  that  ceased  to  he  the 

case . 

More  and  more  we  began  to  realize  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture  concemed 
all  the  res,t  of  our  economy  that  everybody  had  a stake  in  the  land  and  its 
products . 

McSre  and  more,  the  Individual  farmer  needed  conditions  he  could  not  bring 
about  on  his  own. 

He  needed  group  action,  as  well  as  individual  action;  and  he  often  needed 
his  Government  to  help  provide  the  means  for  such  group  action. 

The  farmer  needed  quarantines  and  quarantine  enforcement  to  protect  him  from 
plant  pests.  He  needed  programs  for  entire  land  use  regions.  He  needed  programs 
for  adjusting  production  to  demand,  programs  for  supporting  prices..  He  needed 
rural  health  aids,  rural  schools,  flood  controls,  market  regulations,  and  many 
other  broad  social  facilities. 

That's  the  role  of  Government  as  related  to  the  individual  in  our  Democracy 
--  to  provide  the  means  for  its  citizens  to  accomplish  together  the  objectives 
they  could  not  accomplish  alone. 

That's  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  central  agency  or 
"clearing  house"  of  many  State  and  local,  public,  cooperative,  and  private 
organizations  that  serve  agriculture  and  all  the  people  by  means  of  research, 
education,  credit,  resource  conservation,  marketing  service,  income  stabilization, 
disease  and  insect  control,  and  policy  formulation. 

You  sometimes  hear  quite  a bit  of  talk  about  how  much  these  Government 
services  to  agriculture  cost.  What  some  people  overlook,  however,  is  the  other 
side  of  the  story  --  how  tremendously  agriculture  and  the  Nation  has  been  benefitted 
by  such  expenditures  how  the  investment  is  being  repaid  manyfold.  ' 

Actually,  the  American  taxpayer's  dollar  buys  him  more  value  than  Just  about 
any  other  dollar  he  spends. 
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Let  me  give  you  some  concrete  examples  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A sanitation  system  for  controlling  roundworms  in  swine  cost  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  $?5,000  to  develop.  It  meant  an  annual  saving  to  hog  raisers  of 
fully  25  million  dollars.  That’s  a return  of  at  least  a thousand  to  one  --  every 
year.  About  a decade  ago^  the  same  Bureau  announced  the  discovery  that  pheno- 
thiazine  "was  effective  in  removing  internal  parasites  from  livestock.  Used  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry,  its  value  has  been  over  10 
million  dollars  annually.  And  it  cost  only  $10,000  in  research  --  another  annual 
return  of  a thousand  to  one.  Years  of  research  to  produce  better  eggs  from  better 
hens  through  selective  breeding  and  family  testing  cost  about  $120,000;  yet  that 
research  has  been  worth  at  least  four  million  annually  to  the  poultry  industry. 
Improved  curing  methods  for  ham  developed  by  agricultural  research  cost  only 
$8,000  to  develop,  but  save  spoilage  of  hams  during  curing  valued  at  over  half 
million  dollars  annually. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  down  a long  list  of  results  from  research.  Other 
agricultural  programs  have  also  paid  big  dividends.  You  know  what  the  REA  has 
meant  to  rural  America,  what  our  conservation  programs  have  meant  to  our  land 
resources,  what  a tremendous  saving  to  the  Nation  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  protecting  our  timber  resources.  You  and  your  parents  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  have  felt  the  stabilizing  influence  of  our  price  support  programs. 
Farm  prices  and  income  have  not  collapsed  as  they  did  after  the  first  world  war. 

They  are  down  too  much,  but  agriculture  is  still  much  more  prosperous  than  in  most 
of  the  past. 

Still  other  programs  operated  through  Government  have  made  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  agricultixre  and  the  Nation  that  can  hardly  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  I am  thinking  particularly  of  the  educational  work  that  has 
pointed  the  way  for  American  farmers  to  achieve  new  heights  of  production 
efficiency. 
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You  joung  people  in  the  great  ^-H  €lub  program  are  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  very  point  I am  maKlng  --  the  worth  Of  your  training,  not  only  to  you  hut  to 
the  Nation,  is  many  times  the  amount  of  Government  expenditure  required  for  that 
program. 

One  of  the  most  important  values  of  your  training  is  the  development  of 
more  effective  farm  citizenship.  In  other  words,  the  scope  of  agricultural 
education  has  gone  beyond  technology  into  economics  and  social  planning. 

Yet  this  broadened  scope  of  agricultural  education  has  not  left  actual 
farming  behind.  On  the  contrary,  it  it  talcing  farming  with  it  into  a wider  sphere. 

We  have  come "to  see  that  true  farm  efficiency  involves  more  than  efficiency 
•in  production,  more  than  efficiency  in  marketing.  Necessarily,  it  embraces  many 
other  farm  activities,  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  formulation  and 
use  of  great  national  programs  for  protecting  resources  and  keeping  supply  as 
nearly  as  possible  In  balance  with  demand. 

The  wide-awake  4-H  Club  boy  or  girl,  in  short,  is  giving  increasingly  more 
attention  to  those  necessary  ends  that  farmers  can  attain  only  in  association  with 
one  another,  or  with  their  Government  --  either  spontaneously,  as  for  example  in 
the  cooperative  movement;  or  under  Federal  legislation,  as  in  the  crop  adjustment 
and  price  support  programs. 

Experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  working  together;  of  considering 
not  only  ourselves,  but  the  other  fellow  --  and  the  other  country.  And  we're 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  work  together*even  better  in  the  future,  if  we  want  a 
• world  of  peace  and.  prosperity. 

Let’s  look  into  that  future  for  a moment.  V/hat  dees  it  hold  for  agriculture 
for  so  many  of  you  young  people  who  plan  making  agriculture  your  life's  vocatior 

Agricultiore 's  importance  to  our  Nation's  economy  is  by  no  means  diminishing. 
It  is  still  our  basic  industry.  - 
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Agri culture  supplies  the  basic  rai-;  materials  for  about  one-third  of  all  our 
maiuifactured  products,  llearly  50  Cents  out  of  every  dollar  Americans  spend  for  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  is  spent  for  products  that  originate  on  the  land.  Two  out 
of  five  'vvci'king  persons  in  the  Unj.ted  States  are  employed  this  year  in  farming,  in 
handling  farm  products,  or  in  producing  and  selling  goods  and  services  to  farm- 
people. 

There  are  many  encouraging  signs  on  agriculture’s  horizon. 

Scientific  research  is  making  progress  in  the  field  of  nev>r  uses  for  agricul- 
tural products  and  by-products  in  industry''. 

Farmers  face  the  encouraging  prospect  of  more  people  eating  more  and  better 
food.  Our  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  a million  persons  a year, 

Tli3.t  means  a wider  domestic  market  for  farm  products.  And  it  means  even  more  if  we 
manage  to  hold  our  ten  percent  gain  over  prewar  in  food  consimiption  per  capita. 

That  seems  a reasonable  objective,  in  view  of  the  .fact  that  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption in  1946  was  19  percent  higher  tlian  prewar.  People  have  improved  the 
quality  of  their  diets,  too,  by  eating  m-ore  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Cur  American  farmers  are  the  best  iiifomed  farmers  in  the  v;orld,  largely* 
because  of  the  ,o;reat  educational  and  research  system  which  the  Nation  has  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-^grant  colleges  — and  of  vifhich 

$ 

the  4-E  Club  movement  itself  is  a part. 

Agricultural  research  is  constantly  expanding  and  improving  upon  the 
potential  output  of  the  Nation’s  farras.  Science  is  still  lonlocking  secrets  of 
nature  which  may  eventually  make  our  present  ideas  of  food  production  obsolete. 
Improvements  in  processing  and  marketing  are  bringing  foods  with  garden 
flavor  to  our  tables,  and  enabling  wider  distribution  of  tho  good  things  of  life. 

Hundreds  of  growth-regulating  hormones,  insecticides,  and  other  new  chemical 
substances  are  vmiiting  to  be  useds  to  help  control  the  ravages  of  crop  pests  and 
plant  disease. 


(more) 
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Itore  and  more  of  the  unpleasant  cl.iores  of  fanu  lifo  are  being  done  mechani- 
cally, and  more  of  our  small  farms  are  being  nechanir.ed  and  electrified* 

Use  of  electricity  in  agriculture  alone  represents  a now  frontier  in  farming 
which  1/e  have  hardly  crossed*  Farm  electrification  research  is  making  vast  strides 
in  development  of  new  equipment  using  electric  energy  for  productive  farm  enter- 
prises. 

All  of  our  many  advances  in  far;ii  technology,  along  with  the  added  incentives 
of  good  prices  and  the  patriotic  desire  to  meet  adequately  the  increased  v/ar  and 
postwar  needs  for  food  and  fiber,  have  combined  to  achieve  new  heights  in  agricul- 
tural production  for  our  Nation, 

Farmers  in  this  country  are  producing  40  percent  more  than  prewar,  even 
though  the  nmber  of  persons  v/orking  on  fra'ms  has  declined,  V'e  are  producing  more 
efficiently,  requiring  less  of  our  hvBaan  resources  all  the  time* 

17e  nov/  have  the  capacity  to  produce  enough  to  provide  good  diets  for  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  end  the  capacity  to  expand  that  production  still  more 
to  I:oep  pace  v/ith  groivth  in  our  population  and  increase  in  consumption. 

That’s  the  situation  confronting  agriculture  at  this  mid-century  point  — 
ivith  a still-growing  capacity  to  pi;oduce,  and  produce  more  efficiently,  and  with  a 
still-grov/ing  potential  market  for  that  production  in  our  increasing  population  and 
increasing  consumption  per  capita, 

Ue  certainly  don’t  want  to  call  a halt  to  the  progress  in  production  that 
agriculture  is  achieving  through  education  and  research,  i'iTe  probably  couldn’t  if 
we  T/janted  to,  lie  just  can’t  let  our  agricultural  "know  how"  go  to  iw^ste. 

Instead,  our  economic  progi-ess  must  keep  pace  w'ith  our  technological 
progress. 

All  that  really  means  is  tliat  we  must  learn  to  use  our  abundance  as  ir/ell  as 
w/e  have  learned  to  produce  it;  we  must  na]:e  tlis-t  abundance  a blessing,  instead  of 
a burden# 
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Y.'0  must  use  it  to  improve  the  diets  of  all  the  American  people,  to  raise 
the  livini"  standards  of  everyone. 

There  can  ho  no  real  food  surpluses,  as  long  as  theT-e  are  still  people  under- 
fed,  or  existing  on  inadequate  diets, 

xind  all  of  the  progress  we  have  rfiade  in  agricultural  technology  is  of  little 
real  value  unless  it  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  people,  and  unless  wre 
can  convert  our  ability  to  produce  into  greater  opportunity  for  better  rural  living 
for  farm  people. 

That  is  our  challenge  for  the  future  — and  your  challenge,  the  challenge 
to  youth. 


t 


It  is  a challenge  that  involves  not  only  our  cvrn  country,  but  the  entire 

world. 

During  this  Camp,  you  are  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  talk  vdth 
young  farm  people  from  Europe  and  other  continents.  You  vail  probably  find  that 
while  you  are  thinlcing  mainly  about  troublesome  surp.luses  of  some  commodities, 
they  are  thinking  instead  about  how  to  produce  enough  to  feed  their  people.  It 
should  impress  deeply  upon  you  the  fact  that  each  country's  farm  program  affects 
that  of  all  the  others,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  a country  as  important 
agriculturally  as  the  United  States, 

Perhaps  your  talks  with  these  farm  people  from  other  lands  in  11  impress 
upon  you  that  it  is  short-sighted  to  consider  our  avm  farm  programs  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  short-run  advantage  to  obe  faimers  of  the  United  States,  Yfe 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  we  must  consider  it  also  from,  the  standpoint  of 
its  impact  upon  the  world. 

With  American  help,  most  European  countries  are  trying  to  mab'O  tlicdr  farm 
production  more  efficient.  In  -many  areas  of  Europe  it  vdll  be  diffjcult  to  in- 
crease food  production  fast  enough  to  keep  up  vdth  population  increases,  Europe 
vdll  continue  to  need  imported  food,  iTncther  or  not  Europe  vdll,  in  the  long  run. 
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oontinue  'co  get  it  fro'c-  the  iJnited  3i;c.tc's  will  depend  uppn  our  v^rillingness  to  take 
imports  in  exchange* 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  vjould  prefer  ap  increasing  European  market  for 
its  cr;m  products,  not  only  as  a means  of  keeping  United  States  agriculture  in  full 
employ^acnt,  but  as  a means  of  raising  living  standards  in  foreign  countries* 

I think  you  will  find,  if  you  disciiss  this  matter  with  our  visitors,  that 
they  regard  the  answer  as  more  our  responsibility  than  theirs,  for  unless  the  United 
States  buys  increasingly  from  abroad,  foreign  countries  cannot  continue  buying 
liberally  in  the  United  States. 

I mention  the  problem  of  world  trade  here  not  to  examine  it  in  detail,  but 
simply  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  m.odern  scope  of  extension  training  and  of 
4-H  work  necessarily  embraces  -v;orld  problems,  as  well  as  the  problems  which  the  in- 
dividual farmer  can  handle  for  himself* 

■ Success  by  the  individual  farm  operator  in  solving  his  individual  farm 
probleras,  the  problems  particularly  of  farm  technology  and  farm  efficiency,  does 
not  absolve  him  from  the  duty  axid  the  necessity  to  consider  the  related  economic 
and  vrorld  probleras. 

Cn  the  contrary,  his  success  as  an  individual  farm  operator  makes  these 
broader  questions  not  less  but  more  imperative  in  their  demand  for  study  and  action. 

It  is  all  tied  together  in  the  challenge  facing  you  in  the  future  — the 
challenge  to  learn  to  use  our  ability  to  produce  wisely,  tc  keep  economic  progress 
in  step  with  technological  progress,  to  buttress  individual  efficiency  xvith  group 
efficiency,  and  to  shape  IMited  States  farm  policy  with  an  eye  to  the  probable  im- 
pact uison  the  \vorld  as  v/ell  as  with  an  eye  to  its  bearing  on  farm  incomes  and  farm 
interests  here  at  homo* 

That's  quite  a lot  to  think  about,  but  it  won't  be  long  before  it  is  mainly 
your  responsibility*  It's  a vast  frontier  awniting  for  you  to  explore  and 
con cuer. 


(more) 
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Youth’s  enthusiasia  and  dilve  to  forj^e  ahead  will  be  needed  to  conquer 
tlia.t  frontier  of  a better  world,  a sounder  agriculture,  and  a better  life  for 
all. 

ITe’ro  sincerely  striving  — and  progressing  — toward  those  goals  today* 
Bizt  it  -ud-ll  ’'oe  up  to  the  youth  of  today  to  carry  on  the  job  in  the  toraorrov/s  to 
cone* 
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Talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  at  InstTi 
Public  Affairs,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville',-  Virginia, 

July  13.  19^0,  8:00  p.m. , EST. . 


I feel  highly  honored  by  your  invitation  to  address  this  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs . 

Even  if  I did  not  knov  the "long  list  of  illustrious  names  that  have  been 
featured  on  your  past  programs  --Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Hugo  Black,  William 
Douglas,  Robert  Jackson,  Dean  /cheson,  and  many  others  --  .1  would  still  consider  my 
presence  here  a signal  honor  because  of  the  distinct  service  of  public  enlighten- 
ment rendered  by  this  Institute  from  its  beginning  in  192?. 

-You  have  chosen  to  devote  this  evening  to  a discussion  of  agricultural  policy. 
There  are  several  major  facets  of  agricultural  policy.  The  one  most  widely  dis- 
cussed today  relates  to  price  stabilization.  Therefore,  I am  going  to  talk  about 
the  existing  legislation  and  the  /Administration's  farm  proposals  in  this  area, 

I should  like  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I have  come  here  not  only  to 
discuss  a farm  program  but  to  seek  suggestions  and  advice.  So,  let  me  begin  by 
repeating  what  I have  often  said  elsewhere:  I welcome  any  opportunity  to  discuss 

farm  policy  objectively  --  without  personalities  r-  without  bitterness.  I am  proud 
to  be  a citizen  of  a country  in  which  I am  free  to  disagree  with  anybody  and  any- 
body is  free  to  disagree  with  me. 

As  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  I am  obligated  to  propose  improvements  in  the 
national  farm  price  support  program  to  rectify  such  defects  as  may  appear  from  time 
to  time.  I believe  that  American  farmers  and  Ameripan  consumers  --  and  all  of  us  as 
taxpayers  --  deserve  a price  support  program  that  will  be  the  most  effective, 

4 

efficient,  and  the  least  expensive  . that  can  be  devised. 
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Our  proposals  were  made  to  that  end. 

But  I ask  you  to  believe  that  I am  ready  and  willing  to  accept  any  program, 
under  any  name,  offered  by  any  person,  that  will  do  foi^  agriculture  and  the  Nation 
the  fundamental  things  which  I honestly  believe  must  be  done  for  our  national 
prosperity  and  our  security. 

For  several  years,  but  especially  in  the  past  two  years,  I have  been 
privileged  to  travel  into  every  section  of  the  United  States  — to  see  how  people 
are  getting  along  --to  learn  what  they’re  talking  about  --  and  to  study  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  as  it  faces  up  to  its  world  and  domestic  responsibilities. 

With  every  mile  and  every  conversation,  there  has  been  impressed  upon  me  more 
and  more  clearly  the  vital  need  of  this  Nation  for  a stronger,  a sounder,  and  a 
more  secure  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Americans  are  convinced  of  this  need.  Only  a few 
months  ago  some  were  Implying  that  little  more  needs  to  be  done  to  make  agriculture 
strong. 

But  within  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a change.  A Washington  paper, 

Just  a few  days  ago,  carried  two  sizeable  articles  comparing  our  agricultural 
productivity  with  that  of  Eussia  and  suggesting  the  need  for  strength. 

Why  must  we  wait  until  danger  threatens  before  we  wake  up  --  before  we  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  this  Nation’s 
vigor? 

At  this  very  hour,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  countries  which  constitute 
the  United  Nations  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as  the  final  bulwark  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

r 

I have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  Justify  the  faith  that  free  people  every- 
where have  in  our  courage  and  our  strength.  But  I would  point  out  to  you  here  "to- 
night that  our  past  vigor,  our  present  strength,  and  our  future  security  are  deeply 
and  largely  rooted  in  American  agriculture. 
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A century  and  a quarter  ago,  one  farm  worker  provided  food  and  fiber  for 
himself  and  three  and  a half  other  persons.  Today,  one  person  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture provides,  on  the  average,  for  himself  and  thirteen  and  a half  otheVpe^'sons. 

'How  strong  would  thjg^Nation  he  tonight  if  the  increased  productivity  of  our 
agriculture  had  not  released  millions  of  Americana  from  the  necessity  of  tilling 
the  soil  and  thus  enabled  them  to  build  up  the  magnificent  industry  we  possess 
today? 

Let's  continue  this  line  of  investigation  a little  farther.  The  nonfarm 
population  of  our  Nation  now  contains  about  20  million  more  persons  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  Meantime;  our  farm  population  has  declined  by  nearly  three  millions  -- 
from  approximately  30|-  millions  in  1939  to  27-3 A millions  at  the  beginning  of 
1949*  But  agricultural  production  has  been  running  about  40  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average  --  with  the  use  of  about  the  same  number  of  acres. 

We  need  a strong  economy  to  survive  the  world  demands  that  are  made  upon  us. 
But  does  anyone  here  think  that  we  can  have  a strong  economy  without  a strong 
agriculture  ? Cur  industry  would  be  crippled  without  agricultural  raw  materials. 
Before  the  war,  our  farms  supplied  the  basic  raw  materials  for  industries  that 
produced  one-third  of  all  our  manufactured  products.  More  recently  --  in  19^7  — 
nearly  half  of  all  the  money  the  American  people  Spent  for  commodities  and  services 
was  spent  for  products  that  orglniate  on  farms.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two  out 
of  five  working  persons  in  the  United  States  today  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture 
itself,  or  in  transporting  and  handling  agricultural  products,  or  in  providing  and 
selling  goods  and  services  to  farm  people. 

Those  three  simple  facts  show  the  tremendous  stake  we  all  have  in  a sound  and 
prosperous  agriculture. 

We  need  to  bo  a strong  people  to  survive  the  stern  tests  of  world  conditions. 
But  again  I ask:  Does  snybodj'-  here  think  we  can  be  a strong  people  unless  we  have 

a strong  agriculture?  Our  health  and  vigor  depend  closely  upon  the  kind  and 
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quantity  of  food  we  eat.  In  the  1930's,  it  was  said  that  only  one  city  family  out 
of  four  had  a good  diet.  I will  not  recite  here  the  sad  figures  of  the  number  of 
young  men  rejected  for  military  service  nor  the  figures  on  absenteeism  in 
industry.  But  I would  like  to  remind  you  that  milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  protec- 
tive foods  that  increase  efficiency  and,  build  up  the  strength  of  our  people  are  the 
equivalent  of  millions  of  man-hours  of  labor.  I distinctly  recall  the  statement  of 
the  British  Minister  of  Labor  a few  years  ago  that  American  food  meant  as  much  to 
British  production  as  a million  extra  workers.  If  our  food  shipments  meant  that 
much  to  one  of  our  allies,  how  much  more  does  our  agricultural  abundance  mean  to 
us  --  to  our  prosperity  --to  our  industrial  capacity  --to  our  national  security? 

Obviously,  then,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  American  farmers  have  Income 
enough  to  play  their  full  part  in  the  Nation's  economy.  Whatever  protects  farm 
Income  also  protects  indirectly  the  income  of  industry  and  the  wages  of  labor. 

All  up  and  down  the  Main  Streets  of  the  Nation,  there  is  hardly  a place  of  business 
that  does  not  prosper  when  the  farmer  prospers.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a 
person  working  on  Main  Street  who  doesn't  get  hurt  when  farm  income  falls  below  the 
point  of  adequate  return. 

Last  year,  for  example,  farm  families  spent  several  billions  of  dollars  on 
cars  and  trucks  and  their  operation  and  upkeep.  That  spells  Jobs.  That  spells 
profits.  They  spent  additional  billions  in  constructing  and  repairing  farm  build- 
ings. More  billions  went  for  farni  machinery,  for  feed  and  supplies,  for  taxes  and 
rent.  All  in  all,  it  is  estimated  that,  farm  cash  receipts  of  more  than  2T|’ 
billion  dollars  last  year,  when  translated  into  farm  spending,  provided  Jobs  for 
some  nine  million  workers  in  industry.  That  adds  up  to  a lot  of  production  and 
sales  for  the  Nation '.s  business. 

f 

That’s  why  I say  that  the  well-being  of  every  proprietor  on  Main  Street,  of 
every  factory  or  whltecollar  worker,  of  every  professicnal  person;  ye s^'  the  well- 
being of  everybody  is  intimately  tied  up  with  farmer  welfare. 
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Farmers  must  be  able  to  market  their  production  ifor  a fair  return.  Othervise, 
they  cannot' go  on  producing  indefinitely.  Consumers  must  be  able  to  purchase  farm 
products  at  reasonable  prices.  Otherwise,  in  much  the  same  way  that  excess  rain 
can  cause  a flood,  our  very  abundance  can  cause  economic  trouble. 

Productively,  our  agriculture  is  strong. 

Economically,  our  agriculture  is  still  vulnerable. 

On  June  15  of  this  year,  farm  prices  averaged  nearly  twenty  percent  lower 
than  they  did  in  January  1948. 

Net  farm  income  last  year  was  22  percent  below  19^7  --  and  a further  decline 
this  year  currently  indicates  it  will  be  reduced  to  about  30  percent  below  19^7 • 

These  declines  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have  been  Nation-wide.  The 
farmers  of  every  State  have  felt  their  effects.  Here  in  Virginia  cash  income  from 

farm  products  last  year  was  42  million  dollars  less  than  in  1948.  Arid  in  the  first 

six  months  of  this  year  the  downward  trend  has  continued. 

In  1948,  Virginia  farmers  averaged  $23  for  hogs.'  Last  year,  they  got 
$18.90  --a  decline  of  I8  percent. 

‘ In  1948  Virginia  farmers  averaged  $5.12  for  milk.  Last  year  the  price  was 
$4.51  --  down  12  percent. 

In  1948,  Virginia  farmers  averaged  35  cents  a pound  for  chickens.  Last  year, 
26  cents  — a drop  of  about  25  percent. 

Yet  some  people  say  there's  nothing  wrong,  and  that  the  sliding  scale  of  price 
supports  will  ta'xte  care  of  ever-3)^thing. 

Others  shrug  off  the  obvious  facts  by  saying  that  nothing  is  wrong  --  farmers 
are  getting  parity.  ■ 

Farmers  are  not  getting  parity.  They  are  not' now  getting  parity  prices  — 
and. they  haven't  been  over  the  past  12  months. 

They  are  certainly  not  getting  parity  of  income. 
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Last  year  total  income  per  person  on  farms  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $763--  ^ 
compared  with  $1,555  for  nonfarm  persons.  And  while  people  on  farms  make  up  nearly- 
20  percent  of  our  national  population,  net  income  from  agriculture  last  year  was 
less  than  8 percent  of  total  national  income. 

Certainly,  farm  people  do  not  have  parity  of  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  national  abundance.  In  19^8  --  when  farm  cash  income  was  at  its  all-time  high 


--  one.  farm  family  out  of  four  had  total  cash  income  of  less  than  a thousand  dollars. 

Can  anyone  rightfully  contend  that  farm  people  have  parity  of  opportunity 
when  in  many  rural  areas  facilities  for  education,  for  health  and  medical  care, 
for  church  membership,  and  recreation  are  far  below  the  standards  enjoyed  by  the 
rest  of  the  Nation? 

Such  facts  as  these  surely  indicate  that  American  agriculture  --  despite  its 
remarkable  productivity  — needs  to  be  strengthened  and  made  more  secure. 

I know  that  many  city  people  are  puzzled  --  and  some  of  them  are  shocked  — 
when  they  learn  that  farm  prices  and  farm  income  have  fallen  so  severely  in  the 
past  two  and  a half  years.  Some  of  them  ask:  How  come?  How  come  that  farm  pur- 
chasing power  last  year  was  running  at  a rate  10  percent  below  the  19^2  level  -- 

while  the  buying  power  of  nonfarm  people  was  estimated  at  one -third  above  the 
1942-level? 

How  come  agriculture  needg(^special  treatment  in  order  to  get  along  in  our 
present  prosperous  era?  . 1 

We  have  got  to  realize  one  basic  fact  --  farming  is  not  like  most  other 

businesses.  The  industrialists  who  produce  steel  or  who  make  cars  have  a real 

control  over  the  price  and  volume  of  their  production.  The  steel  industry  in  the 
early  ’thirties  cut  back  production  to  12  percent  of  capacity.  Auto  manufacturers 
reduced  output  of  cars  from  5|'  million  in  1929  to  less  than  1^  million  in  1932.  '■  ' 


That  took  a lot  of  the  pressure  off  st 


great  many  people  out  of  work. 
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Farm  output,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  as  much  in  1931  ^-nd  1932  as  it  did 
in  1929  tut  farm  prices  hit  bottom. 

Before  the  war,  It  was  estimated  that  Industries  which  together  produced  one- 
third  of  all  our  industrial  production  wore  each  controlled  by  four  or  less  firms. 
It’s  not  too  hard  to  adjust  output  and  control  prices  in  euch  circumstances. 

But  the  farmer  competes  for  a market  against  5^  million  other  farmers.  Act- 
ing by  himself,  he  has  no  control  over  total  farm  production.  He  can  go  out  of 
business  entirely  without  making  a noticeable  dent  in  farm  output. 

Even  after  his  crop  is  planted,  he  can’t  tell  what  his  production  will 
actually  be. 

After  the  harvest,  he  knows  the  size  of  his  crop,  but  not  how  much  he  will 
get  for  it  --  unless  he  has  the  support  of  an  effective  national  farm  program  --a 
farm  program  that  will  provide  a measure  of  price  stability  and  freedom  of  choice 
that  other  industries  are  able  to  give  themselves  because  they  can  control  produc- 
tion and  price. 


economic  structure.  The  only  way  in  which  our  agriculture  can  achieve  the 
stability  necessary  for  continued  abundance  and  continued  economic  security  is 
through  an  effective  national  farm  program. 

At  this  point,  some  of  you  are  probably  thinking;  "Don’t  we  have  that  kind 
6f  program  right  now?  Haven’t  we  been  protecting  agricultural  prices  for  going  on 
two  decades?  If  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  program,  why  has  the  Government  been 
making  loans  on  corn,  cotton,  and  other  crops?  Why  has  the  Government  been  buying 
potatoes,  butter,  milk,  and  eggs?" 

My  answer  is  that  we  do  have  some  very  excellent  farm  programs  not  only  in 
the  field  of  price  protection,  but  in  conservation,  electrification,  credit,  and 
other  agricultural  fields. 


in 


From  the  price  viewpoint,  an  unsupported  agriculture  is  a weak  link/our 
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Our  price  supports  have  prevented  a postwar  crash  of~  f arm  prices,  such  as 
happened  in  1920  and  1921.  They  are  working  satisfactorily  as  regards  such  so-called 
"basic  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat. 

I do  not  object  to  present  methods  of  support  on  these  storable  crops.  On 
the  contrary,  I would  continue  .these  methods.  But  I don’t  see  how  anybody  can 
pretend  to  believe  that  we  have  at  present  an  adequate  system  of  supporting  the 
prices  of  such  perishables  as  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  chickens. 

That  should  be  obvious  from  our  present  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holdings 
--  155  million  pounds  of  butter  --57  million  pounds  of  cheese  — 272  million 
pounds  of  dried  milk  --  99  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  --  not  to  mention  losses  of 
half  a billion  dollars  in  supporting  potatoes  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  some  people  contend  that  perishables  shouldh’l^e  supported  at  all. 
They  say:  "The  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  apply  on  perishable  commodities. 

If  chicken  prices  go  too  low,  farmers  can  stop  growing  them". 


Bo  you  see  the  fallacy?  The  farmer  who  raises  chickens  i^upposed  to  be  Just 
about  like  the  manufacturer  who  produces  cars.  But  whereas  the  manufacturer  can 


stop  producing  cars  when  profits  disappear,  and  take  a vacation,  the  poultry  raiser 
can't  stop  growing  chickens  without  throwing  himself  out  of  a Job  --  which,  by  the 
way,  precludes  the  likelihood  of  his  taking  a vacation  anywhere. 

But  there  is  still  another,  and  even  more  important,  fallacy.  It's  the 
apparent  notion  that  the  perishables  ar^i’elatlvely  unimportant.  It’s  the  mis- 
conception that  most  farm  income  is  derived  from  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
the  other  so-called  basic  crops. 

Actually,  on  a national  basis  these  basics  bring  in  only  about  one-fourth  of 
all  cash  farm  income . 


Here  in  Virginia  last. year,  cash  receipts  from  your  four  most  important  basic 
crops  --  corn,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  wheat  --  amounted  to  about  107  million  dollars. 

But  cash  income  from  milk,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  products  totaled  nearly 
218  million  dollars.  These  perishables,  in  fact,  accounted  for  almost  55  percent 
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of  the  total  cash  income  from  Virginia  farm  products  in  19^9« 

.It  does  not  make  sense  to  exclude  these  commodities  from  realistic  supports. 

. At  the  time  I .made  my  recommendations,  none  of  these  perishables  was  assured 
of  support.  Since  then,  milk  has  been  added  to  the  list.  But  the  method-  provided 
for  supporting  milk  has  proved  highly  unsatisfactory.  Our  sole  authority  for 
supporting  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer  is  by  purchases  in  the  market  whenever 
the  price  falls  below  the  announced  support  level.  But  since  milk  in  fluid, form  is 
not  storable,  we  must  dry  it  for  storage.  It  is  removed  from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  put.  in  expensive  storage  at  taxpayers  expense.  Meantime,  millions  of 
consumers  who  would  buy  more  milk  if  it  were  available  at  more  attractive  prices, 
are  going  without. 

The  Administration  has  proposed,  as  an  additional  method,  that  milk  and  the 
other  important  perishables  should  be  supported  by  direct  payments  to  producers. 

Under  this  method,  milk,  cattle  and  calves,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  chickens 
and  eggs  would  be  allowed  generally  to  find  a damand-and~ supply  price.  If  this 
■price  was  lower  than  a fair  return,  producers  would  receive  a direct  payment  from 
the  Government  amounting  to  the  difference  between  the  support  price  and  the 
average  market  price. 

I hope  you  will  mentally  underline  that  word,  average.  It  is  important, 

a 

because  if  any  producer  by  reason  of  /better  quality  product  or  of  better  bargaining 
could  command  a price  higher  than  the  average,  he  would  still  get  a paymwnt  based 
on  the  difference  between  the  average  selling  price  and  the  support  level.  Those 
who  sold  for  less  than  the  average  would  get  no  larger  payment.  In  this  way, 
initiative  and  better  quality  would  result  in  greater  income.  Just  as  under  any 
other  free  market  conditions. 

At  this  point,  the  question  arises:  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  method 

of  support  on  production;  -wouldn’t  it  result  in  an  ever-increasing  output  of 

perishable  commodities,  driving  market  prices  very  low  and  forcing  the  Government 

to  pay  out  tremendous  sums  to  producers? 
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The  answer  is  that  farmers  would  need  authority  to  &pply  certain  controls  on 
perishables  when  production  is/)bviously  outrunning  genuine  demand.  Farmers  have 
that  authority  now  for  the  basic  crops  --  and  have  had  it  for  more  than  a decade. 

For  example,  the  producers  of  a given  crop  can  vote  marketing  quotas  into  effect; 
but  it  takes  a two-thirds  majority  of  these  producers  voting  in  a free  election  to 
put  quotas  on.  Under  this  procedure,  marketing  controls  must  be  approved  by  the 
producers  themselves;  they  cannot  be  arbitrarily  imposed  by  Government.  I think  the 
distinction  is  Important. 

Some  such  system  of  controls  should  obviously  be  applicable  to  the  perishables. 
Just  as  they  are  to  the  basics.  The  goal  wo  seek  is  a realistic,  organized  and 
sustalnad  abundance  --  not  a super -abundance  that  could  only  result  in  wholesale 
waste . 

I want  to  emphasize  that  the  present  price  support  prograahas  many  excellent 
features,  I do  not  think  it  should  be  discarded,  but  expanded  and  improved.  But 
the  experience  of  the  past  years  shovrs  that  it  cannot  prevent  sharp  --  and 
dangerous  --  declines  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income.  Experience  proves  also  that 
it  cannot  prevent  wasteful  surpluses.  And  the  present  CCC  holdings  of  perishables 
surely  denonstrat.e  that  it  does  not  give  consumers  as  much  for  their  price  support 
tax  money  as  tjjey  should  get. 

I believe  that  \re  must  bring  about  improvements  in  the  present  price  support 
program  --  ai:d  ws  must  do  it  soon. 

I am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  a program  that  will 
effectively  help  maintain  the  income  of  agriculture  at  a fair  level.  They  want  a 
program  that  will  also  give  consumers  the  full  advantage  of  abundance.  They  want 
food  to  move  in  the  usual  channels  of  trade. 

There  are  those  who  stoutly  advocate  that  the  sliding  scale  idea  of  price 
supports  --  that  is,  the  lowering  of  the  support  level  as  the  supply  of  a commodity 
increases  --  will  not  only  even  out  farm  income  but  will  also  help  adjust  production. 

(more)  USDA  1702-50-10 
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" In  my  opinldh,  the  sliding  scale  is  economically  undependahle,  and  it  is  very 
close  to  being  morally  indefensible. 

I say  the  sliding  scale  is  not  a dejiendable  way  to  seek  production  adjust- 
ments. Look  at  our  economic  history  for  proof. 

Take  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  went  doTvn  from  1920  to  1924.  But  it  took 
three  years  to  get  an  appreciable  decrease  in  acreage.  From  1925  to  1929^  the 
price  continued  to  fall.  But  what  did  acreage  do?  It  went  i^.  From  1929  to  1932, 
the  price  went  on  down.  But  acreage  remained  about  the  same. 

I could  cite  other  crops  — for  instance,  potatoes.  From  1919  to  1922,  potato 

prices  dropped  from  $1.94  to  66  cents  a bushel;  but  acreage  in  1922  was  nearly  one- 

fifth  larger  than  in  1919-  As  for  cotton,  farmers  have  harvested  as  many  or  more 

a 

acres  after  receiving  less  than  10  cents  /pound,  as  they  did  in  years  after  they 
received  30  and  35  cents. 

This  is  why  I say  the  sliding  scale  method  of  production  adjustment  is 
economically  undependable. 

The  second  objection  is  even  more  fundamental.  If  and  when  the  sliding 
scale  should  happen  to  work,  its  effectiveness  would  depend  on  starving  farm  familie 
into  adjustment.  I think  this  is  cruel  --  materialistic  --  un-American.  I think 
it  is  an  implicit  denial  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man.  And  I balieve  it  came 
about  because  some  people  thought  farming  was  like  the  steel  industry  or  the  auto 
industry. 

They  thought  that  farmers  could  lay  themselves  off.  Maybe  they  had  the  quaint 
notion  that  agriculture  can  shut  down  and  retool  — like  industry. 

They  knew  that  most  consumers  can  postpone  their  need  for  cars  until  next 
year's  model  appears,  or  until  the  price  is  better. 

But  there's  nobody  I know  who  can  put  off  eating  until  milk  comes  equipped 
with  fog  lights,  and  bacon  has  chromium  trimmings,  and  eggs  are  available  with 
hydramatic  transmission. 
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People  have  been  told  that  the  legislation  now  in  er'fect  will  protect  agri- 
culture against  unreasonahle  price  declines.  But,  commodities  that  bring  in  three 
fifths  of  total  farm  receipts  are  not  assured  of  support  at  all.'  For  most  commodi 
'ties  that  do  have  mandatory  support,  the  lower  level  eventually  becomes  75  percent 
of  parity.  The  lower  level  of  price  support,  for  certain  other  commodities  is  60 
percent  of  parity. 

Does  this  kind  of  program  really  protect  agriculture  against  unreasonable 
price  declines?  Think  back  to  19321  Three-cent  hogs  I Four-cent  beef!  Eggs  -- 
l4  cents  a dozen.’  None  of  these  commodities  Is  assured  of  support  under  present 
law.'  . '■ 

Even  at  such  figures  farm  prices  'in  1932  averaged  59  percent  of  parity  as  it 
is  now  calculated. 

In  1939^  farm  prices  averaged  80  percent  of  parity  — and  farmers  were  still 
finding  it  mighty  tough  to  make  ends  meet. 

I believe  we  need  a different  method  of  determining  what  is  a fair  price  for 
supported  commodities.  Individual  prices  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  income  — 
as  purchasing  power.  That  is  why|  as  the  second  part  of  our  recommendations,  we 
have  proposed  setting  up  an  income  objective  for  agriculture  --  specifically,  that 
amount  of  income  which  would  provide  agriculture  with  as  much  buying  power  as 
farmers  have  averaged  in  a recent  ten-year  period.  From  this  income  yardstick,  we 
would  compute  the  fair  level  of  support  for  each  commodity. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  ten  most  Important  commodities  be  assured  of 
support.  These  commodities  include  cotton > corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  — four 
storables.  They  also  Include  cattle  and  calves,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  milk, 
chickens,  and  eggs  — six  perishables.  ' Taken  together,  the  ten  commodities  bring 
in  about  three-fourths  of  total  farm  income. 

We  would  support  the  storables  by  the  same  methods  now  in  use.  We  would 
support  the  perishables  by  the  direct  payments  which  I explained  a while  ago. 
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We  would  expedt  farmers,  as  a condition  of  price  support,  to, observe  good  land 
use  practices  and  to  cooperate  — as  they  now  do  --  in  necessary  production  adjust- 
ment programs. 

Finally,  we  would  limit  supports  for  any  one  farmer  to  that  amount  of  pro- 
duction which  is  available  for  sale  from  our  largest  family  farms.  We  would  do 
this  because  of  the  conviction  that  the  family-sized  farm  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  agricultural  and  total  national  economy  and  that  farm  programs  must  be  geared  to 
affording  him  reasonable  stability  and  opportunity.  I do  not  propose  that  price 
supports  should  be  used  to  oppose  large-scale,  industrialized  farming  which  con- 
centrates farm  land  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  But,  I can  find  no  Justification  for, 
or  public  policy  served  by,  the  payment  of  more  than  $400,000  in  price  support  money 
to  one  potato  farmer.  Every  dollar  of  tax  money  spent  in  agricultural  programs  -- 
as  in  every  other  program  --  must  be  defended  and  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
public  interest.  It  must  serve  all  the  people  directly  or  Indirectly.  Otherwise, 
it  becomes  some  kind  of  class  legislation  or  benefit,  and  it  is  not  warranted. 

These  proposals,  as  you  know,  ha.ve  been  roundly  attacked.  They  ha,ve  been 
called  radical,  socialistic,  un-American,  and  undemocratic. 

The  American  people  have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  sUch  a program  is  easily 
computed.  They  are  told  that  England's  agricultural  subsidy  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  i'dmlnistration  plan.  Our  ;population  is  roughly  three  times  that  of  the 
British  Isles;  therefore,  the  Brannan  plan  would  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
British  subsidy. 

Of  all  the  patently  unfair  statements  that  have  been  made,  I know  none  that 
is  more  unfair  than  this  one.  Nor  more  easily  answered. 

Our  proposals  are  prompted  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  world's  greatest 
agricultural  producing  country,  capable  of  .producing  more  of  some  things  than  we  can 
consume  at  home  and  export . The  British  produce  only  about  40  percent  of  the  food 
theyr  consume,  and  import  the  rest  at  relatively, high  world  prices. 
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The  British  prohlexn  is  scarcity.  Our  problem  is  abundance.  Our  proposals 
constitute  a farm  price  support  program.  The  British  subsidy  is  a consumer  price 
reducing  program.  There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  for  comparison. 

The  American  people  have  'also  been  told  that  the  Administration  proposal 
contains  page  after  page  of  new  penalties  to  be  assessed  against  farmers  under  our 
recommendations.  The  truth  is  that  the  legislation  recommended  for  putting  our 
proposals  into  effect  contains  not  one  new  penalty;  actually  it  contains  much  light- 
er penalties  than  the  existing  legislation,  most  of  which' has  been  in  effect  since 

1938.  ' 

Eepeatediy,  I have  stressed  the  fact  that  our  proposals  neither  require  nor 
call  for  any  other  type  of  authority  over  the  Nation's  agriculture  than  has  existed 
for  more  than  a decade.  It  is  frankly  beyond  my  comprehension  how  these  false 
charges  can  be  recklessly  made  --  and  recklessly  repeated  even  after  their  malicious 
untruth  has  been  made  plain. 

Well,  I have  indicated  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  kind  of  price  and  income 
program  we  have  proposed  and  the  reasons  for  it.  It  is  a program  that  s-fcrives  for 
a reasonable  farm  income  goal.  It  would  encourage  production  and  consumption  of 
meat,  milk,  and  poultry  products.  It  would  help  to  place'  our  abundance  of  perish- 
ables in  the  hands  of  consumers.  It  would  be  the  nucleus  of  ah  over-all  effort  to 
make  American  agriculture  stronger,  sounder,  and  more  secure. 

I say  it  would  be  the  nucleus  --  but  I realize  full  well  that  it  would  not 
■solve  the  Income  problems  of  farm  families  that  are  underemployed  on  marginal  or 
too  small  farms,  or  that  suffer  from  lack  of  equipment  and  credit. 

I realize,  also,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  the  answer  to  the  farm  community's 
need  for  more  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  medical  care. 

We  must  carry  on  --  at  an  accelerated  pace  if  possible  --  the  great  progress 
of  the  past  two  decades  in  conservation,  electrification,  credit  and  educational 
assistance.  But  fundamental  to  that  continued  progress  is  a reasonable  level  of 
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farm  Income  and  purchasing  power  — a level  which  will  permit  farm  families  to  take 
advantage  of  other  agricultural  programs. 

We  need  a strong  agriculture  for  a prosperous  economy. 

We  need  an  abundant  agriculture  for  a vigorous  people. 

We  need  a secure  agriculture  for  a powerful  defense  and  a vital  democracy. 

All  of  us  --  whether  we  are  on  the  land  --  in  business  --  the  professions  -- 
or  in  Government  — have  a tremendous  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  family  farms  of 
America. 

Together,  let  us  examine  honestly  and  sincerely,  how  we  can  strengthen  those 
family  farms  --  for  they  are  the  very  heart  of  oui’  Nation. 
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STATES  DFPART^T  OF  AGEICUL?^^. 

Office  of/tM  So'psetary 

Statement  of  Charles  F„  BrAm)8^/^^^re±ary  of /Agricultu2‘6 


before  the  House  Committe/^n  Agricui^i^^re^rding  HE  8676 

q4-  Q rn  .Tn  T Tr  OH  1 ^ ^ T 


at  lQg30  a.m.,  July  20,  19 


> 


I have  been  asked  to  state  my  views  with  respect  to  EE  8676^  "a  bill  to 
assist  tile  cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  ir/^roviding  services  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  an  equitable  basis," 

The  cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the  several  states-  is  a 
partnership  between  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  educational  partnership  has  worked  effectively  since  191^  to 
provide  the  outstanding  example  in  the  world  of  bringing  to  farmers  the  results 
of  research  and  other  information  which  is  needed  in  the  conduct  of  their  farming 
operations.  The  advanced  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  service,  ^n  agency  to  perform  a comparable  function  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  under -developed  agricult ^al  nations  in  the  world  today. 

There  has  been  a growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Extension  Service -Farm 
Bureau  relationships  which  exist  in  some  States,  This  relationship  is  detrimental 
to  the  Extension  Service  and  prevents  it  from  rendering  the  maximum  service  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  problem  was  considered  by  a Joint  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities.  This  Joint  Committee  recommended  that  all  formal  operating  relations 
between  the  Extension  Service  and  any  general  farm  organizations  to  discontinued  in 
order  that  the  Extension  Service  could  function  most  effectively  and  be  recognized 
as  a public  agency  available  to  and  operating  in  the  Interests  of  all  on  an  equal 
basis.  HE  8676  has  this  separation  as  its  objective.  As  Director  M.L,  Wilson 
stated  in  his  testimony  on  a similar  bill^  HE  3222,  the  Department  approved  the 
major  objective  of  that  bill.  Ho  pointed  out  some  problems  which  it  created  and 
Agriculture,  Washington  D.C.  (more) 
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which  we  helleved  were  not  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  objective. 

Mr.  Granger's  revised  bill  HR  8676  eliminates  the  problems  which  we  saw  in 
HE  3222,  The  present  bill  would  bring  about  a clear  separation  of  the  functions 
of  the  coo'perative  Extension  Service  and  farm  organizations.  At  the  same  time  it 
vyould  permit  the  necessary  and  desirable  support  which  the  Extension  Service  must 
have  for  Its  effective  fanctioning.  Director  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  testify  in 
move  detail  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  when  he  appears  before  you  next  week. 

I believe  that  HR  d$j6  when  enacted  into  law  will  strengthen  the  Extension 
Service  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  educational  function  so  as  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I want  to  commend  your  Committee  for 
the  objective  manner  in  which  you  have  undertaken  the  study  of  this  difficult 
problem.  In  so  doing  you  are  rendering  a distinct  service  to  the  people  who  are 
served  by  the  Extension  Service. 

I hope  that  your  Committee  will  report  favorably  on  the  bill  HR  8676  and  that 
it  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  an  early  date. 
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STATEIffiNT  OF  CHARLES  F.  BRAIWAN,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  COMIITTEE  ON  AGRICULTl^RE  ON  H.  R.  8850,  AUTHORIZING  THREE  'ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTiiNT  SECI^ETARIES  OF  AGRICULTURE  - July  20,  1950,  10:00  a.m. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTRIENT  OF 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
ViTashington,  0.  C. 

(RELEASE  ON  DELIVERY) 


' Mr.  Chairman,  1 appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
your  Committee  in  support  of  H,  R.  8850,  ■which  authorizes  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  t-wo  additional  Assistant  Secretaries,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  to  he  appointed  under  the  classified 
civil  service  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  v?ith  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  as  a separate  agency  in 
1862  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  agency  was  made  an  Executive  Department 
in  1889,  at  which  time  provision  was  made  for  one  Assistant  Secretary. 

At  that  time  practically  the  entire  program  of  the  Department  was  based 
upon  the  Organic  Act  of  1862  v/hich  required  the  Department  to  "acquire 
and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  -with  agriculture.^"  Since  then  many  laws  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  which  havo  vested*  additional  important  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Department.  Among  the  earlier  of  these  statutes  are 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906,  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  of  1914, 
Commodity  Exchange  legislation  beginning  in  1922,  Packers  and  Stockj’'ards 
Act  of  1921,  and  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  in  1950. 
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•lith  the  inception  of  the  recovery  programs  beginning  in  1933, 
including  such  major  legislation  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  ii.ct 
of  that  year,  the  Congress  recognized  the  Department's  increasing 
responsibilities  by  providing  in  193^1  for  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 

* 

K of  Agriculture, 

Since  193U  responsibilities  for  many  other  major  programs  have  been 
vested  in  the  Department  by  new  basic  authorities  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  transfer  of  functions  under  reorganization  authorities.  These 
have  included  the  programs  provided  for  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  allotment  Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  act  of  1938,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  the  Sugar  Act  of  19u8,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  19^8,  Other  programs  transferred  to  the  Department  include  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  (now  Farmers  Home  Administration) , the  Rural 
Eli-ctrification  Administration,  Farm  Crtedit  Administration,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Recently  there  have  been  added  responsibili  - 
ties  v/ith  respect  to  farm  housing  and  rural  telephones. 

In  addition  to  these  major  responsibilities  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Departme^nt,  there  have  been  increasing  responsibilities  through 
international  developments,  the  increasing  importance  of  relations  with 
other  governmental  activities  and  the  growing  realization  of  the  inter- 
relationship between  programs  in  the  Department,  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  varied  tj^pes  and  extent  of  the  programs  of  the  Department,  the  need 
is  apparent  for  a greater  nrember  of  ranking  policy  officers  who  can  assist 
the  Secretary  in  handling  his  manifold  responsibilities  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture, 

The  Hoover  Commission  recognized  this  need  and  recommended  that  each 
Department  have : 
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"Such  number  of  assistant  secretaries  .(or  equivalent  officials) 
as  may  be  necessary  with  functions  assigned  by  the  head  of  the 
•department.  These  officials,  being  of  policy  rank,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  In 
addition,  there  should  generally  be  an  administrative  assistant 
secretary  who  might  be  appointed  solely  for  administrative  duties 
of  a housekeeping  and  management  nature  and  who  would  give 
continuity  in  top  management," 

The  Comiaission,  in  its  report  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  also 
stated: 

"We  recommend  that  the  present  positions  of  Under  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  be  retained  and  that  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
be  added.  These' officials  should  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the ’ Administrative  Assistant  Secretary, 

The  duties  of  these  officials  in  supervision  of  departmental 
activities  should  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary. " 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  activities  of  the  Department,  in 
my  opinion,  amply  justify  establishment  of  the  new  positions.  Many 
of  the  Department’s  functions  which  require  action  at  the  Department  > 
level  are  of  such  nature  that  they  should  be  handled  by  a person  having 
the  title  and  prestige  of  Assistant  Secretary,  Among  these  are  our 
growing  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  international  relations,  such 
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as  in  connection  with  the  work  of  international  organizations,  inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  and  in  maintaining  working  relationships 
viTith  leaders  of  diplomatic  missions  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

We  are  constantlj''  called  on  to  confer  with  agricultural  leaders 
and  business  leaders  who  have  problems  dealing  v^rith  agriculture.  These 
persons  feel  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  'a. 
person  having  the  title  and  prestige  of  at  least  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
This  is  especially  true  in  connection  with  problems  requiring  action  in 
times  of  nationa^l  emergency.  Additional  ranking  officials  would  also 
be  valuable  in  connection  vrith  problems  which  involve  more  than  one 
agency  in  the  Department, 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  each  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, including  the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  This  provision  vn.ll  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  assign  to  each  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  such 
functions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  This  is  already  provided  by  law 
v/ith  respect  to  the  Under  Secretary.  Under  this  provision  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  assign  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  changing 
needs  and  compatible  v\dth  the  special  capabilities  of  these  officers.  If 
the  Secretary  determined  thati  a particular  field  of  activity  was  in  need 
of  special  or  continuing  attention,  he  could  assign  the  responsibility  to 
the  appropriate  Assistant  Secretary,  For  example,  one  Assistant  Secretary 
v/ould  probably  be  given  over-sight  of  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
agricultural  commodities,  including  those  acquired  in  price  support 
operations,  which  is  a very  important  function  in  the  Department, 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  also 
authorized  in  the  order  proscribed  by  the  Secretary  to  act  as  Secretary 
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in  the  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  sickness  or  absence  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Under  Secretary,  Present  legislation  provides  that  the  Under 
Secretary  shall  be  first  in  line  to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary, 

I should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  only  Department  for  v^'hich  only  one  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  authorized.  The  Departments  of  Interior  and  Labor  each  have 
authorization  for  four  Assistant  Secretaries,  including  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary, 

In  the  interest  of  good  adnu.nistration  and  efficient  handling  of  the 

I 

public  business  entrusted  to  the'  Department  of  Agriculture,  I strongly 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill  H,R,  88^0, 
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IMII'Id  states  DEPAETMEKT  of  AGlUClkTlIi' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Office  of  the  Secretary  j AUG  2 91952 


'(a  statement  hy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  CharIei'’Tfri&^ 

/ the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Monday,  July  24,  1950^  Q-'t  10  a.m. ) 


A@  Indicated  in  a letter  which  I addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee  on  June  29,  I have  been  seriously  concerned  about  mounting 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  and 
about  continuing  price  support  trouble  with  potatoes.  Current  high  levels 
of  supply  and  production  are  among  the  best  guarantees  against  food  price 
Inflation,  but  the  Corporation  is  nevertheless  confronted  with  serious 
disposal  problems  for  these  perishable  commodities. 

Increasing  uncertainties  brought  on  by  the  Korean  situation  have 
changed  the  appraisal  somewhat  with  regard  to  our  reserves  of  storable 
crops.  Our  substantial  holdings  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  --  alv/ays 
sound  assets  --  ai‘e  novr  more  clearly  than  ever  an.  important  factor  in  oirr 
national  strength. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  heavy  inventories  of  perishables,  however, 
fundamental  disposal  problems  have  not  been  changed  materially.  In  fact,  the 
world  situation  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  these  food  supplies  be 
used  for  human,  consumption  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  grovring 
defense  effort  may  open  outlets  fo.r  some  of  these  stocks,  especially  those  in 
more  concentrated  form.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  currently 
available,  and  under  our  present  authorizations,  we  will  still  have  to  dis- 
pose of  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  farms  whe.re  they  a.re  produced, 
for  livestock  feed  or  fertilizer.  We  will  still  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
fin.ding  outlets  for  surplus  butter,  and  then  only  at  appreciable  financial 
loss.  The  problem  of  immediate  concern  to  us  today  is  the  efficient  disposal 
of  these  perishable  holdings, 
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I arn  discussing  these  problons  with  you  a^-juin  today  as  part  of  ray- 
obligation  to  l-:oop  the  Congress  fully  advised  of  Luportcnt  devclopnents 
in  the  agricultural  area.  I ari  not  subrdtting  this  curi-ent  inforr.iation  as 
an  argujiont  in  favor  of  the  reconmondations  for  handling  price  support 
prograais  vrhich  vre  subinitted  to  the  Congress  in  April  of  last  year.  You 
will  recall  that  those  proposals  were  designed  to  prevent  the  accu^aulation 
of  excessive  food  stocks  in  the  hands  of  tho  Governuent  and  to  direct  the 
raovenont  and  distribution  of  uaxiriuji  quantities  of  food  through  tho  norr.ial 
channels  of  trade.  Today  v,g  are  f a.ced  ■'..•ith  the  fact  that  heavy  surplus 
stocks  are  on  hand.  The  problem  no\>/  is  hov;  to  utilize  then  most  efficiently 
In  order  to  get  a better  perspective  on  the  whole  price  support 
question,  I think  it  advisable  to  savnarize  briefly  tho  situation  'with 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  iriportant  stora.ble  comiodities  before  going 
into  laore  detail  about  acute  disposal  problems  for  the  perishable  groups. 

This  country  has  about  450  million  bushels  of  wheel  from  last  year's 
crop  in  our  reserves  as  the  1950  crop  comes  to  harvest.  Present  estimates 
are  that  about  950  mil?t.ion  bushels  of  'v^heat  -v/ill  be  produced  this  year,  in 
spite  of  a good  dea.1  of  adverse  \;eather  and  insect  damage.  This  gives  us  a 
total  supply  of  around  1,400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  ma.rkcting 
year  ahecad.  This  is  a strong  position,  v/ith  an  abundamt  supply  to  meot 
domestic  needs,  exports,  and  carryover  reserves  next  year. 

Corn  is  our  most  important  feed  grain,  kaintenanco  of  high-level 
livestock  production  depends  largely  on  this  crop.  There  is  therefore 
a good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  knov/ing  that  the  carry-over  of  old-crop 
corn  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  'well  over  900  mdllion  bushels. 
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Preliminary  estir.iates"for  1950  production  have  boon  placed  at  about 

* 

3,175^000,000  bushels.  This  v/ould  give  us  a total  supply  of  more  then 
four  billion  bushels  for  the  1950-51  year.  It  should  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  continue,  or  even  expand,  our  very  iriportant  production  of 
livestock  products. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1 arc  e^qjected  to  total  about  7 million  ’ 
bales,  the  largest  carry-over  stocks  since  1946.  Acreage  this  year  is 
around  19  million.  Assuming  the  average  yields  of  recent  years,  the  1950 
crop  v/ould  be  somev;here  between  10  and  11  million  bales.  Total  supply 
for  the  year  ahead  — ca;.rry-over  plus  this  year*  s 'production  — \vill 
probably  be  between  17  and  18  million  bales.  Assuming  normal  domestic 
consur.ipbion  and  generous  c:>:ports,  we  v«rill  have  a carr^^-ovor  of  between 
3 and  5 adllion  bales  at  the  end  of  the  next  marketing  year. 

The  substantial  reserves  of  these  major  food  and  fiber  crops  are 
reassuring.  They  have  been  built  up  under' the  loan  provisions  of  the  price 
support  program.  An  of  July  17,  Cojmnodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
of  these  crops  — as  part  of  the  total  reserve  supplies  — were  as  follovn: 
wheat,  325  mdllion  bushels;  corn,  315  million  bushels;  cotton,  3.3  million 
bales.  These  inventory  totals  do  not,  of  course,  include  stocks  of  these 
three  crops  which  are  held  by  CCG  as  security  against  price  support  loans, 
but  to  which  farmers  still  hold  title. 

In  a.dditicn  to  the  inventories  of  these  three  basic  crops,  CCC  also 
holds  substantial  stocks  of  a number  of  other  storable  cor.lnodities.  These 
include  feed  grains,  rice,  dried  beans,  linseed  oil  and  several  others. 
These  holdings  are  also  valuable  assets,  and,  in  generai,  they  do  not 
involve  special  disposal  problems. 
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We  find  our  serious  current  problems  in  the  perishable  group  to 
Tivhich  I have  already  referred.  Dairy  products  are  of  first  concern,  . As 
you  know,  mtUc  and  butterfat  have  mandatory  price  support  at  a level 
ranging  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.  The  law  further  requires  that 
these  opmmqdities  be  supported  by  loans  on  or  purchases  of  dairy  products. 
In  carrying  out  the  law,  cheese,  butter  and  dry  milk  are  being  purchased 
at  prices  reflecting  approximately  79  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  approximately  86  percent  of  the  parity  for  butterfat, 
The  specific  purchase  prices  for  the  commodities  are; 


31  cents  per  pound 
60  " ” " 

58  " '*  »' 


Cheddar  cheese,  U,  S,  Grade  A or  higher 
Butter,  U.  S,  Grade  A or  higher 
U.  S.  Grade  B 
Non-fat  dry  milk  solids,  U.S.  Extra 

Spray  type  I2v  " '• 

Roller  type  10|-  " '* 

Evaporated  milk  $3.95  per  case 


Whenever  the  volume  of  supply  depresses  the  market  price  below  the 
support  price  level,  the  commodities  are  purchased  and  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  At  the  present  time,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns 
approximately  192  million  pounds  of  butter  and  is  currently  accumulating 
more  at  the  average  rate  of  about  9 million  pounds  per  week.  There  is  also 
in  inventory  322  million  pounds  of  dried  milk.  Dried  milk  is  now  being 
accumulated  by  the  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  approximately  45  million  pounds 
per  month.  The  stocks  of  cheese  on  hand  amount  to  approximately  80  million 
pounds,  and  they  have  recently  been  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  23  million 
pounds  per  month. 


(more) 


■In  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  these  dairy  commodities,  full  utilization 
has  been  made  of  school  lunch  and  institutional  feeding  outlets.  Also,  some 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  sold  back  into  normal  channels  of  trade.  Domestic 
sales  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  of  course,  to  avoid  interfering  with 
normal  marketing  of  these  products  or  adversely  affecting  the  price  structure. 

The  world  market  price  for  butter  at  the  present  time  is  approximately 
3?  cents.  Therefore,  a discount  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Government’s 
investment  would  be  required  to  accomplish  foreign  sales.  Moreover,  implications 
of  ’'dumping”  on  the  world  market,  as  a violation  of  our  foreign  trade  policy 
and  commitments,  must-be  considered  carefully.  Even  if  we  igiored  the  question 
of  dumping  and  attempted  to  sell  our  butter  in  the  world  market  at  a 50-percent 
reduction,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  could  move  much  butter.  The  limiting 
factor  is  ihe  availability  of  American  dollars  with  which  to  make  purchases 
of  this  type  of  commodity. 

Some  limited  sales  of  dry  milk  for  foreign  relief  uses  have  been  made. 

In  , addition,  all  of  these  dairy  products  are  being  offered  free  at  the  point 
of  storage  to  welfare  organizations  for  relief  distribution  domestically  and 
in  foreign  countries,  in  accordance  with  legislative  provisions. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  eggs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
current  inventory  is  about  .107  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs.'  Each  pound 
of  dried  eggs  represents,  approximately  3 dozen ^eggs  in- shell  form.  There 
are  therefore  now  in  the  Corporation’s  possession  about  321  million  dozens 
of  shell. eggs  in  dried  form,  .The  Corporation  is  Paying:’ 96  cents  per  pound 
for  these  dried  eggs,  and  they  have  been  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  about  ' 

15  million  pounds  per  month. 
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The  price  support  program  for  eggs  is  not  mandatory  under  present 
legislation.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  sound  egg  price  support  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  economy,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  the  producers  of  feed  grains.  The  need 
is  to,  find  a foasible  mechanism  for  handling  support  and  disposal  operations. 
Dried  eggs  have  a limited  use.  A diligent  effort  has  been  made  to 
sell  them  in  the  world  market  and  to  supply  them  for  domestic  consumption. 
Dried  eggs  have  been  made  available  to  welfare  organizations  free  of  charge 
at  the  point  of  storage  for  domestic  and  foreign  relief  distribution.  Here, 
again,  the  potential  foreign  outlets  are  very  materially  limited  by  the 
availability  of  American  dollars, 

I want  to  enphasize  a point  #iich  I mentioned  at  the  start  of  this 
statement.  These  holdings  have  been  built  up  under  price  support  operations, 
and  they  represent  serious  disposal  problems  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  recognized  that  price  supports  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  current  high  production  levels  for  these 
crops.  And  these  production  and  supply  levels  are  a very  positive  factor 
in  holding  dovm  food  price  inflation. 

Potatoes  are  also  being  supported  under  a mandatory  provision  of  the 
law.  They  are  now  supported  at  approximately  $1,01  per  bushel.  Not  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  early  1950  crop,  but  we  have  recently 
been  purchasing  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  thousand  bushels  per  day 
from  farmers  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  viho  are  unable  to  dispose  of 
their  production  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 


(more) 


The  next  foreseeable  area  of  appreciable  purchase  will  be  in  IJew 
Jersey,  and  then,  of  course,  the  Maine  crop  later  in  the  marketing  year# 
Purchase  may  also  be  expected  in  other  States,  such  as  Idaho,  Oregon  end 
’vashington.  There  is  a good,  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  price 
support  operation  for  potatoes  may  cost  the  Cornmodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  much  as  .,75,000*000  for  the  1950  crop. 

At  the  present  time,  no  funds  are  being  used  to  move  these  potatoes 
into  non- human  uses,  and  disposal  charges  have  been  reduced  to  a minimum# 

Very  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  provisions  of  Section  I4I6  of 
the  Agridultural  Act  of  19^9,  and  the  potatoes  are  being  offered  to  all 
takers  at  the  country  shipping  point#  After  supplying  institutions, 
welfare  organizations,  school  lunch  and  all  other  practicable  diversion 
outlets,  the  remainder  is_  then  sold  back  to  fanners  for  livestock  feed  or 
fertilizer  at  one  cent  per  hundredv;eight # 

I want  to  make  it  clear  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  move 
these  surplus  holdings,  using  all  of  the  programs  and  authorizations  v/hich 
are  available  to  us# 

In  the  first  place,  we  try  to  hold  dovm  our  price  support  purchases 
by  encouraging  the  fullest  possible  distribution  through  normal  channels 
of  trsfde#  One  specific  operation  is  kno^^^l  as  the  Plentiful  Foods  Program, 
under  which  \w  take  steps  ta  ’increase  the  consumption  of  surplus  commodities# 
This  program  is  'carried  out  in  full  cooperation  with  the  food  industry# 
Merchandising  support  is  put  behind  a number  of  foods  which  are  selected 
by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  each  month  on  the  basis  of 
the  abundance  of  supply#  be  also  take  steps  to  encourage  exports  in  normal 
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trade  channels,  through  subsidies,  and  to  divert  commodities  into  other  than 
normal  uses.  These  activities  ere  financed  principally  v;ith  our  so-called 
Section  funds,  with  first  priority  going  to  diversion  for  human  consumption. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  increase  sales  and  diversion  before 
direct  price  support  becomes  necessary,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
must  take  over  substantial  commodity  stocks  in  carrying  put  price  support 
obligations.  Several ■ authorities  and  programs  are  available  to  facilitate 
disposal  of  these  inventory  stocks.  CCC.  holdir^s  are  sold  whenever  possible, 
if  this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  price  support  objectives.  To 
encourage  sales  through  normal  trade  channels,  yve  announce  each  month  price 
lists  of  commodities  which  will  be  available  for  both  domestic  and  export 
sale,  with  full  information  on  price,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  commodities 
which  are  available. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  authorized  to  exchange  agrioultiiral 
commodities  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad.  The 
Corporation  is  also  authorized  to  make  commodities  available  to  the  Munitions 
Board  and  other  federal  agencies  for  use  in  making  payments  for  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Under  present  conditions,  there  are 
major  limitations  on  the  opportunities  to  dispose  of ^surplus  commodities 
under  these  authorities,  and  very  few  transactions  have  been  completed. 

The  most  important  single  program  for  moving  perishable  commodities 
out  of  inventory  is  knovm  a.s  the  Direct  Distribution  Program.  In  this 
operation,  commodities  are  distributed  through  school  lunch  and  similar 
outlets.  In  previous  years,  distribution  through  these  channels  was,  financed 
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largely  by  Section  32  funds.  Beginning  in  January  1950*  "the  bulk  of  this 
type  of  distribution  has  been  handled  under  Section  Ll6  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19^9*  Section  i|l6  authorizes  the  donation  of  surplus  holdings,  on 
a priority  basis,  to  school  lunch  programs,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
public  and  private  domestic  v/elfare  agencies,  and  private  welfare  agencies  for 
the  relief  of  needy  persons  abroad. 

Donations  under  the  authority  of  Section  I4.I6  are  made  available  at 
storage  points  without  charge.  However,  \vith  one  exception,  the  recipients 
must  assume  all  transportation  costs  frcm  these  storage  points.  The  ex- 
..ception,  approved  by  Congress  last  spring,  authorized  CCC  to  pay  transpcr 
tion  on  1914-9-ci‘op  potato  donations. 

The  fact  that  CCC  cannot  pay  transportation  costs  under  Section  L|.l6 
has  had  a limiting  effect  upon  the  total  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
for  welfare  use. 

A brief  review  of  the  quantities  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  which 
have  been  distributed  since  major  price  support  operations  were  started 
for  these  commodities  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  moving  our  surplus  holdings.  It  rail  at  the  same  time  throw 
light  on  the  extremely  difficult  nature  of  the  disposal  problems. 

Dried  egg  price  support  purchases  were  started  in  April • 19U7 • 

Through  July  17  of  this  year,  CCC  had  bought  208  million  pounds  in  carry- 
ing out  price  support  obligations.  During  this  entire  period,  101  million 

I 

pounds  have  been  disposed  of  through  the  various  sale  and  distribution 
channels,  leaving  I07  million  pounds  in  the  present'  inventory. 
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First  purchases  of  butter  under  the  price  support  program  wer^  made 


pounds  have  been  bought  by  CCC.  Total  ;iLEposition  of  ho3.dings  during  this 
pajUG  period  has  reached  about  36  raillion  pounds,  leaving,  the  present 


Dried  milk  purchases  for  price  .support  began  in  llarch  1949.  Since 
then  609  million  pounds  have  been  bought  by  the  Corporation.  During  this 
_sarae  period,  up  to  July  17,  28?  million  pounds  have  been  distributed, 
leaving  322  million  pounds  in  the  present  inventory. 

Cheese  price  support  purchases  \;cvc  started  in  July  1949.  From  then 
until  July  17  of  this  yer.r,  CCC  bought _ a total  of  94  riillion  pounds.  During 
the  sarue  period,  14  milLion  poiuids  have  been  moved,  leaving  the  current 
80-raillion-pound  inventoigr. 

IVhile  these  distribution  totals  are  substantial,  the  fact  that  CCC 
inventories  of  the  comraoditios  involved  have  increased  stcaoily  shows 
definitely  that  the  presently  .available  outlets  a.rc  not  adequate.  As  I 
have  mcnti.oncd  before,  our  .men  have  vrorkpd  steadily  and  a.ggressivvoly  in 
an  effort  to  develop  and  utilize  every  oppo rtunit}.’-  to  move  these  surplus 
commodities  out  of  inventory,  v/ithin  the  limits  of  practicability  and  our 
authority. 

The  problem  before  us  is  hov:  to  distribute  holdings  of  perishable 
comioe dities  with  greater  speed  and  in  larger  voluiae,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dotcrioratiorx  cand  loss  thr..t  vrould  eventually  be  certain  if  v;e  tried  to 
hold  stocks  too  long,  hone  of  these  commodities  has  been,  allowed  to  spoil 
as  yet,  and  there  is  .no  ir:imcdia.te  threat  of  spoilage.  The  problem,  hov/ever 
becomes  increasingly  serious. 


inventor^''  of  192  i.xillion  pounds. 


{ 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  this  outlet,  the  record  of  #iat  we  have 
been  able,  to  distribute  Ihrought /domestic  donation  in  re coit  months  is  ■ 
in^jortant.  Since  last- ^January,  when  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  becanie  effective  for  domestic  donation,  the  following  quantities 
have  been  ordered  by  and  shipped  to  recipients  iinder  this  authority: 
Approximately -9,500,000  pounds  of  butters  5>OQO,000  pomds  of  cheese,, 
2,200,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  dried  milk.  This 
rate  of  distidbution  is  far  too  low  to  provide  the  solution  for  ouf' inventory 
problems. 

Under  the  present  authorities  for  distribution  of  surplus  commodities, 
we  have  reached  during  the  past  year  approximately  ei^t  million  school 
children,  one  million  inmates  of  institutions,  and  about  one  million  welfare 
clients.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  getting  surplus  foods  to  anywhere 
near  all  of  the  relief  or  public  assistance  people  #io  could  use  it  to 
advantage,  or  to  half  of  our  school  children.  There  are  opportmities  for 
expanded  distribution  and  use  of  surplus  holdings  in  this  general  field  of 
direct'  distribution.  Our  food  distribution  specialists  estimate  that  the 
rate  of  distributi.on  to  schools,  institutions  and  welfare,  groups  could  be 
stepped  up  by  many  millions  of  pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  dried  milk  and  - 
dried,  eggs  il*  the  Comm odity  Credit  Corporation  were  granted  the  necessary 
authority. 

There  are  a number,  of  reasons  why  we  are  not  reacMng  more  of  the 
people  in  these  groups  who  are  eligible  to  receive -commodities  under 
Section  416.  As  I have  already  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  pay 
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transportation  costs  is  a definite  limitation.  Further,  our  surplus  holdings 
are  in  bulk  units  which  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
school  lunch  or  welfare  recipients  to  use  them ^without  repackaging.  The 
CCC  inventory  of  butter  is  in  60-tcH64-pound  cubes;  the  cheese  is  in  70-to- 
75-pound  wheels;  the  dried  eggs  and  dried  milk  are  packaged  principally  in 
barrels  of  175  to  200  pounds.  This  is  the  efficient  and  practical  way  to 
buy  these  commodities  in  carrying  out  price  support,  but  it  requires 
additional  operations  in  preparation  for  welfare  distribution. 

State  and  local  agencies  in  general  do  not  have  the  funds  and  • 
facilities,  or  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  funds  and  facilities  needed  to 
meet  transportation,  repackaging  and  distribution  costs.  They  must  have 
some  way  of  getting  the  supplies  with  freight  charges  and  other  special 
handling  costs  taken  care  of,  if  there  is  to  be  a material  increase  in  the 
use  of  surplus  foods  by  these  groups. 

We  have  continued  to  give  a good  deal  of  study  to  the  possibility  of 
using  some  sort  of  "food  stamp”  or  "food  allotment"  program  to  meet  some  of 
our  price  support  problems.  Programs  of  this  type,  however,  are  designed 
to  move  greater  volumes  throu^  normal  channels  Of  trade.  They  would  not 
serve  to  move  commodities  out  of  the  government  inventories  directly.  Programs 
of  this  type  were  developed  for  use  in  a period  of  heavy  unemployment.  Such 
a situation  does  not  exist  today.  Further,  as  I pointed  out  a year  ago  last 
April  when  discussing  general  price  support  proposals,  such  a program  mi^t 
be  administratively  expensive  and  difficult.’ 

(more)  ’ 


Last  April,  at  the  request  of  this  Committee,  I suggested  legislation 
which  Ttould  broaden  the  authority  of  the  Department  to  donate  surplus 
commodities,  through  the  direct  distribution  type  of  programs,  to  needy 
persons  both  in  this  country  and  abroad*  The  suggested  legislation  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Corporation  to  pay  transportation  costs  on  the 
surplus  commodities  from  their  present  points  of  storage  to  central  receiving 
points  within  the  states,  and  for  foreign  relief.  Further,  we  would  be 
able  to  repackage  these  commodities  in  suitable  containers  for  distribution 
to  the  various  welfare  and  related  outlets  in  this  country,  as  well  as  for 
foreign  relief  uses.  If  such  legislation  were  enacted,  I believe  the  great 
majority  of  the  states  would  be  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  expanding  distribution  within  the  states  — to  the  school  lunch  programs, 
to  institutions,  and  to  welfare  groups. 

It  is  recognized  that  expanded  donation  of  this  kind  will  not  serve  to 
remove  all  of  the  existing  surplus  stocks;  neither  wLll  it  prevent  the  future 
accumulation  of  additional  surplus  holdings.  Even  though  increasing  the 
distribution  for  human  consumption  by  these  groups  would  be  only  a partial 
answer  to  our  current  problem,  I nevertheless  feel  that  it  would  be  a very 
important  step  and  one  which  should  be  taken  now.  I therefore  urge  your 
Committee  to  consider  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  in  line  with 
the  general  recommendations  I suggested  to  the  Committee  on  April  27  of  this 
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The  specific  legislation  which  we  are  concerned  with  today  is  H.  R.  8356. 
This  brief  measure  would  authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  MUssouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program. 

The  Department  recommended  this  program  to  Congress  some  months  ago  after 
receiving  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  was  generally  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Its  publication,  under  this  committee's  auspices,  as  House  Document 
No,  373  of  the  81st  Congress,'  first  session,  has  given  this  document  permanent 
form  as  an  authoritative  source  book  on  the  valuable  farm  and  forest  resources 
and  the  acute  land  and  water  problems  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

Before  dealing  directly  mth  the  program  which  H.  R.  8356  would  authorize, 
I should  explain  briefly  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  testimony  which  the 
Department  will  ha.ve  the  privilege  of  laying  before  you.  A few  words  about  the 
preparation  of  the  program  also  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

It  represents  a new  approach  to  the  basic  land  and  water  problems  of  an 
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area  which  is  equal  in  size  to  a sixth  of  the  country.  Here  is  located  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  farmland  as  well  as  one-fourth  of  its  cropland.  Only 

seven  percent  of  the  Nation's  forests  are  in  the  Basin,  but  their  importance  far 

* 

outweighs  their  size.  One-third  of  the  water  available  for  irrigation  has  its 
source  in  the  national  forests  on  the  headwaters  alone. 

Nearly  a year's  work  was  required  to  prepare  the  program. 

It  has  been  a teamwork  job  which  has  been  carried  out  chiefly,  almost 
exclusively,  in  the  Missouri  Basin  where  the  existing  problems  of  conservation, 
land  and  water  management,  and  flood  control  can  be  seen  at  firsthand.  Literally 
hundreds  of  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  Basin  shared  in  the  work.  For  this 
reason  the  program  wears  the  indelible  stamp  of  having  been  produced  in  the  Basin 
by  the  people  of  the  Basin  to  meet  the  Basin's  needs.  ' , 

You  can  gauge  the  breadth  of  the  experience  upon  which  we  have  drawn  by 
the  occupations  of  the  people  whose  practical  thinking  and  technical  attainments 
have  assured  us  a program  of  genuine  merit.  High  on  the  list,  of  course,  are 
farmers  themselves.  Their  contribution  has  come  largely  through  the  agricultural 
conservation  associations  and  the  soil  conservation  districts  of  the  Basin.  This 
cooperation  has  given  us  for  the  first  time  a comprehensive  inventory  of  the 

4 

region's  farm  conservation  problems  and  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  practical 
farm  operations.  Field  men  responsible  for  the  care  of  national  forests  and 
other  public  lands  were  similarly  called  upon. 

likewdse  sought  and  obtained  the  advice  and  help  of  educators,  engineers, 
foresters,  credit  men,  conservationists,  economists,  and  scientists  in  many 
technical  fields.  Their  help  was  channeled  mainly  through  such  institutions  as 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  including  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  the  State 
Extension  Services.  Be  can  rightfully  say  that  this  program  has  come  to  Congress 
from  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 
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Primary  r6Sponsibilit.y  for  putriing  fh©  program  ■fcoge'thor  has  rGsied  with 
a selected  group  of  the  technical  people  from  the  Department's  f^eld  agencies. 

Its  final  form  is  largely  their  work.  They  are  fully  conversant  with  its  major 
technical  aspects.  So  we  have  asked  some  of  them  to  come  here  from  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  to  describe  the  program  to  you.  Their  testimony  will  be  presented 
under  the  leadership  of  the  field  group's  chairman,  tfr.  Gladwin  Young.  Not  all 
of  them  are  here  to  offer  formal  statements,  but  they  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
the  questions  which  fall  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  working  group's  testimony  mil  be  presented  under  four  general  headings. 

It  will  begin  mth  an  analysis  of  the  Basin  in  terms  of  its  land  and  its 
climate,  its  farms,  ranges,  and  forests,  and,  above  all,  its  people. 

The  next  part  will  be  a review  of  the  conversation,  land  and  water  manage- 
ment, and  flood  control  problems  v/hich  exist  in  the  Basin.  This  summary  will  be 
coupled  with  an  outline  of  the  principal  practices,  installations,  and  activities 
which  are  necessary  for  successful  treatment  of  those  problems. 

In  its  third  section,  the  working  group  mil  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  program  on  farm,  range,-  and  forest  areas  selected  from  the  Basin's  vast  terrain 
of  more  than  500,000  square  miles.  The  examples  you  will  see  and  hear  have  been 
developed  to  show  just  hovf  the  plan  -would  work  on  farms,  ranges,  and  forests. 

The  field  staff  ■'Will  end  its  testimony  with  an  analysis  of  the  principal 
benefits  which  this  program  would  bring  to  the  Basin  and  the  Nation. 

These  benefits  will  take  many  forms  and  shapes. 

Let  me  offer  a vital  point  as  an  example. 

This  program  would  fipst  stabilize  and  then  enhance  the  productivity  of  the 
farms,  ranges,  and  forests  of  the  Basin.  Conservation  farming,  good  land  and  water 

management,  and  effective  action  to  reduce  flood  damages  would  give  this  increased 
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productivity  an  enduring  foundation.  We  mil  furnish  this  committee  with  a 
realistic  and  reliable  forecast  of  what  the  program  would  mean  in  food  for 
the  Nation, 

As  you  study  this  estimate  of  the  Basin's  potential  farm  production, 
you  will  find  it  profitable  to  examine  the  pattern  of  production  which  would 
eventually  prevail.  It  would  emerge  gradually  during  the  thirty-year  span 
which  the  program  would  require  for  its  successful  completion.  The  recom- 
mended land  treatment,  particularly  the  conversion  of  cropland  to  grassland, 
would  help  ease  potential  surplus  problems.  This  would  likewise  prove  true 
for  flood  control,  drainage,  and  irrigation  installations  when  they  are  . 
employed  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  base  for  livestock  farming  in  the 
West,  This  is  one  of  the  recommended  objectives  of  the  research  efforts  we 
have  proposed  as  part  of  the  overall  program. 

We  should  always  be  mindful  of  the  future,  and  upon  due  occasion  take  a 
long-run  look  into  the  years  which  lie  ahead.  This  is  especially  true  when 
a grave  international  situation,  like  the  one  we  are  meeting  in  these  very 
weeks  in  the  Far  East,  could  increase  the  demand  for  food,  fiber,  and  timber 
and  maintain  it  at  a high  level  for  an  indeterminate  period.  Wasted  and 
lost  resources  are  a luxury  we  can  never  afford. 

The  United  States  is  a young  nation  and  a growing  nation. 

No  ceiling  upon  our  growth  is  at  present  foreseen  or  foreseeable. 

We  are  going  to  need  all  the  productive  resources  we  now  have,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  ?^ith  the  gromng  necessity  of  improving  and  developing 
those  resources  to  even  higher  levels  of  productivity. 
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In  simple  terms,  we  are  going  to  need  far  more  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
than  we  are  now  producing  to  provide  for  our  growing  population  which  could  well 
range  up  to  190  million  by  1975  or  1980  as  compared  with  our  current  population 
of  about  I5I  million. 

So  the  Department  proposes  to  end  its  testimony  with  a statement  bj?-  Mr, 

0.  V.  Yfells  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  He  mil  present  an  analysis 
of  what  America  will  need  from  agriculture,  including  forest  products,  25  or  30 
years  hence.  This  statement  vvill  demonstrate  that  the  increased  productivity  to 
be  expected  in  the  Mssouri  Basin  is  the  basic  benefit  which  this  program  would 
provide.  It  would  be  one  guarantee  that  thj.s  Nation  would  have  many  more  years 
of  vigorous  growth. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  mil  be  concerned,  in  the  main,  with  the 
background  of  the  program,  the  targets  we  must  reach,  the  principles  on  w;hich 
we  should  pursue  those  goals,  and  the  essential  reasons  for  undertaking,  this 
work  at  this  time. 

To  find  the  origin  of  the  program  we  must  first  go  back  to  the  trem.endous 
obstacles  which  handicapped  the  first  homesteaders  who  settled  in  the  Basin. 

Their  farming  heritage  was  poorly  suited  to  tte  dry  lands  of  the  Great  Plains. 

The  settlers  came  from  the  East,  and,  in  som.e  cases,  directly  from  the  farms  of 
Northern  Europe.  Their  w^hole  farming  ej^erience  — methods,  equipment,  plants, 
everything  thej''  used  — had  been  conditioned  by  generations  of  farming  in  cli- 
mates where  water  is  rarely  in  short  supply  and  wet  weather  often  interferes  virith 
successful  results.  In  parts  of  the  Basin  they  discoyqred  conditions  in  general 
to  be  almost  diametrically  opposite.  Even  in  a series  of  good  rainfall  years, 
such  as  the  region  has  experienced  in  the  last  decade,  the  conservation  of  water 
usually  has  top  priority. 
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The  strange  climate  of  a new  land  was  a heroic  challenge,  and  the  changes 
which  the  homesteaders  set  in  motion  as  long  as  75  years  ago  are  still  a strongly 
flovri.ng  tide.  Agricultural  research,  for  instance,  has  travelled  many  new 
avenues  to  help  find  the  answers  the  settlers  lacked.  The  successful  development 
of  nevj-  and  improved  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  adapted  grains  is  a familiar 
story  worth  mention  here  because  our  scientists  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
there  is  room  for  even  more  improvement.  There  havebbeen  many  other  research 
targets  centered  around  the  basic  problem,  of  acclimating  agriculture  to  a region 
where  vreather  is  an  extraordinary  risk  for  .farmers. 

The  great  drought  of  the  nineteen- thirties  threw  the  Basin’s  problems  into  the 
sharp  relief  of  a national  calam.ity.  The  drought  years  spurred  on  research  — 
not  only  in  agricultural  sciesnee,  but  also  in  other  fundamental  aspects  of 
living  and  farming  in  the  Great  Plains . The  Nation  gained  a new  understanding 
of  the  re'gion  — its  potential  bounty  as  well  as  its  spectacular  hazards  — from 
a report,  ’’The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains,”  which  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1937. 

The  knowledge  already  distilled  from  many  years  of  research  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  program  recommendations.  This  - research  has  been  aimed 
variously  at  the  climate,  soils,  and  topography  of  the  Basin,  at  the  improvement 
of  plants  and  animals  which  are  the  products  of  its  farms,  and  at  its  timber, 

range,  and  streamflow  problems.  But  our  research  is  still  far  from  finished. 

I 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  research  task  of  finding  a crop  production  system 

which  would  maintain  soil  fertility  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  harsh  fact  is 

that  today  we  do  not  possess  that  systemi.  We  have  found  that  soils  continuously 
) 

planted  to  wheat  are  losing  the  fertility  they  would  retain  in  grass.  Yfe  lack, 
in  particular,  a legume  which  would  permit  farmers  to  practice  soil-enriching 
rotations.  No  one  can  say  when  we  vrlll  at  last  perfect  the  system  we  need. 
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Nor  can  we  predict  #ien  we  will  at  last  succeed  in  breeding  the  missing  legmei 
The  importance  of  research  in  arming  farmers  with  the  means  of  protecting  soil 
fertility  cannot  be  underrated,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  jobs  which  we  must 
carry  through  to  success i The  program,  in  fact,  recommends  an  even  faster  pace 
in  research  and  even  finer  aim  at  the  more  stubborn  problems  of  the  region. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  discovered  much  of  the  essential  knovf-how  of  farming 
and  farm  living  and  range  and  forest  management  --  not  in  the  Basin  alone,  but 
for  the'  entire  country.  Although  many  blank  spots  are  still  to  be  filled  in, 
we  are  ready  to  go  forward.  We  have  demonstrated  that  our  knowledge  can  be 
effectively  applied,  not  only  to  restore  and  maintain  the  productivity  of  our 
farms,  ranges,  and  for'-sts,  but  also  to  reduce  flood  damages  and  arrest  erosion. 

As  a result  another  long  forward  step,  was  taken  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1936.  Under  this  authorization  the  Department  is  currently  engaged  in  flood 
damage  prevention  work  in  eleven  watersheds.  Flood  surveys  are  in  varying  stages 
of  progress  in  nearly  60  others.  The  survey  reports  are  submitted  to  Congress 
after  they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States  in  which  the  water- 
sheds are  located  as  well  as  by  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  flood 
control.  In  view  of  the  paramount  interest  w^hich  local  people  have  in  these 
programs,  the  procedure  helps  assure  adequate  and  acceptable  flood  control 
legislation.  The  Department,  for  example,  is  currently  completing  its  surveys 
for  the  watersheds  drained  by  the  Little  and  Bosque  Rivers  in  Texas,  and  immediate- 
ly thereafter  the  Government  of  that  State  will  receive  those  reports,  probably  by 
the  middle  of  this  month  in  the  case  of  the  Little  and  by  the  middle  of  September, 
or  even  earlier,  in  the  case  of  the 'Bosque.  Ninety  days  are  alloi/'/ed  for  this 
review,  and  the  final  submission  to  Congress  comes  soon  aftervtrards,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  revisions  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  review.  Like  the'  Department’s  other  conservation  activities,  the  flood 
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■control  programs  begin  on  the  land  v/ith  such  proven  conservation  practices  as 
terracing,  grassed  waterways,  tree-planting,  and  strip  cropping.  These  programs 
likewise  provide  for  the  construction  of  minor  works  to  hold  back  storm  run-off 
and  release  the  water  safely  into  main  stream  channels.  Water-retai^iing  reser- 
voirs, debris  basins,  and  streambank  protection  are  some  of  the  measures  customar- 
ily used.  The  Government  shares  the  cost  of,  these  works  with  farmers  or  their 
local  communities  and  contracts  for  the  construction  when  it  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  individual  farmers.  On  the  national  forests  and  other  Federal  lands,  the 
Government,  of  course,  bears  all  the  cost.  These  programs  are  designed  for  water- 
sheds with  frequent  and  costly  floods.  These  projects  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  consideration  because  they  have  flood  control  as  their  single 
major  target.  These  activities  would  be  continued  as  duly  authorized  by  Congress 
to  cope  with  extreme  conditions  justifying  single-purpose  programs  of  this 
character.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  prevention  of  flood  damages  is 
one  of  the  important  goals  of  the  program  of  broader  caliber  which  we  are  here 
recommending  for  the  protection,  improvement,  and  permanent  use  of  all  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

Over  the  past,  fifteen  years  we  have  helped  farmers  everywhere  in  the  country 
carry  out  their  own  conservation  plans.  Our  cooperation  has  been  available  on  a 
uniform  basis  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  specialized  flood  control 
projects.  We  have  found  farmers  generally  ready  to  go  forward.  Often  they  have 
displayed  a genuine  desire  to  advance  at  a faster  rate  than  the  uniform  national 
distribution  of  funds  and  facilities  permits.  This  has  been  especially  true  in 
vulnerable  regions,  like  the  Missouri^  Basin,  where  an  extra  punch  is  required  to 
overcome  complex  and  acute  land  and  water  problems.  The  spirit  of  willing  coopera- 
tion is  attested  by  the  3033  agricultural  conservation  associations  and  the  2220 
conservation  districts  which  farmers  across  the  Nation  have  organized  and  officered 


from  their  own  ranks. 
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Our  intensive  experience  in  farm  conservation  has  taught  us  that  the  Basin 
can  become  lastingly  hospitable  and  permanently  richbr  in  wealth  and  the  capacity 
tQ  produce  wealth.  But  these  rewards  cannot  be  won  and  held  until  we  have  placed 
conservation  firmly  on  the  bedrock  of  good  farm  and  land  management.  This  means  • 
that  we  must  offer  farmers,  ranchers,  and  forest  land  owners  the  help  they  need 
in  developing  plans  for  their  present  and  future  operations.  These  plans  must 
-indicate  a likely  opportunity  for  fair  returns  from  the  continuing  safe  use  of 
our  land  resources.  The  foundation  of  these  plans  is  the  inescapable  fact  that 
land  and  water  can  ^TOrk  together  to  bring  the  Basin  end  its  people  to  the  goal 
they  are  seeking.  The  M^ssoiari  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program  recognizes  that 
land  and  water  are  inseparable. 

This  backgromd  is  significant  in  understanding  the  reasons  for  recommending 
to  Congress  at  this  time  the  program  which  H,  R.  8356  would  authorize,  '.e  have 
long  knoiTOi  that  the  Missouri  Basin  contains  conservation,  7ra.ter,  and  land  use 
problems  of  high  intensity.  The  distress  of  the  drought  years  signalled  those 
needs  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  fifteen  years  ago.  Recurring  floods,  often  in 
small  watersheds’  but  nonetheless  destructive  to  human  life,  soil,  and  other 
resources,  have  emphasized  that  the  Basin  often  suffers  the  alternate  disasters 
of  too  much  and  too  little  water.  Our  conservation  knovf-how,  accumulated  in 

V 

part  from  national  conservation  programs  and  in  part  from  years  of  fruitful 
research,  has  equipped  us  to  tackle  the  problems  y-rhich  exist  in  the  Basin. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  undertaking  the  agricultural  program  at 
this  time.  The  Federal  Governm.ent  has  undeiwray  in  the  Basin  a vast  program  of 
public  vrorks  popularly  kno^vn  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  which  v.dll  require  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  to  bring  to  completion.  The  projects  are  going  fonvard 
under  the  basic  authorization  of  the  Flood  Control  Act^  of  1944  at  a cost 
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currently  estimted  at  about  5-i  billion  dollars.  The  backbone  of  the  program 
is  a series  of  great  dams  across  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
larger  tributaries  to  hold  back  ?;ater  and  regulate  the  flow  to  control  floods, 
provide  irrigation,  improve  navigation,  and  generate  power.  The  original 
authorization  provided  for  105  dams  and  reservoirs  which  would  impound  more  than 
100  million  acre-feet  of  water.  Levees,  irrigation  canals,  transmission  lines, 
and  similar  works  have  their  place  in  this  program^.  By  its  intrinsic  character, 
it  is  essentially  an  engineering  program  which  has  been  designed  not  only  to 
protect  the  large  valleys  from  floods,  but  also  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
base  of  the  Basin’s  industry  and  agriculture. 

It  is  certain  that  the  public  works  program  mil  have  a profound  effect 

upon  agriculture,  A few  of  the  program’s  promised  benefits  mil  indicate  the 

adjustments  which  are  in  store  for  agriculture.  Enough  water  will  be  impounded 

to  furnish  irrigation  to  6-|  million  acres.  This  would  more  than  double  the 

Basin’s  present  irrigated  acreage,  and  some  37,000  new  irrigation  farmers  will 

look  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  information  and  help  in  converting 

from  dryland  farming  to  irrigation.  The  levees  below  Sioux  City,  by  releasing 

/ 

fariiBrs  from  the  fear  of  frequent  inundations,  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
safe  expansion  and  improvement  of  drainage  on  million  acres.  Again  the  Depart- 
ment wtlII  become  the  center  to  which  these  farm.ers  will  turn  for  assistance,  'e 
likemse  should  be  ready  to  help  farmers  obtain  and  use  a fair  share  of  the  10 
to  12  billion  kilowatt  hours  which  new  hydro  po^ve^  plants  mil  produce.  But 
long  before  these  benefits  come  to  pass,  about  5,000  farm  families  living  on 
the  2-|  million  acres  ?/hich  Yn.ll  be  subject  to  flooding  in  reservoir  sites  mil 
have  to  pull  up  stakes.  Although  other  Government  agencies  purchase  the  land, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  logical  role  of  aiding  these  people  to 
reestablish  themselves  in  Agriculture, 
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We  can  be  equally  certain  that  the  kind  of  agriculture  which  exists  in  the 
' Basin  tiientj,  thirty,  and  fifty  years  from  now  wall  have  an  equally  profound 
effect  on  the  success  of  the  public  works  program.  These  dams  and  reservoirs 
vd.ll  be  rendered  less  and  less  usefiil  by  the  cargo  of  silt  carried  in  the  very 

water  they  are  engineered  to  control  unless  all  the  Basin’s  340  million  acres 

♦ 

are  protected  by  conservation  treatment  and  improved  land  management.  The 
agricultural  program  which  would  be  authorized  by  H.  R,'  8356  'ivould  greatly 
extend  the  useful  life  of  those  works,  end  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  could 
assure  them  a permanent  life  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

o ‘ 

bo  the  challenge  in  the  Basin  is  not  vjhether  vre  vdll  apply  our  knowledge 
and  knoviT-hovr.  We  are  attem.pting  to  do  so,  and  we  wall  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  present  authorizations  bjr  Congress  are  extended.  The  basic  challenge  is 
whether  the  w:ork  ’which  must  be  done  ’'rill  be  done  in  full  and  in  time,  Yfe  can’t 
afford  to  risk  the  future  of  the  Missouri  Basin  on  half  measures,  or  even  less, 
when  f;ali  measures  are  required. 

We  are  in  position  to  employ  the  full  armament  of  modern  technj,ques  to 
fulfill  our  immediate  responsibilities.  If  wre  do  so,  vre  ’a111  give  the  Mssouri 
Basin  a new  pattern  for  a promising  future. 

First.  We  must  protect  the  soil  from  needless  erosion  by  wrind  and  water. 

Second.  We  must  halt  the  continuing  depletion  of  fertility  and  then  begin 
to  rebuild  the  Basin’s  productivity. 

Third.  We  must  strengthen  the  Basin  to  resist  the  severe  damage  a.nd  painful 
distress  v;hich  another  drought  could  inflict  upon  defenseless  farms,  ranches 
and  communities, 

F ourth ♦ We  must  provide  for  the  full  use  of  mature  timber  and  rebuild 
depleted  forest  growing  stocks  in  areas  ’.which  have  been  cut  over  once  or  more 
times. 
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Fifth.  We  must  reduce  floods,  especially  in  farming  areas  above  the  flood 
control,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  power  dams  now  being  built  in  the  Basin. 

Sixth.  Tfe  must  shield  these  same  engineering  vrorks  from  silt  now  being 
Y/ashed  from  poorly  protected  farm,  range,  and  forest  lands. 

Seventh.  We  must  aid  farmers  and  ranchmen  and  their  families  in  maJcing 
full  use  of  Irrigation,  drainage,  and  electrification  — especially  where  the 
public  works  program  is  designed  to  bring  those  benefits  to  the  Basin. 

Eighth.  We  must  encourage  industries  to  expand  in  keeping  Yvith  potential 
opportunities  to  provide  a greater  volume  of  products  and  services.  The  Basin 
contains  several  Y/ithin  the  realm  of  farming  and  forestry  in  which  the  increasing 
needs  of  an  increasing  population  justify  expansion.  The  livestock  industry  is 
one  of  them,  lumbering  another,  and  recreation  a third. 

These  represent  the  outstending  urgent  tasks  Yrhich  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  time.  Essentially  they  are  targets. 

"^hey  should  be  distinguished,  moreover,  from  the  numerous  and  ramifying 
benefits  which  vre  can  reap  only  by  completing  the  allotted  work  in  time.  Both 
the  Basin  and  the  Nation  vd.ll  share  richly  in  the  benefits  which. swift  and  sure 
progress  will  assure.  This  vriLll  require  a sizeable  investment,  and  the  committee 
will  hear  more  about  this  aspect  later.  At  this  time  vre  should  note  that  the 
investment  vd.ll  com.e  from  private  and  public  soiirces,  from  the  Basin  itself  as 
vrell  as  the  Nation.  Farmers  know  -what  we  mean  vrhen  vre  say  that  vre  are  proposing 
that  the  vrork  on  the  farniLand  should  be  done  on  shares.  Naturally  we  can 
rightly  expect  to  share  the  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  v>rhich  vre  share 
the  investment. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Agricultural 
Program  — its  shape,  its  scope,  and  its  targets. 
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The  basic  principles  by  iz-hich  the  agricultural  program  iTould  be_  guided 
are  vrarthy  of  7/our  attention*  These  principles  are  the  key  to  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  of  the  program;  they  likewise  reveal  the  rrethods  by  Y/hich  the  recomr- 
mendations  would  -be  applied. 

The  farmers  are  the  custodians  of  basic  resources  upon  which  the  destiny 
of  this -Nation  ultimatel7/~  depends.  This  is  the  first  of  the  mnjor  principles 
upon  which  this -program  rests.  Conservation  and  good  land  management  are 
synonsmous  Tdth  good  farming,  and  the  primary  responsibility  for  good  farming 
rests  Y/ith  farmers  themselves.  The  Government  can  never  provide  an  adequate 

V 

substitute  for  the  farmer's  own  efforts,  and  its  role  is  essentially  one  of 

I 

guidance  and  assistance. 

The  public,  however,  has  a paramount  interest  in  conservation  and  good 
land  ma.nagem.ent.  It  ivas  the  basis  for  setting  aside  the  national  forests,  for 
purchasing  forest  lands  under  the  ifeek's  Law  of  1911,  ?-nd  for  cooperation  wdth 
the  States  in  the  protection  of  private  forests  from  fire.  The  public's 
interest  is  readily  discernible  in  what  engineers  and  conservationists  usually 
describe  as  off-site  benefits.  Clear-cut  examples  of  these  benefits  a.re  to  be 
found  in  flood  control,  reduced  flood  damages,  and  reduced  siltation  in  costly 
reservoirs.  But  benefits  of  equal  or  greater  value  accrue  to  the  public  from 
the  food  insurance  with  which  conservation  can  protect  the  Nation  by  maintaining 
and  building  our  fertility  reserves.  These  benefits  can  be  counted  in  various 
ways  — first,  in  a continuing  abundance  of  food  and  fiber;  second,  in  farm 
products  of.  superior  quality;  and  third,  in  the  greater  certainty  of  more 
reasonable  prices  for  consumers. 

Conservation  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  business  of  farming.  This  is  the 
third  of  these  key  principles.  It  recognizes  that  conservation  and  good  land 
management  must  be  integrated  with  the  regular  business  operations  on  the  land. 
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This  principle  lays  bare  conservation’s  economic  roots.  Some  conscinration 
practices  improve  operating  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  economic  barrier 
preventing  farmers  and  other  landoimers  from  adopting  and  using  them.  Here  the 
primjiry  task  is  to  bring  them  the  best  in  technical  advice. 

However,  broad  adjustments  in  land  management  — say,  a shift  from  crop 
production  to  livestock  — brings  to  light  a much  different  problem.  Its 
solution  has  been  hampered  by  considerable  misuader standing,  even  by  staunch 
advocates  of  conservation.  Here  farmers  are  faced  mth  the  crucial  necessity 
of  accepting  heavier  debts  and  temporary  reductions  in  income  in  the  expectation 
that  the  new  farming  system  will  begin  to  pay  for  ^Itself  several  years  later, 
hlien  we  consider  that  this  expectation  can  never  be  a dead  certainty  for  many 
farmers,  we  can  understand  the  prevalence  of  unidse  land  management  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  risk  is  too  great  for  many  farmers  to  undertake 
without  help.  Similar  conditions  surround  the  construction  of  terraces  and 
farm  ponds,  the  planting  of  trees,  and  other  conservation  installations  that 
often  require  the  outlay  of  substantial  capital.  Therefore,  the  Government’s 
assistance  should  include  economic  help  — by  credit  or  through  partial 
reimbursement  — i^iiich  would  provide  a fair  measure  of  safety  in  carrying  out 
the  vital  adjustments  essential  to  conservation-type  farming. 

These  governing  principles  have  aided  us  in.  designing  a program  in  vfhich 
the  Governmient  vrould  rely  largely  rpon  the  cooperation  o-f*  farmers  and  ranchers. 
They  would  have  the  choice  of  taking  part  as  they  see  fit,  as  their  own 
conditions  require,  and  as  the  program  itself  m.erits  cooperation.  The  program 
YTOuld  foster  cooperation  by  offering  participants  assistance  in  overcoming 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  conservation  and  improved  land  and  water  management. 
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Technical  guidance  often  may  prove  sufficient  to  encourage  farmers  to  under- 
take desirable  improvemients.  But  the  installation  of  competent  farm  plans, 
especially  where  they  involve  the  investm_ent  of  new  capital  and  a reduction 
in  farm  income  for  years  at  a time,  will  necessitate  financial  aid  in  the  form 
of  credit  designed  to  these  conditi.ons  and  partial  reimbursem.ent  for  the 
direct  costs  req-oired  to  apply  the  program  to  individual  farms.  Only  partial 
reimbursement  is  proposed.  The  greater  share  of  the  additional  investment 
in  the  Basin’s  farm  resources  would  come  from  the  farmers  who  live  there. 

The  program’s  long-run  value  would  ma.ke  it  worthwhile  for  them  to  outmatch 
the  public  reimbursement  by  as  much  as  three  or  four  to  one. 

This  is  a logical  point  at  which  to  examine  and  compare  the  estimates  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  private  costs  involved  in  installing  this  program  in 
the  next’ thirty  years.  These  estimates  are  to  be  found  in  a table  on  Page  22 
of  House  Document  No,  373.  The  cost  figures,  by  the  way,  are  based  upon  1948 
price  levels. 

You  rn.ll  note  that  the  total  investment  conteirplated  from  all  sources  is 
estimated  at  nearly  billion  dollars.  Thus  the  average  yearly  expenditure 
for  the  improvement  of  our  resources  in  the  Basin  rrould  amount  to  about  280 
million  dollars  for  the  thirty— years  of  the  program,  and  farmers  and  landormiers 
would  bear  far  m.ore  than  half  the  cost  of  this  investn^nt,  , Their  share  is 
expected  to  be  roughly  60  percent  of  the  total. 

■’■his  division  of  the  costs  is  significant.  As  you  may  recall,  I have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a voluntary  program.  It  vrould  offer  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  and  strengthen  the  Nation’s  resources.  In  order  to  participate. 
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however,  they  must  be  prepared  to  invest  at  least  half  again  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  improvement  of  the  Basin’s  resources.  In  some 
activities,  the  ratio  of  private  to  public  investment  would  run  much  higher  than 
this  over-all  average.  In  order  to  maintain  this  ratio  of  private  investment, 
the  program  must  offer  evidence  of  a realistic  likelihood  of  yielding  genuine 
and  tangible  benefits.  This  means  tha.t  participating  farmers  will  determine 
both  the  rate  of  expenditure  and  the  rate  of  progress  toward  our t hirty-year 
goal  for  the  farm  lands.  On  these  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  expect 
to  advance  any  faster  than  farmers  are  reac^'-  to  gD  . They  will  become  our  senior 
partners . 

' As  you  will  note  in  the  table  of  estimates,  the  contemplated  Federal 
investment  amounts  to  a little  more  than  three  billion  dollars.  This  is  an 
average  of  100  million  dollars  a year  for  the  next  three  decades.  However, 
under  our  national  conservation  programs  and  related  activities,  we  are  currently 
investing  about  30  million  dollars  a year  in  the  Basin’s  resources.  This  amount 
is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Federal  costs  under  the  proposed  program.  TMs 
means  that  the  new  expenditure  would  be  about  70  million  dollars  a year  instead 
of  loo  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for  authority  to  go 
forward  three  times  as  fast  with  the  imperative  task  of  protecting  and  developing 
our  resources  in  a region  where  they  are  underdeveloped  and  vulnerable  to  erosion 
and  the  loss  of  fertility.  Participating  farmers  would  have  a similar  obligation 
to  go  three  times  as  fast  with  their  own  investment  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation’s  resources. 

By  accelerating  our  work  three  times,  v;e  can  e^q^ect  to  accomplish  with 
reasonable  certainty  in  thirty  years  far  greater  results  than  we  can  expect  in 
the  next  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  progress.  Moreover,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  do  the  job  at  less  cost  than  if  we  should  continue  to  allow 
deterioration  to  eat  away  our  resources  during  the  next  century. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  Basin  present  programs  have  only  succeeded  in  slowing 
the  aeterioration  which  is  still  much  in  evidence  . It  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  reduced  range  productivity  in  some  areas,  in  the  loss  of  f ertilj  ty  in  much 
of  the  cropland  on  the  Great  Plains,'  and  in  the  excessive  rates  of  erosion  to 
be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Basin. 

In  its  fundamental  sense,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program 
is  primarily  a proposal  to  intensify,  accelerate,  and  adapt  activities  whAch  are, 
for  the  most  part,  undenvay  at  present.  In  fact,  the  basic  authority  for  the 
recommended  program  now  exists  in  the  Nation’s  agricultural  la^vs.  However,  the 
increased  tempo  necessary  to  reach  the  prescribed  goals  within  the  allotted 
thirty-year  span  requires  the  expansion,  in  turn,  of  certain  of  the  exi'sting 
legislative  authorities.  These  are  essentially  of  a minor  nature. 

One  of  the  important  changes  would  authorize  greater  concentration  of 
conservation  payments  in  critical  areas  than  the  annual  appropriation  acts  now 
provide.  The  imperative  speed-up  in  conservation  would  otherwise  prove  unattain- 
able in  the  Mssouri  Basin  to  which  this  expansion  in  authority  wrould  be  limited. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  these  payments  will  be  geared  to  the  vdllingness 
of  farmers  to  make  an  investment  in  conservation  which  would  outweigh  the  pay- 
ments by  a ratio  of  ttiree  or  four  to  one. 

Extension  education,  credit  facilitnos,  and  research  and  investigatory 
work  likewise  will  require  expanded  authority.  Here  again  the  recommended  accel- 
eration will  impose  heavier  demands  Wirhich  cannot  be  satisfied  without  allotting 
additional  funds  in  the  areas  w/here  there  is  a need  for  more  extension  education, 
loans  to  farmers  individually  and  as  members  of  irrigation  and  drainage  dstricts, 
and  general  and  cooperative  operations  in  the  field  of  research  and  investigations. 

The  investigation  of  the  agricultural  aspects  of  proposed  irrigation 
programs  and  projects  is,  howrever,  a new  activity  recommended  in  the  program. 
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The  results  -would  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  serve  as  a guide 
in  evaluating  the  agricultural  feasibility  of  proposea  undertakings.  No  addi- 
tional legislative  authority  of  basic  character  is  required,  but  the  proposed 
inves'bi gations  -would  require  about  five  million  dollars  to  finance  the  -work  which 
the  Department  would  undertake  in  cooperation  "with  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Before  passing  from  the  discussion  of  legislative  authorities,  I would  like 
to  clarify  the  extent  and  character  of  the  budgetary  authorizations  which  would 
be  provided  by  H.  R.  8356.  The  Departnent  would  be  authorized  to  lay  before 
Congress  annual  estimates  for  increased  appropriations  for  all  the  activities 
and  undertakings  recommended  in  the  Mssouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program. 
These  estimates  would  require,  of  course,  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget'. 

Yfith  respect  to  the  watercourse  stabilization  work,  the  program  recommends 
that  the  authorization  for  an  appropriation  should  be  limited  at  this  time  to  100 
million  dollars.  This  authorization  is  badly  needed  to  enable  the  Department  to 
proceed  vrith  the  initial  mrk  required  to  install  small  retarding  reservoirs  and 
similar  works  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  -which  have  given  the  Missouri 
River  its  reputation  for  dangerous  and  damaging  floods.  These  headwaters  works 
have  a vital  dual  service  to  perform.  They  will  complement  and  protect  the 
large  do-wnstream  public  -wprks  now  under  construction.  At  the  same  time,  the 
flood  menace  in  small  watersheds  would  be  abated  -when  these  measures  are 
installed  in  proper  relation  to  other  conservation  measures  above  and  therefore 
outside  the  protective  zone  of  the  large  dams  and  reservoirs  * 

Subsequent  authorizations  under  this  phase  of  the  program  would  be  subject 
to  suitable  findings  that  the. benefits  justify  the  investment.  This  requirement 
is  consistent  with  the  Government’s  practice  that  programs  and  projects  in  the 
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general  cate^oiy  of  public  works  must  be  supported  by  economic  ey-aluations'of 
their  benefits*  The  report  now  before  the  committee  contains  on  Page  25  such  ' 
a finoing  with  respect  to  the  completion  of  the  initial  stage  of  the  work  for 

I 

which  I have  recommended  authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  100  million  dollars. 

At  this  time  I vrould  like  to  point  out  that  the  Department  proposes  to 
administer  the  program  throu^  existing  a^ncies  and  those  channels  mil  be 
utilized  to  the  full.  Let  me  say  frankly  thiat  no  new  a .ency  is  contemplated 
to  carry  out  the  Basin  program.  It  vdll  be  advanced  on  a Departme nt-vdde  front 
by  mobilj.zing  the  best  available  technical  coordinated  v;ork  throu -h  appropriate 
committees . 

The  application  of  the  program  to  the  Basin  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  priority  needs.  By  this  I mean  that  vre  propose  to  adapt  our  work 


area  by  area  mainly  where  the  needs  are  greatest  and  where  the  cooperation  of 
farmers  and  landowners  wdll  assure  most  rapM  progress.  The  basic  programs, 
of  course,  will  continue  to  be  applied  uniformly  everyw/here  in  thic  Basin. 

The  selection  of  priority  areas  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  field 
committee  testimony. 

Insofar  as  possible,  I have  avoided  the  many-sided  technical  aspects  of 

the  program.  They  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Department’s  field  group.  However, 

% 

I should  point  out  again  that  the  recommendations  propose  complete  and  unified 
treatment  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Basin.  This  recognizes  the 
doctrine  of  interaction  w/hich  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  in  our  agri- 
cultural research.  There  is  a basic  unity  between  forestry,  flood  control, 
erosion  control,  water  conservation,  and  farm  management.  There  is  little  point 
in  building  dams  for  flood  control  unless  these  structures  are  protected  by 
wrark  on  the  land.  Land  and  water  must  wv'ork  together,  and  this  program  is 
founded  on  that  principle . 
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Nevertheless,  I should  single  out  what  is  considered  to  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  necessaiy  adjustment  in  farming  proposed  by  this  program.  It  is 
in  the  field  of  land  management.  Under  this  proposal,  farmers  would  be  assisted 
in  converting  20  millioji  acres  from  crop  production  to  grasslands.  About  half 
should  go  under  permanent  grass  cover.  The  other  half  can  be  sai“ely  placed  in 
hay  and  pasture  rotations  which  vould  maintain  fertility  as  v^rell  as  contribute 
to  the  abatement  of  floods  and  the  reduction  of  sediment  damages.  This  shift 
would  give  the  livestock  industry  resources  in  forage  for  a healthy  expansion. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  change  will  be  described  and  documented  for  you  by  other 
witnesses,  and  at  this  time  I will  merely  point  out  that  it  'vnuld  help  farmers 
solve  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  diverting  their  production  under  acreage 
allotments.  It  would  carry  us  a long  stride  up  the  road  to  our  goal  of  an  improved 
livestock  economy  in  the  United  States . 

The  Basin  and  the  Nation  can  expect  innumerable  other  benefits  and  advantages 
to  come  from  this  program.  It  would  be  the  Nation's  first  full-fledged,  all-out, 
and  all-around  attack  upon  the  interrelated  problems  of  resource  protection 
and  improvement.  ¥e  have  recommended  this  program  for  the  l\/tlssouri  Basin  because 
we  are  ready  to  move  forward  in  this  region  and  because  the  treatment  of  its  severe 
resource  problems  cannot  be  long  dela.yed  without  injury  to  the  Nation.  This  pro- 
gram is  a sign  of  the  times.  This  committee  can  expect  in  the  future  to  study 
similar  basin-wide  and  legi on-wide  unified  conservation  programs.  These  areas 
offer  a convenient  handle  to  grasp  the  problems  of  rescurce  protection  and  develop- 
ment. The  principles  wiiich  I have  outlined  here  are  likely  to  be  the  common 
denominator  of  thsse  programs.  They  can  be  expected  to  vary  in  intensity  and  scope 
in  accordance  "with  the  needs  of  the  area  under  examination.  The  main  ■^^ling.  is  to 
start  on  the  land  w^here  the  rain  falls  and  the  snow''  melts.  This  is  the  beginning 
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of 'ferosion  and  floods.  It  is  likevdse  the  point  atlvhich' ve  must  check  fertility 
losses  and  turn  them  around. 

Work  on  the  land  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  Nation's  programs  for  the 
development  of  its  water  resources  through  the  construction  of  public  works. 

This  deficiency  was  noted  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  May  22,  1950, 
Tirhen  he  pointed  out  that  "the  development  and  use  of  our  natural  resources  must 
be  carried  on  in  vrays  that  consider  the  interrelationship  betv/een  different 
r-esources  — particularly,  in  this  case,  water,  land,  and  forests."  Subsequently 
the  President  announced  the  formation  of  an  inter-agency  committee  to  deal  wdth 
these  connected  resources  in  the  Arkansas- White  and  Ped  River  Basins.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  mil  participate  in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  these  contiguous  Basins  covering  all  or  parts  of  eight  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  The  Department  has  another  working  party  studying  the  land, 
forest,  and  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  and  piediminary  field  work 
is  being  undertaken  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  Rj.ver  of  the  Southvrest.  We 
undertook  the  surveys  v^rhich  led  to  the  Missouri  Basin  program  partly  because  of 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  critical  conditions  in  this  area  and  partly  because  the 
Missouri  Basin  States  Committee,  headed  by  the  Governors  of  the  ten  States  form- 
ing the  Basin,  urged  us  to  go  fon/'rard  mth  an  agricultural  program  to  protect 
and  balance  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  This  summary  of  our  direct  activities  in  basin 
development  points  to  the  national  trend.  It  likemse  indicates  that  we  have 
discovered  a means  of  accomplishing  the  Nation's  goals  through  balanced  and 
coordinated  programs . 

Conservation  has  become  an  article  of  the  American  faith.  You  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  values  of  conservation  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  pressing  ahead 
as  swiftly  an  we  can.  So  there  is  little  real  need  for  me  to  present  a 
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point-by-point  digest  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
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of  a program  such  as  we^  xia’VS 


advanced  for  the  improvement  of  the  IiSissouri.  Basin.  In  any  event,  I have  already 
touched  on  many  of  them.  But  there  is  one  advantage  which  I 'would  like  to  stress 
in  concluding  this  statement'. 

Our  farms  and  forests  are  the  basic  working  units  in  conservation.  Their 
proper  development  and  management  can  contribute  immeasurably  to  successful 
re  s ou  rc  e improvement . 

Here  is  where  v/e  should  start  to  ease  the  challenge  of  devastating  floods. 

r 

Here  is  'where  we  can  build  a defense  against  'withering  drought. 

Here  is  where  we  must  arrest  erosion,  not  only  safeguarding  our' limited 
resources  in  topsoil,  but  also  protecting  massive  dovmstream  public' works  against 
siltation  — the  deadly  enemy  against  v/hich  they  have  no  other  adequate  oefense. 

Fere  is  the  starting-point  in  the  task  of  regulating  the  flow  of  water  so 
that  downstream  cities  mil  no  longer  be  confronted  vdth  the  alternate  disasters 
of  too'  much  and  too  little . 

Here  is  where  we  must  undertake  the  vital  responsibility  of  replenishing 
the  productivity  of  our  land  and  rebuilding  our  forests  so  that  the  America  of 
the  future  will  have  the  resources  to  provide  enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  its  people . 

Here  is  where  we  must  begin  to  m.ake  better  use  of  vfater  in  strengthening 
the  Nation’s  basic  industry  — its  agriculture. 

The  farmer  is  in  a position  to  carry  forward  cur  battle  against  floods, 
erosion,  and  drought  — the  complex  problems  of  too  much  and  too  little  water. 
With  proper  assistance,  he  can  undertake  and  complete  the  task  of  maintaining 
and  enriching  our  productivity.  These  are  his  problem.s,  too.  Their  satisfactory 
solution  means  in  general  a better  farm,  better  yields,  and  an  opportunity  over 
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the  years  to  earn  a better  income,  i'or  these  reasons  the  farmer  should  be  a 
full-fledtied  member  of  the  team  that  is  working  to  conserve  and  improve  the 
Nation’s  resources.  This  is  the  key  to  sustained  ana  successful  conservation 
of  our  resources  and  their  full  employment  for  the  Nation’s  benefit.  The 
Missouri  Basin  program  is  designed  to  give  farmers  and  other  landowners  the 
opportunity  to  take  full  part  in  the  work,  and  for  th-is  reason,  as  v/ell  as 

I 

the  others  which  I have  set  forth,  I urge  this  Committee  to  take  affirmative 
action  on  H.  R.  8356. 

In  closing  this  statement,  I feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  inter- 
national situation  and  to  the  fact,  so  obvious  to  us  alL,  that  v^e  are  engaged 
in  a test  of  our  strength  as  a Nation.  For  how  long  or  for  hoiv  short  a time 

no  man  can  say  i-vith  certainty  at  this  time.  One  m-:asurs  of  our  strength,  our 

/ 

enduring  strength,  is  our  land  resources,  and  this  struggle  places  us  more  than 
ever  under  an  obligation  and  a duty  to  protect  and  conserve  those  resources  so 
that  they  can  be  used  to  help  us  gain  the  imctory  that  ultimate  peace,  with 
justice,  requires.  The  authorization  of  this  program  would  be  a guarantee  of 
the  long-run  strength  we  could  draw  upon  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  However,  I 
recognize  that  Federal  expenditures  must  and  will  be  channeled  toward  the  goal 
of  national  security.  There  ore,  in  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  undertake  the  activities  which  would  directly  support  and 
advance  the  Nation  in  its  task  of  meeting  its  full  responsibilities  in  the 
world,  '' 
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Farmer's  Day,  Carlisle,  Indiana,  August  21,  1950,  7:30  p.m.,  CST. 


(Release  upon  Delivery) 


Ten  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a Yearbook  titled; 
"Farmers  in  a Changing  World." 

Here  is  one  of  the  sentences  from  that  book;  "The  year  19ii0  marks  the  end 
of  a decade  that  has  seen  more  swift  and  far-reaching  changes  in  agricultural 
viewpoints  and  policy  than  perhaps  any  other  decade  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States ." 

I 

Looking  back  now  after  another  ten  years,  we  might  well  feel  that  prior  to 
19U0  we  hadn't  seen  anything.  For  the  changes  of  this  past  decade  have  been  so 
much  faster  — • so  much  more  far-reaching  — that  there  hardly  seems  any  basis  at 
all  for  comparison.  ^ 

"Farmers  in  a changing  v/orld" ; Thot  was  an  appropriate  theme  in  19)40  — 
but  it  is  much  more  appropriate  in  1950. 

What  kind  of  world  is  it? 

First,  .it  is  a v/orld  of  breath-taking  swiftness.  On  Saturday,  June  2h,  . 
all  seemed  quiet  in  Korea.  The  next  miorning  the  38th  parallel  was  a blazing 
military  front.  Except  for  our  intervention  as  a member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Red  armies  would  have  conquered  many  weeks  ago. 

A second  characteristic  of  today's  vrorld  is  its  terrible  power  of  destruc- 
tion. Five  years  ago  this  month,  one  atom,  bomb  was  exploded  2,000  feet  above 
Hiroshima  — and  the  casualties  in  dead,  injured,  and  missing  have  been  estimated 

at  130,000  persons.  ■ 

■ k' 
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One  bomb  — and  a primitive 'type  of  atom  bomb  at  that  I 

Another  characteristic  of  the  modern  y/crld  is  its  interdependence  — it  is 
one  world.  Aggression  or  threats  of  agression  in  Korea  — or  in  Germany  — or 
in  the  Balkans  — affect  freedom  and  security  everywhere.  We  learned  a bitter 
lesson  from  Hitler  — but  thank  God,  learn  it  we  did  I — vre  learned  that  one 
act  of  aggression,  unchecked,  inevitably  leads  to  another,  until  the  -whole  free 
world  either  goes  dorni  in  submission  — or  stands  up  and  fights. 

That  is  why  American  young  men  and  American  guns  and  armor  and  planes  andi- 
ships  are  standing  valiiintly  against  greedy  and  pOwer-mad  forces  in  Korea  today. 
This  changing  world,  finally,  is  a world  of  conflict.  As  President  Truman 
recently  said:  "The  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  makes  it  plain  beyond 

all  doubt  that  the  international  communist  movement  is  prepared  to  use  armed 
invasion  to  conquer  independent  nations, ,, The  free  v/orld  has  made  it  clear, 
through  the  United  Nations,  that  lawless  aggression  will  be  met  with  force," 

Our  national  policy  has  been  made  very  plain  for  all  the  nations  to  see, 

Y/e  are  determined-  to  maintain  and  defend  world  peace.  We  shall  do  this 
by  repelling  aggression. 

We  shall  do  it  by  restoring  peace  through  joint  action  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Na'mons, 

Y/e  shal  L do  it  by  providing  a shield  behind  which  a free  and  lavrful  world 
society  can  live  and  jjrcsper. 

That  is  cur  national  policy.  To  carry  it  out,  this  Nation  has  work  to  do 
on  tno  broad  founts ^ Un  the  military  front  we  have  the  job  of  repelling  actual 
aggression,  as  in  Korea,  and  of  preparing  defenses  against  potential  aggression, 
as  in  Western  Eui’ope  and  elsewhere. 
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But  there  is  a second  front  upon  which  we  must  fight.  As  effectively  as 
we  know  how,  we  must  wage  a war  of  ideas  — a war  of  good  deeds  based  upon 
ideals  — a war  of  works  founded  on  faith. 

In  this  struggle  of  ideas,  we  have  made  a solid  beginning.  The  Voice  of 
America  short  waves  the  story  of  democracy  all  around  the  globe.  The  European 
Recovery  Progr^un  backs  up  our  words  with  deeds  and  dollars.  The  Point  Four 
Program  will  bring  to  underdeveloped  countries  a type  of  economic  cooperation 
that  has  been  operating  with  excellent  results  between  ourselves  and  Latin 
America  for  more  than  ten  years,  , 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  tackling  the  broad  problem  of 
world  hunger.  Other  international  agencies  are  hard  at  work  on  other  fundamental 
tasks  concerned  with  raising  world  standards  of  living. 

In  all  these  fields,  the  free  people  of  the  world  are  on  the  march.  But 
we  must  march  even  faster.  Everyday,  hunger  is  breeding  discontent.  Everyday, 
people  who  suffer  from  malnutrition,  lack  of  shelter,  and  insufficient  clothing 
become  easier  targets  for  communism. 

In  this  struggle  for  peace  which  now  engages  us,  our  agriculture  is  a 
vital  element. 

At  the  base  of  our  ,Ttrength  — supporting  not  only  our  armed  forces  but  our 
industry  as  well  — is  the  land  and  its  products.  From  the  land  come  food  and  fi- 
ber, lumber  and  oil,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  men  build  and  by  \Thich  they  live. 

From  our  agriculture  must  also  come  many  of  the  valuable  techniques  of  food 
and*  fiber  production  which  can  be  transferred  to  the  farmers  of  other  lands. 

In  such  ways  as  these  does  a strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  contribute 
to  peace  and  security. 
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But  there  are  still  other  ways.  ■ ■ ■ '■ 

It  is  only  because  of  the  increa.^ing  productivity  of  our  farms  that  so 
many  millions  of  men  aJid  women  have  been  r-eleased  from  the  necessity  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  made  available  for  industry.  A little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  one  farm  viorkpp^  on  the  average,  provided  food  and  fiber  for 
less  than  five  persons.  Nov/  a person  engaged  in  agriculture  provides,  on 
the  average,  for  1$  persons.. 

. . r • 

This  process  was  accelerated  during  the  decade  just  ended.  While  the 
nonfarm  population  of  our  country  grew'  by  about  20  million  persons,  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  ffu'ms  decreased  by  nearly  tl.ree  millions.  Yet  our  farms 
have  been  producing  about  iiO  percent  more  than  the  1935-39  average  — and 
using  about  the  saiae  number  of  acres.  In  eight  of  the  past  ten  years,  in  fact, 
farm  output  of  crops  and  livestock  has  equalled  or  surpassed  the  greatest 
production  of  any  previous  year. 

This  agricultural  strength  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the 
vitality  of  our  whole  economy  rests.  V.'ithout  raw  materials  from  the  farms, 
much  of  our  industry  would  be  crippled;  a large  part  of  our  labor  force 
would  be  idle,  • 

The  same  relationship  holds  between  agriculture  and  the  health  and  vigor 
of  our  people.  Milk,  meat,  eggs,  ancj.  other  protective  foods  are  translated 
into  millions  of  additional  man-hours  of  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  battles  of  World  War  Two  was  the  battle  of 
food  — and  a big  segment  of  that  battle  was  won  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  The  farm  people  of  the  United  StatevS  have  every  reason  to  take 
pride  in  their  accomplishment.  They  did  a terrific  job.  And  you  of  this 
great  producing  State  of  Indiana  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  victory. 
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Ve  do  not  know  at  this  time  exactly  how  far  the  Nation  ivill  have  to  go 
in  mobilizing  its  military  might.  But  there, is  one  thing  upon  which  all 
farmers  — from  haime  to  California  — are  ready  to  assure  their  fellow  /mier- 
icans.  They  are  ready  to  assure  the  Nation  that  vfhatever  the  demands  laay  be 
for  food  and  fiber,  they  vdll  corae  through  vdth  the  required  production. 

Right  now  we  are  in  vei^'  fine  shape.  Our  food  production  resources  are 
far  and  avray  the  greatest  in  the  world,  American  farmers  have  the  know-how 
that  it  takes.  And  tliey  have  been  plowing  back  into  thejx  business  the  gains 
of  relative  prosperity,  making  farming  more  highly  efficient  than  ever  before. 
Another  year  of  very  large  farm  output  is  in  prospect.  Even  allowing  for 
increases  in  military  food  requireaients,  we  expect  to  have  enough  food  so 
that  civilians  can  cont?miue  consuming  as  much  as  in  the  past  two  years, 

\!e  have  big  reserves  of  wheat  and  other  grai.ns, 

He  have  lots  of  cotton  and  other  fibers  out  of  which  to  supply  agricul- 
tural rav7  materials  to  industry, 

Andf^  what  is  more,  Mg  as  our  production  is  now,  we  can  boost  it  a good 
deal  higher  if  v;e  should  have  to.  Research  is  vsteadily  producing  better 
plant  varieties,  new  hybrid  seeds,  mproved  bug  and  weed  killers,  and  more 
efficient  uses  of  fertilizers,  vie  have  more  farm  machinery  and  electric 
power  than  ever  before.  It  all  adds  up  to  a corlstantly  widening  productive 
capacity,  ' ' 

Many  of  our  Department  specialists  believe  that,  great  as  the  advances 
of  the  past  have  been,  science  has  no  more  than  made  a good  start  in  ad- 
vancing the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  The  big  harvest,  in  other 
words,  is  not  behind  but  ahead  of  us,  ’ ' 

Much  of  the  progress  already  achieved,  and  much  that-  wi3.1  be  achieved, 
owes  a great  deal  to  the  valuable  farm  programs  developed  over'  the  past  two 
2370 
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decades.  These  programs  did  not  come  int*.')  being  automatically.  Farm  people  with 

determination  and  ideas  made  knovm  the  needs  of  .agricultui’e  in  this  changing 

♦ 

world.  They  have  led  in  developing  the  measures  that  are  needed,  and  they  have 
been  public-spirited  enough  to  handle  the  jobs  of  local  administration.  In  many 
cases,  they  have  developed  in  theip  ranks  a leadership  that  has  reached  beyond 

i 

locai.  to  State,  national  and  international  levels.  It  is  significant  that  the 
new  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a Hoosier  farmer  who  has  had  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  farm  program  development  and  administration.  I am  sure 
that  Indiana  is  proud  — and  I know  it  is  a satisfaction  to  me  — to  have 
Clarence  J.  ivIcCornick  as  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Here  in  Indiana,  when  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  1935j  less  tbian  12  percent  of  your  farms  had  central-station  electric 
servi.ce.  Now,  more  than  9B  percent  — I vrant  to  repeat  that  — over  98  percent 
of  your  farms  are  served.  You  know  what  that  has  meant  in  terms  of  increased 
production, 

I am  very  happy  to  say  that  this  nearly  perfect  record  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  a wonderful  tribute  to  a man  who  has  done  a truly  great  job  for  agri- 
culture and  for  REA  — our  good  friend  Claude  V/ickard, 

Under  new  authority  recently  given  to  REA,  the  improvement  of  telephone 
servi.ce  is  also  underivay.  In  19h$  less  than  Indiana  farms  out  of  five  had 

telephone  service.  One  loan  for  providing  new  or  improved  telephone  service  to 
rural  subscribers  in  Indiana  has  already  been  approved  and  six  other  applications 
have  been  received. 

About  half  of  Indiana’s  farms  and  farmland  are  in  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  60  percent  of  your  farms  cooperated  in  the  19U9  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program,  You  know  the  importance  of  conservation  to  continued  farm 
abundance. 
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You, have  benefited  by  research  on  forage  and  cereal  crops  and  the 
diseases  which  attack  them.  Several  new  corn  hybrids,  with  greater  resistance 
to  the. corn  borer,  were  leLeased  for  1950  plantings.  The  new  bacterial  wilt- 
resistant  varieties  of  alfalfa  — Buffalo  and  Ranger  — are  now  widely  used 
and  even  better  varieties  are  under  test,  also  in  wide  use  are  new  grain 
storage  plans  designed  by  agricultural  engineers  to  provide  better  handling 
and  storage  at  reduced  cost. 

Work  is  also  going  ahead  here  in  Indiana  to  improve  the  milking  qualities 
of  your  cows  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a good  quality  meat  animal  which  will 
produce  a good  steer,  ^ 

You  all  know  the  benefits  of  our  farm  credit  programs  and  of  the  price 
support  and  production  adjustment  programs. 

All  of  this  progress  in  electrification,  conservation,  credit,  research, 
and  price  support  has  been  reflected,  and  will  continue  to  be  reflected,  in 
larger  output  per  acre  and  per  animal. 

From  the  production  angle,  therefore,  we’re  in  fine  shape, 

f 

Although  I want  to  emphasize  again  that  our  future  requirements  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  we  should  be  able  — given  adequate  labor,  equipment  and 
supplies  < — to  turn  out  all  the  food  and  fiber  we’ll  need  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Meantime,^ farmers  want  the  answers  to  a few  questions.  There  is  a lot  of 
talk  these  days  about  allocations,  price  controls,  rationing  and  various  other 
regulations.  All  of  us  recognize  that  circumstances  have  and  could  again  arise 
in  which  such  devices  are  necessary  to  the  protection  of  our  economy.  In  fact, 
there  are  now  indications  that  allocations  may  be  needed  for  certain  non- 
agricultural  commodities  most  directly  related  to  the  military  effort. 
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Agricultural  supplies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  large,  and  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  maintain  abundant  supplies  is  such  that  we  can  all  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  postpone  the  use  of  regulatory  measures  for  a .considerable 
period,  and  even  avoid  using  them  at  all  unless  the  emergency  becomes  much 
worse* 

American  farmers  have  the  opportunity  to  help  postpone  or  avoid  such 
regulations  by  simply  following  their  natural  desibes  to  produce  efficiently 
and  abundantly.  I am  sure  they  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  food  regula- 
tions unnecessary  for  as  long  a period  as  possible  in  their  own  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people*  ^ ' 

Right  now  the  big  task  for  farmers  is  to  maintain  production  by  keeping 
tooled  up  for  abundance.  You  can  make  sure  your  machinery  and  buildings  are  in 
condition  for  productive  use* 

You  can  make  a special  point  of  getting  rid  of  fire  hazards  and  accident 
booby  traps. 

You  can  make  a more  intensive  effort  to  control  insects,  rodents  and 

t ir/  • * 4 

diseases* 

You  can  step  up  your  endeavors  to  improve  your  land  and- your  livestock* 

You  can  doublecheck  -whether  you  are  getting  the  most  out  of  your  pastures* 

You  can  see  to  it  that  you  have  storage  and  handling  facilities  for  the 
crops  now  growang  in  your  fields. 

There's  a lot  that  every  farm  family  can  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

4 

this  changing  -vcorld. 

Farmers  also  want  to  know  -what  to  expect  in  the  matter  of  prices,  storage, 
materials  and  Labor, 
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• I want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  keep 
farmers  supplied  with  up-to-date  information  related  to  the  farm  production 
job  and  to  keep  our  programs  geared  to  actual  conditions. 

"Wheat  producers  already  have  the  guidance  of  wheat  acreage  allotments. 
Other  acreage  allotments  will,  of  course,  be  annoimced  as  far  in  advance 
of  planting  seasons  as  possible,  and,  if  production  goals  seem  likely  to  be 

i'c'.. 

useful  for  commodities  on  which  we  do  not  have  acreage  allotments,  goals  will 
be  announced, 

I 

Price  support  announcements  will  serve  as  further  guides. 

We  intend  to  keep  a close  watch  on  the  developing  com  crop  so  that,  in 
case  of  a soft  corn  problem,  advance  preparations  can  be  organized  for  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  drying  eqiiipment. 

We  will  also  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  farm  equipment  and  supplies 
situation.  Never  before  has  our  agricultural  production  depended  so  heavily 
upon  adequate  amounts  of  gisoline,  tires,  repair  parts,  fertilizer  and  lime, 

Vfe  now  have  twice  as  many  tractors  on  American  farms  as  we  had  at  the  end  of 
1941  - 3^  million,  American  farmers  use  four  times  as  much  lime  as  in  the 
1935‘-39  period,  and  twice  as  much  fertilizer. 

With  respect  to  conservation  activities,  present  plans  call  for 
continuing  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  aid  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1951  at  the  sane  level  as  in  1950, 

I hope  what  I have  said  will  answer  some  of  the  questions  in  your  minds. 

We  will  have  more  information  for  you  as  time  goes  on. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  talk  just  a little  while  about  one  more  question 
thatv  I know  you  have  in  your  minds  as  you  consider  the  world  situation  and  the 
responsibilities  of  agriculture. 
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We  have  seen  that  agriculture  has  great  productive  resources.  Agriculture 
is  strong.  But  -we  must  he  v'^ery  certain  that  we  can  keep  our  production  geared 
to  actual  requirements.  • • '•  ■“  h ' 

We  need  the  kind  of  agriculture  in  this  changing  world  that' is  able  to 
shift  its  production  gears  quickly  and  efficiently*  To  do  that,  farmers  need 
reasonable  and  fair  price  support  protection.  -And  the  whole  Nation  needs  a •'*=  •'■ 
program,  that  will,  give  the  people  the  full  benefit  of  abundant  production.  ‘ ■ 

I v/ant  to  say  now,  as  I have  often  said  before:  The  present  price  support 

program  has  many  excellent  features.  It  is  better  than  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19U8.  I do  not  advocate  discarding  the  present  program  where  it  is  working 
satisfactorily  — but  I most  certainly  do  urge  that  it  be  improved  where  it  is 
weak,  and  expanded  to  cover  effectively  the  important  perishable  commodities 
which  bring 'in  the  greater  part  of  total  farm  income. 

So  far,  I have  made  no  reference  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  improving  the  price  support  program.  I would  pe 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  present  circumstances 'studied  and  assessed  with- 
out reference  to  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  the  past.  But  I do 
say  that  we  must  keep  on  trying  to  improve  our  farm  program  so  that  i-t  meets  our 
actual  needs . . ' 

In  saying  this,  I’ hope  ;/ou  will  not  misunderstand  me.  In  my  opinion,  the 
recommendations  made  hy  the  Department  are  even  more  pertinent  than  ever.  ■ I 
believe,  in  them  fully.  All  I ara  saying  is  that  I do  not  wish  to  use  the  present 
situation  or  wave  the  flag  as  an  argument  for  my-  past  position.  I simply  suggest 
that  we  think  constructively  about  our  present  heeds  and  what  we  should  do'  now. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  in  need  of  a program  which  solidly  protects 
farm  prices  in  case  of  a sudden  slackening  of  demand.  We  are  in  need- of  a 
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program  that  puts  an  abuhdarkj'e ' Pi;  milk,  eggs,  -and  other  perishables  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  at  attractive  .prices.'-;  ViTe  are  in  need  of  a program  that  is  able  to 
bring  about  efficiently  the  production  adjustments  that  may  be  required. 

The  pro gram- we  how  'have  is  no  mbre  adequate  for  current  conditions  than 

t 

t 

it  was  for  the  conditions  existing  •a  few  months -ago.  -Its  deficiencies  may  not 
stand  out  so  clearly  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  because  the  downward  trend  of ’farm 
prices  has  been  reversed  — but  it»s  still  the ‘same  program  with  the  same  funda- 
mental weaknesses.  It  fails-  to'  assure  support  on  some  of  our  most  important  com- 
modities, and  it  offers  farmers  ho  incentive  for  making  necessary  shifts  in  pro- 

I 

duction. 

Moreover,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  sliding ^ scale  of  supports;  the 
provision  that  as  supplies  go  up,  supports  should  go  down;  ■ At  the  very '-time 
when  farmers  may  need  supports  most  — that  is,  when  supplies  are  biggest  — the 
support' jLev el  will  be  lowest. 

Maybe  that  makes  sense  to  some  people — it  doesn*t  make  a bit  of  sense 

to  me 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  that  we  should  depend  on  the  sliding  scale  as  a 
mechanism  for  adjusting  farm  production. 

The  way  to  get  production  adjustments  quickly  is  not  by  starving  farm 

f 

families  out  of  producing.  It  is  by  encouraging  farm  families  to  produce  what 
is  -needed  through  programs  which  will  give  them  reasonable  assurance  of  fair 
prices  -and  fair  incomes. 

It  is  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the  present  price  legislation  does 
not  relj’’  on  the  sliding  scale  to  bring  about  desirable  adjustments  in  really 
critical  times.  The  law  provides  that  when  the  national  security  or  national 
welfare  is  formally  found  to  require  increases  in  production,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  set  price  supports  at  the  levels  he  considers  necessary,  regard- 
less of  the  other  provisions  of  the  la\Y. 
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This,  you  will  note,  is  very  much  like  the  wartime  Steagall  amendment  — 
the  law  which  gave  agriculture  assurance  of  price  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  on  many  commodities  until,  a period  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

By  and  large,  the  Steagall  amendment  worked  very  well.  It  helped  to  call 
forth  year  after  year  of  recordr^brea'king  farm  production  — and  production  of  the 
specific  foods  and  fibers  most  needed  for  victory.  So  long  as  demand  was  equal 
to,  and  even  greater  than,  supplies,  no  particular  problems  of  waste  developed. 

But  the  Steagall  amendment  had  a big  weakness  — a weakness  that  exists 
also  in  the  present  legislation.  It  began  to  stand  out,  and  to  hurt,  as  soon 
as  supplies  outran  demand  at  the  support  price  level. 

The  weakness  was  this;  TJe^  did  not  — and  we  still  ^ not  — have  an  effec- 
tive method  for  supporting  the  prices  of  important  perishables  like  milk,  meat, 
and  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  letting  the  people  have  the  full  benefit  of  abundant 
productioh . 

For  v;ant  of  such  a method,  v:e  now  have  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  more  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  milk  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

That's  why  the  Government,  during  and  since  the  recent  war,  has  been  forced 
to  pay  out  half  a billion  dollars  to  take  potatoes  off  the  market. 

In  critical  times  like  these  we  cannot  afford  to  let  milk,  meat,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes  go  to  waste.  For  these  foods,  therefore,  we  need 
authority  to  apply  support  not  only  through  purchases  but  also  through  direct 
payments  to  producers.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  discontinue  purchases 
of  perishables  for-'Which  '.ve  have  ’adequate  outlets  through  the  School  Lunch  and 
other  desirable  programs.  It  does  mean  that  the  purchase  method ^should  not  be 
our  only  recourse  in  supporting  such  commodities  as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs.' 
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Under  the  direct  payment  method,  cattle  and  calves,  sheep  and  lambs, 
hogs,  milk,  chickens,  and  eggs  ?/onld  be  allowed  generally  to  find  demand-and- 
supply  prices.  If  the  price  should  fall  below  a fair  return,  producers  would 
then  receive  a direct  payment  from  the  Government  — a payment  amounting  to 
the  difference  between  the  support  price  and  the  average  market  price. 

Take  note,  please,  of  that  word  average.  It  means  that  if  any  producer 
turns  out  a better  product,  or  is  a better  bargainer,  and  is  thereby  able  to 
command  a higher  than  market  price,  he  would  still  get  a payment  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  average  selling  price  and  the  support  level.  He  would 
get  the  same  pajanent  as  those  vho  sold  for  less.  Initiative,  and  better  quality 
x'/ould  bring  him  greater  income,  just  as  under  any  other  free  market  conditions. 
Vie  should  continue  the  prevailing  method  of  support  for  storable  crops. 
Under  this  method,  the  Mation  has  built  up  valuable  reserves  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton,  * 

But,  in  terms  of  farm  income,  the  nonstorableS  are  far  more  important  than 
the  storables, 

Here  in  Indiana  last  year  the  value  of  your  hog  production  exceeded  the 
value  of  your  corn.  The  value  of  your  cattle  and  calves  far  surpassed  the  value 
of  your  vheat  production,  For  the  Nation  as  a whole,  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  bring 
in  over  half  of  the  total  receipts  from  farm  cOiimodj.ties , 

These  same  foods  pretty  much  determine  the  adequacy  of  onr  diets,  Host 
times  if  the  diet  is  deficient,  it  is  not  for  lack  tif  bread  or  potatoes,  but 
for  lack  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  and  leafy  rreen  and  yellow  vegetables. 

Why,  then,  should  we  continue  to  maintain  nerishables  at  artificially  high 
prices  — while  w'e  accum.ulate  wasteful  s\irpluses  — anci  idiile  v;e  keep  consumers 
from  access  to  part  of  cur  supplies? 
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Why  should  we  continue  this  wasteful  process  of  trying  to  store  excessive 
stocks  of  foods  that  are  not  easily  storable?  "hen  we  try  to  dispose  of  these 
foods  in  ways  that  will  not  affect  market  prices,  t?ie  Government  cannot  even 
give  them  away,  vdthout  paying  freight  and  packaging  costs  as  ivell, 

."gain  I say,  maybe  that  makes  sense  to  some  people  — but  it  doesn’t  make 
a bit  of  sense  to  me. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  me  as,  in  accordance  with 
my  responsibilities  as  Secretary,  I consider  the  role  of  farmers  in  a 
changing  v;orld, 

I have  complete  confidence  in  the  ability,  and  the  will,  of  American  farmers 
to  do  their  job  on  the  home  front  as  brilliantly  and  as  resolutely  as  American 
boys  are  doing  their  job  in  Korea, 

Hoiv,  in  this  changing  world  we  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  our 
Declaration  of  Indeijendence  — in  the  God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  — have  perhaps  as  great  an  opportimity,  and  as  great 
a responsibility,  as  ivas  ever  given  to  men. 

This  Nation  stands  before  the  w«orld  as  the  defender  of  ' human  freedom. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  iwe  have  worn  that  mantle,  lie  shall  continue 
to  w/ear  it,  God  walling,  until  freedom  loving  nations  have  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  the  greed  of  totalitarian  aggressors. 

To  this  end,  let  us  all  strive  to  m?ake  our  agriculture  as  strong  and 
secure  as  it  needs  to  be.  For  whatever  w/e  do  to  render  farmers  better  able  to 
play  their  role  in  this  changing  world  wall  help  the  entire  Nation  to  final 
victory  in  its  struggle  for  peace  and  security. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  PREPAREDNESS 
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Talk  by  Secretai7^  of  Agriculture  Charles  F,  Brannaii  at  a*^^rM^‘^feeeting  held  in 
Michigan  State  College  Auditorium,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  Tuesday,  August  22, 
1950,  1:30  p,m, , EST« 

(FOR  RELEASE  UPON  DELIVERY) 

American  itiobilization  is  today  the  hope  of  the  free  -world. 


This  is  the  -task  that  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  and  I want  to  talk  to 

T • ^ 

you  about  it  frankly. 

It  is  a task  tha-t  calls  for  the  united  effort  of  agriculture,  industry, 

\ 

labor,  the  professions  — the  best  that  is  in  each  individual  — to  the  end  that 
we  may  ultimately  reach  that  goal  above  all  other  goals  of  civilized  life  — a 
secure  peace  in  which  justice  and  freedom  may  flourish. 

Our  preparedness  calls  not  only  for  a rededication  but  for  straight, 
realistic  thinking, 

It  is  particularly  necessary  that  we  think  straight  about  our  principles 

of  action.  This  is  true  because  we  do  not  know  the  boundaries  of  our  task. 

If  we  could  blueprint  the  whole  job,  mobilization  might  be  simpler.  Like 

< 

a builder  we  could  assemble  exactly  the  right  amounts  of  the  necessary  materials , 
arrange  for  exactly  the  right  numbers  of  workmen  for  each  part  of  the  work, 
estimate  the  cost  quite  closely,  and  set  a date  for  finishing  the  job. 

But  our  mobilization  task  is  not  like  building  a house.  It  is  m.ore  like 
living  an  individual  life.  As  individuals  living  our  owi  lives,  we  miake  various 
plans.  Sometimes  they  work  outj  but,  often,  events  that  we  could  not  foresee 
cause  us  to  change  our  plans.  Sometimes  decisions  made  by  other  persons,  or  such 
things  as  weather;  have  a great  effect  on 'us.  Nobody  that  I know  of  ever 
successfully  blueprinted  his  own  lifei  Nevertheless,  we  do  make  our  individual 
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plans  and  we  have  principles  that  guide  our  decisions  and  choices  — our 
own  individual  destinies. 

In  like  fashion,  let  us  concern  ourselves  today  with  known  facts  and 
guiding  principles  — the  real  foundation  of  preparedness  — • rather  than 
indulge  in  a guessing  game. 

To  be  realistic  about  our  task,  we  niust  keep  firmly  in  our  minds  that  we 
are  up  against  an  aggressive  totalitarianism  which  fights- with  many  weapons, 
only  part  of  which  are  military. 

We  must  mobilize  our  military  might  so  that  we  and  our  freedom-loving 
neighbors  in  the  world  can  more  than  meet  any  military  threat.  But  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  war  can  be  waged  while  the  guns  are  quiet. 

As  long  as  the  aggressive  totalitarian  threat  of  communism  exists,  we  must 
maintain  our  military  might.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
ideals  of  democracy  are  competing  successfully  with  the  fraudulent  promises  of 
communism  in  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  throughout'  the  world. 

We,  must  tell  the  wonderful  story  of'  democracy.  The  principles  of  democracy 
are  universal  in  their  appeal.  We  must  demonstrate  the  power  of  democracy  to 
advance  the  human  aspirations  toward  freedom  and  economic  opportunity,  Ifife  can 
do  this  through  our  Point  Four  program,  our  cooperation  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture 0rganiz9,tion  of  the  United  Nations,  and  similar  efforts.  We  must  also  live 
democracy  to  the  best  of  our  ability  here  at  home. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  phase  of  the  conflict,  but  that  is  not  my 
subject.  For  the  moment  I am  merely  reminding  you  of  an  important  aspect  of 
the  background  for  our  immediate  task.  No  matter  what  turn  of  events  the 
military  aspects  of  the  struggle  may  take,  peace  will  not  be  real,  civilization 
will  not  be  secure,  our  task  will  hot  be  done,  until  communism  is  no  longeran 
aggressive  force.  Our  goal  is  peace. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  the  part  of  our  task  for  Tdiich  you  and  I have  parti- 
cular responsibility,  the  agricultural  part,  ‘ * 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  agriculture  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  struggle  — in  the  military  aspects  with  Thich  we  are  immediately 
concerned  and  in  all  other  aspects. 

Preparedness  is  not'  merely  steel  and  manpower, 

Preparedness  is  also  food  and  fiber,’ 

Neither  war  nor  peace  can  be  won  without  food, 

American  food  is  both  muscle  and  hope. 

It  is  Americans  great  good  fortune  to  have  a strong  and  healthy  agriculture. 

Our  current  supplies  of  farm  products  are  heavy.  Our  productive  power  is 
' ' 

the  greatest  in  history. 

Even  those  persons  who  sprinted  to  the  nearest  grocery  store  viien  the 
communists  started  invading  South  Korea  would  have  recognized  the  silliness  of 
hoarding  if  their  heads  yiad  been  working  as  v;ell  as  their  reflex  muscles, 

4. 

Let  us  take  a look  at  our  current  supplies. 

Our  food  production  this  year  is  about  58  percent  higher  l;han  the  average 
for  the  years  just  preceding  the  recent  war  and  about  tlie  same  as ’in  our  recent 
years  of  record  and  near-record  production. 

We  have  more  than  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  last  year's  crop,  and 
we  are  producing  about  a billion  bushels  this  year*  That's  a total  supply  of 
more  than  twice  as  niuch  as  we  'used  in  this  country  last  year.  We  could  consume 

and  export  the  same  amounts  as  last  year  and  carry  over  400  million  bushels 

\ 

again  at  the  end  of  this  year* 

Although  We  have  a relatively  small  cotton  crop  this  year,  we  have  the 
largest  carryover  stocks  since  1946  and  an  adequate  total  supply. 
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This  fall  we  expect  to  have  a big  corn  carryover — about  950  million 
bushels  to  add  to  the  new  crop.  The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  well  over  3 billion 

bushels.  This  would  make  a total  supply  within  two  percent  of  the  all-time 
record,  which  we  have  had  this  past  year. 

Other  feed  grains  are  in  good  supply  also,  and  the  total  amount  of  live- 
stock feed  for  the  coming  year  will  be  nearly  as  large,  in  bushels  and  per 
animal,  as  the  record  supplies  of  the  1949-50  season.  This  means  we  have  the 
feed  to  continue  or  even  expand  our  large  livestock  production,  enabling  con- 
sumers to  eat  considerably  more  than  they  have  recently  been  mating. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  remember  that  the  Government  has  had  to  buy 
large  amounts  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  to  keep  prices  from  going  even 
farther  below  parity  than  the  support  level.  The  Governiaent  owns  nearly  EOO 
million  pounds  of  butter,  well  over  350  million  pounds  of  dried  milk,  100 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  107  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  representing 
more  than  320  million  dozens  of  shell  eggs. 

In  considering  our  agricultural  supplies,  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that 
during  the  recent  war,  when  we  w'ere  sending  tremendous  amounts  of  concentrated 
food  to  our  allies,  we  increased  our  o^vn  food  consumption  in  this  country  so 
that  we  were  eating  about  15  percent  more  than  before  the  war.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  too,  that  we  have  exported  record  amounts  since  the  end  of  the  war  and 
have  meanwhile  built  up  oui:  own  reserves  to  such  a point  that  we  were  all 
concerned  about  the  danger  of  general  surpluses.  In  fact,  the  increase  of 
supplies  and  a decrease  in  demand  brought  farm  prices  doym  an  average  of  nearly 
one-fourth  while  prices  of  goods  farmers  buy  came  down  veiy  little. 

These  facts  indicate  that  agriculture  has  been  able  to  meet  a greater 
demand  than  it  has  actually  been  called  upon  to  meet  in  recent  years. 

Nor  has  the  limit  been  reached. 
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Agriculture,  as  I have  already  said,  is  strong  in  productive  power, 

' ' ' ^ 

Farmers  are  geared  up  to  the  ^ob  of  producing  around  40  percent  more 
than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  recent  world  war.  Given  a fair 
break  by  the  weather,  and  with  adequate  materials  for  production,  they  can  do 
even  better, 

• .yf  , 

In  their  relatively  prosperous  years,  they  have  plowed  back  into  their 
business  a large  share  of  their  income  in  order  to  become  more  efficient  and 
more  productive  in  total,  . 

They  have  more  machinery  and  more  efficient  machinery  than  ever  before. 

As  a result,  a man  can  accomplish  more  in  an  hour  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Among  other  things,  this  means  he  can  do  his  field  work  when  conditions  are 
right.  He  can  finish  plowing  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been  caught  by  a 
rainy  spell,-  He  can  get  the,  weeds  out  of  the  com  before  they  do  much  damage. 

He  can  handle  the  alfalfa  before  it.  loses  feeding  quality. 

About  85  out  of  every  100  farms  in  the  Nation  now  have  the  benefits  of 
dependable  electrical  service  — compared  with  less  than  11  farms  in  100  back 
in  1936*'  ''  • . . - . 

Since  the  war,  farmers  have  improved  their  buildings  and  fences.  Many  have 
invested  in  higher  quality  livestock  and  in  improved  varieties  of  seed.  Many 
have  increased  their  use  of  fertilizer  and  learned  how  to  applj’’  it  for  better 
results. 

With  the  aid  of  the  soil  conservation  programs,  many  farmers  have  adopted 
practices  and  systems  which  maintain  or  improve  the  soil  and  tend  to  assure 
high  yields. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  important  new  insecticides  and  other  chemicals 
us^ed  in  farm  production  have  come  into  general  use,  as  have  new  crop  varieties 
that  are  more  resistant  to  disease  or  have  other  desirable  qualities.  One  of 
the  best  known  examples  is  Clinton  oats. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  second  -world  war,  our  oil  crop  industry 
has  gro-wn  from  a pygn^y  to  a giant* 

The  cow  and  the  hen  are  producing  at  record  rates* 

There  is  a good  deal  of  comfort  in  the  facts  I have  been  reviewing 
with  you,  but  we  are  looking  less  for  comfort  than  for  guidance  — for 
the  principles  of  action  that  will  help  us  in  our  task. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  current  supply  situation  is  good.  This  means, 
fortunately,  that  we  can  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  road  ahead*  In 
its  present  stage,  the  conflict  puts  no  strain  on  our  agriculture.  But  we 
must  look  to  the  future. 

From  our  review,  we  have  also  seen  that  our  productive  ability  is 
high  and  is  potentially  even  greater*  It  seems  to  be  a fair  assumption’ 
that  we  can  meet  any  foreseeable  requirements  for  food  and  fiber.  However, 
we  dare  not  assume  that  this  will  happen  automatically.  There  are  several 
important  points  to  keep  in  mind. 

First,  let  us  all  realize  that  our  agricultural  productive  power 
depends  more  than  ever  upon  machinery,  fuel,  rubber,  chemicals,  scientific 
and  skilled  personnel. 

If  we  were  to  run  short  of  tractors  or  fuel,  we  could  not  go  back  to 
horses.  In  the  first  place,  we  don’t  have  the  horses,  and  in  the  second 
place  we  would  be  able  to  produce  less  per  man  and  less  in  total  for  human 
consumption  if  we  did  have  horses.  That  is  only  one  example  of  many  that 
could  be  given  to  show  how  closely  our  farm  production  is  geared  to  factory 
production, 
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Our  task  in  agriculture  is  not  merely  to  shut  our  eyes  and  shoot  the 

works,  but  to  keep  in  gear  vith  military  and  civilian  requirements  and  with  . 

factory  production, 
b 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  main  point,  'hen  we  know  the  requirements 
for  agricultural  production,  and  have  those  requirements  geared  to  o\ir 
supplies  of  materials  used  in  farm  production,  we  still  have  the  job  of 
translating  goals  into  action  on  about  six  million  farms, 

s. 

■'"e  must  be  able  to  shift  our  production  promptly  and  efficiently.  As 
we  know/  from  our  experience,  iliis  is  a complicated  job.  As  we  also  know; 
from  experience,  it=  is  a job  that  can  be  done. 

On  the  basis  of  experience,  w;e  should  have  no  difficulty  in  developing 
the  kind  of  a program  w/e  need  to  get  the  necessary  shifts  in  production. 
Unfortunately,  how/ever,  some  people  pay  no  attention  to  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  AS  a result,  some  of  the  arguments  w;e  hear  these  days  are  really 
prize  phonies.  Let  m.e  give  you  an  example.  I w,as  recently  looking  at  some 
’"all  Street  new'spapers,  I read  that  the  steel  industry  had  announced  an 
expansion  program  to  meet  steel  shortages  and  might  do  even  more  '*if  deprecia- 
tion rules  w/ere  liberalized,'*  In  other  words,  allow/  tliem  to  deduct  more  de- 
pre'ciatibn  from  their  income  .and  thus  reduce  their  tax  liability.  The  next 
thing  I saxv  w;as  an  editorial  claiming  that  the  w/ay  to  deal  with  high  food  prices 
is  to  cut  off  milk  marketing  agreements  and  orders  and  any  other  programs  that 
tend  to  maintain  farm  returns. 

H-ow/  familiar  that  sounds  I How  typicall  It*s  all  so  very  simple.  The 
w/ay  to  get  steel  is  to  let  the  steel  makers  make  more  money,  but  the  w;ay  to 
get  food  is  to  let  the  farmers'  prices  go  to  blunder. 
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This  is  nothing  new,  e have  in  our  farm  statutes  a mistake  knovm  as  the 
sliding  scale.  This  is  the  force-out  device  that  would  siphon  off  price 
support  as  supplies  go  up,  le^aving  no  real  protection  if  market  prices  h^pen 
to  weaken.  It  w/cu Id  provide  more  support  virhen  supplies  are  small  and  supports 
are  not  needed. 

Now',  this  is  a clever  w/ay  of  te  eping  price  supports  down,  but  as  a depend- 
able means  of  adjusting  production,  it’s  a phony.  It  is  not  dependable  in  time 

* 

of  peace,  and  it  is  even  less  dependable  for  a period  of  mobilization  because  it 
places  emphasis  on  scarcity  instead  of  abundance.  It  seeks  to  curtail  produc- 
tion through  low'er  prices  instead  of  encouraging  increased  production  of 

\ 

commodities  w'e  need  in  greater  abundance. 

Congress  has-  since  taken  a lot  of  the  slide  out  of  the  sliding  scale, 
but  ive  ought  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely. 

During  the  recent  w'ar  we  had  a very  successful  program  for  making  prompt 
adjustments  in  production.  One  of  the  most  important  parts ; of  that  program 
was  price  assurance  for  the  fixture,  encouraging  farmers  to  shift  from  less- 
needed  to  more-needed  items. 

This  principle  applies  to  any  adjustment  period,.  The  present  national 
Aiministration  has  believed  vie  should  remember  this  principle  and  should  apply 
it  instead  of  throwing  it  overboard  in  favor  of  the  sliding  scale.  In  our 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  April  of  19U?  toivard  improvement  of  the  price 
support  program,  w'e  said  this: 

"Stable  farm  prices  and  incomes  encourage  high-level  production  with  the 
greatest  assurance  of  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  lessons  from,  our  w/artime  experience.  Without  the  cost-plus  contracts 
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and  f^uarantees  enjoyed  by  many  industries,  and  \;ith  only  reasonable  price  pro- 
tection, farmers  quicklv  made  qreat  shifts  in  the  use  of  their  productive 
resources  to  meet  war  riords.  They  supplied  civilians  with  a fourth  to  a r.bird 
more  mill:  and  a fifth  more  ^iicat  than  prev^sr  while  tiiey  vrere  raeetiny  the  needs 

of  the  armed  forces  and  also  sending  larger  amounts  of  food  to  our  allies." 

* * 

In  this  connGctxcn*,  ;ve  pointed  out  tiiat  I'rice  supports  should  be  available 
at  all  times  to  aid  the  necessary  shifts  in  production. 

Fortunately,  the  present  law  dees  not  rely  upon  the-  sliding  scale  to  bring 
about  production  adjustments  in  critical  times.  T/hen  the  national  vrelfare  or 
national  security  requires  i increases  in  farr:  production,  and,  when  this  fact  is 
forma]!:/-  established,  the  present  law  says  that  the  55ecretary  of  igriculturo  may 
set  price  supports  at  the  levels  he  deems  necessary,  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  the  act. 

This  is  a valuablo  provision.  It  ivS  comi.arable  v;ith  the  vrartL'ie  Steagall 
am.endment  that  gave  post-rar  price  assurances  to  encourare  increases  in  the 
prcduction  of  commodities  needed  for  the  virar.  hovfc/ver,  amain  like  the  Steagall 
amendment  and  later  legislation,  th'.s  provision  has  a serious  weakness. 

It  -'ails  to  ].'r(jvide  any  vay  of  av  jilyirig  price  supT-ert  to  perishable 
commoultios  except  by  Governm.ent  purchases  that  take  food  away  froiri  consumers, 

P'ut  it  in  expensive  st^^i-age,  run  the  risk  of  v;aste,  and  leave  a serious 
disposal  problem. 

This  weakness  is  not  iir.a min-ir:/ . It  is  real.  Evei!  before  the  end  of  the 
recent  war,  the  Governmiont  had  to  take  potatoes  off  the  m.arkct  and  divert  them 
to  nonfood  uses  at  considerable  cost.  This  is  still  going  on,  and  the  potato 
program  has  unnecessarily^  cost  half  a billion  dollars. 
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During  b.i.  ^ v;ar,  the  Gove r-nnent  in  one  peric-d  had  to  buy  shell  eggs 
for  price  support.  I'eu  nay  renenber  :;hat  even  makeshift  storage  facil- 
ities vrare  full  and  that  officials  had  to  appeal  to  consumers  to  help 
store  them  — to  put  an  extra  dozen  or  tv:o  i.n  t)ieir  refrigf^rators. 

To  be  sui’e  of  plenty,  the  t''jtioii  has  to  run  the  rd.sk  of  getting  too 

much,  even  in  tiiat.  of  emergency,  i’o  matter  how  well  you  plan,  you  can't 

/ 

expect  to  make  everydining  come  out  exactly  even.  The  point  is:  Even 

during  a T;ar  emergency,  ive  potentiai.ly  face  the  problem  of  how  to  j^rovide 
for  a free  flov.'  of  perishables,  with  fair  returns  to  r-roducers  and 
without  excessive  w.-iste. 

The  problem  can  become  cribical  wiien  the  militrary  struggle  ends  or 
, becomes  quiescent.  This  is  illuatrateo  not  only  by  t)ie^  potato  program 
but  by  the  preso-nt  Governuaent  stocks  of  l-utter,  cheese,  dried  eggs,  and 
dried  milk.  Ve  h.ad  to  buy  these  products  because  prices  went  far  under 
fair  levels,  he  have  sold  as  much  as  vvv  cc'uld  v/ithout  breaking  prices 
or  interfering  wibhi  regular  cJt.annels  of  trade,  Ve  have  given  away  as 
much  ns  we  coud.d  for  use  in  school  l\inches,  feeding  the  people  in  our 
institutions,  and  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  and  foreign  Telief, 

CengrOvSS  has  been  considering  a bill  Trihicli  would  enable  us  to  pay 
fred.ght  and  packaging  cosus  for  relief  agencies  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  take  more  of  these  products  for  hix.nan  food  before  they  spoil. 
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Taxpayoi's  have  paj.d  I'or  all  this  food  — the  potatoes,  the  butter, 
the  cheese,  the  eggs,  and  the  milk.  They  have  paid  lor  the  food,  its 
storage  and  shipping  and  handling,,  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  bought  it. 
They  have  paid  out  more  money  to  dispose  of  some  of  it.  Furthermore, 
they  have  paid  higher  yu-ices  in  the  stores  for  their  own  food  because 
they  had  paid  to  take  this  other  food  off  the  market. 

The  ironic  thing  is  tliat  a very  simple  change  in  the  law  vrould 
have  prevented  all  this  trouble  and  certainly  a good  deal  of  the  expense, 
we  have  needed,  and  wh<>t  we  stilJ.  need,  is  the  p'roduction  payment 
method  to  use  in  com’cination  witli  other  price  support  methods* 

The  program  for  storable  products  such  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  shou3.d  gc  ahead  just  as  it  is  nov;,  hie  should  rely  on  coimuodity 
loans  and  purchases  to  maintain  prices  and  safe  reserves  of  the  products, 
just  as  at  present. 

For  supported  perisiiables,  we  would  buy  as  at  present  to  relieve 
minor  market  gluts  and  v;ould  use -any  or  all  of  the  present  methods  lor 
removing  surpluses  and  enccmragjng  consumption.  Tie  would  hope  that  such 
purchases  could  be  absorbed  by  the  school  lunch  prograia  and  other  de- 
sirable outlets.  Here  in  Michigan  we  have  recently  bought  some  ch.erries, 

iTiviintain 

I hope  vrc  have  Iielped/prices  for  producers  at  reasonable  cost  and  v/ithout 
harm  to  consumers,  I don't  propose  cutting  out  this  type  of  operation, 

I have  said  tiiae  and  again  tliat  we  need  to  keej;  this  method  for  use 

where  it  is  the  most  practical  method, 

» 
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However,  except  for  such  limited  and  desirable  operations,  we  would 
stay  out  of  the  food  markets.  For  larger  operations,  vie  need  the  production 
pajTTient  method.  If  prices  v:ent  belovi  support  levels,  consumers  would  get  the 
benefit  of  more  attractive  prices  and  the  benefit  of  the  full  supply;  producers 
would  get  pa:>Tnents  for  the  difference  between  average  prices  in  the  market  and 
a fair  return  vihich  is  usually  thought  of  as  the  support  level.  Those  who 
produced  a better  quality  product  and  got  more  than  average  prices  would 
be  just  as  far  ahead  as  they  are  today  when  they  get  better  than  average 
prices . 

We  must  strengthen  our  farm  prosram  so  that  we  mil  be  prepared  to 
shift  our  production  as  circumstances  require  and  to  make  it  as  effective 
for  perishable  commodities  as  it  is  for  storables. 

Vie  cannot  foresee  the  future.  We  do  not  know  exactly  vihat  actions 
will  be  required.  But  we  can,  and  we  should,  be  clear  about  our  principles 
of  action. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I am  talking  about  basic  policy  and  not  about 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  everv,''  kind  of  situation. 

During  the  recent  world  viar,  we  had  price  control  and  adopted  certain  ex- 
pedients to  go  viith  it;  For  example,  vie  had  rationing  to  hold  down  demand  and 
provide  for  equitable  distribution.  We  had  some  consumer  subsidies  in  order 

to  keep  prices  dovm  and  still  get  expanded  production  of  certain  items.  In 

( 

various  industries,  we  offered  special  production  incentives.  The  program  I 
am  discussing  with  you  todaj’-  is  not  suggested  as  the  answer  to  special 
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problems  of  that  nature.  In  that  regard,  I mil  only  sajr  that  in  any  situation 
I can  think  of  the  proposed  methods  and  principles  Y.x)uld  be  more  desirable 
than  the  present  program. 

Rather  than  speculate  on  conditions  that  might  come  into  being,  I should 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  kind  of  speculation  — and  what  we  need 
to  do  about  it,  -As  3*ou  are  well  aware,  the  communist  invasion  of  South  Korea 
touched  off  a wave  of  speculation  in/ the  commodities  markets. 

The  Administration  has  again  asiced  the  Congress  to  provide  the  means  for 
restraining  excessive  speculation.  The  requested  action  is  authority''  to  regu- 
late margins. 

Again,  the  lobbyists  have  descended  upon  V/ashington,  waving  their  arms, 
shaking  their  heads,  and  shouting,  "No,  no,  a thousand  times  no." 

Those  who  make  their  money  by  taking  a percentage  on  each  transaction 
make  a great  point  of  the  fact  that  we  mustn’t  interfere  with  hedging.  I agree, 
but  that  isn’t  v/hat  the  argument  is  all  about.  I am  entirely  at  are  that  it  takes 
some  speculation  to  keep  the  commodities  markets  functioning.  Btit  excessive 
speculation  doesn’t  help  hedging;  it  does  contribute  to  inflation. 

I , j , 

In  soybean  futures,  for  example,  there  has  been  far  more  speculation  than 
is  necessary  for  hedging.  Investigation  showed  that  on  a recent  date  90  to  96 
percent  of  the  trading  was  speculative.  Honest-to-goodness  merchandisers  and  pro- 
cessors suffered  heavy  losses  because  excessive  specuJations  set  prices  wild. 
Farmers  did  not  gain.  As  frequently  happejis  vrhen  speculation  raises  X)rices,  most 
farmers  had  sold  their  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  speculators  could  and  probably  did  make  a killing.  At 
the  time  of  the  Korean  outbreak,  a speculator  could  buy  November  soybe^  futures 
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by  putting  up  a margin,  or  do-'.’m  payment,  of  only  20  cents  a bushel  — less  than 
10  percent  of  the  price.  From  June  2ii  to  July  28,  the  futures  price  went  up 

from  ^!:>2.10  to  ‘;)2,6U,  an  advancrj  of  ph  cents  a bushel.  So  the  profit  on  the 
down  payment  of  20  cents  a bushel  v'as  270  percent. 

A single  soybean  futures  contract  >Tmounts  to  5,000  bushels.  To  buy  one, 
the  speculator  had  to  make  a dovm  payment  of  31,000,  but  if  he  held  onto  it, 
during  the  period  I mentioned,  June  2h  to  July  28,  he  had.  a profit  of  32,700. 
Or,  as  soon  as  he  had  enough  paper  profit  on  the  books ^ he  could  buy  an  extra 
contract  without  putting  up  any  more  cash  money.  The  commodity  speculator, 
paying  only  10  percent  dovm  and  pyramiding  his  profits,  could  have  bought  a 
very  large  quantity  of  soybeans  for  future  delivery.  It  doesn't  take  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing  to  make  a big  effect  on  prices. 

Furthermore,  a big  speculator  can  control  large  amounts  of  a commodity. 

For  example,  the  man  who  buys  a hundred  futures  contracts  can  take  delivery 
on  11  million  poiinds  of  sugar  — or  if  it's  wheat  or  soybeans,  500,000  bushels, 
or  3-l/U  million  poynds  of  coffee. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  recent  examples  of  the  margins  required  to  buy  a 
futures  contract  for  various  commodities.  In  sugar,  a contract  of  112,000 
pounds  is  worth  something  like  36,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  outbreak  it 
could  be  purchased  with  a down  payment  or  margin  of  only  about  6 percent,  or 
si-li00.  Late  in  July,  after  the  public  became  concerned  about  speculation  in 
sugar,  the  margin  requirement  was  increased  to  TjSOO,  but  that  was  only  about 
12  percent  of  the  price.  In  wheat,  a.  speculator  can  put  up  $1,250  and  buy  a 
contract  valued  at  approximately  $11,000,  With  $3,000  he  can  buy  50,000 
pounds  of  cotton  vj-orth  about  $19,000,  For  as  little  as  $500,  he  can  buy 
lU,U00  dozen  eggs  worth  more  than  $5,000, 
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I»ve  been  talking  about  buying.  But  speculators  can  sell  on  the  same 
terms.  They  can  crowd  prices  down  just  as  easily  as  they  shoot  prices  up.  No 
matter  which  way  the  stream  of  events  is  running,  the  speculator  is  trying  to 
cash  in.  Thus,  he  rides  both  the  boom  and  .the  bust,  applying  spurs  and  whip 
all  the  way  to  make  them  go  faster  and  farther. 

We  can  cut  down  both  the  inflationary  and  deflationary  effects  of  specu- 
lation by  regulating  margins  or  down  payments.  This,  would  not  stop  inflation. 
Nor  would  it  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  commodities  exchanges.  It 
would  merely  help  to  prevent  excesses. 

For  speculation  on  the  stock  market,  the  margin  required  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  SO  percent.  During  the  last  war,  had  restrictions  on  con- 
sumer credit,  and  evidently  this  will  be  authorized  again.  Already,  credit  for 
the  buying  of  homes  has  been  restricted. 

And  yet  credit  is  free  and  loose  for  gambling  in  food  prices.  It  doesn't 
make  sense,  and  I firmly  believe  that  -when  enough  people  understand  the  facts, 
the  situation  will  be,  corrected. 

So  frir,  I have  been  talking  principles  of  preparedness  that  call  for 
legislation  and  other  organized  action.  Some  parts  of  our  mobilization  task, 
however,  call  for  purely  individual  action. 

The  individual  farmer  can  do  many  things  on  his  own  initiative. 

He  can  keep  his  machinery,  buildings,  and  all  other  productive  facilities 
in  condition  for  efficient  use. 

He  can  remove  fire  and  accident  hazards  that  may  he  costly  in  terms  of 
life,  health,  and  production. 
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He  can  control  insects,  rodents,  and  other  pests  that  destroy  crops  in 
the  field  or  in  storage. 

He  can  use  the  fall  season  for  intensive  soil  improvement  -v7ork.  In  the 
Nation  as  a whole,  our  grasslands  are  producing  much  less  than  they  are  capable 
of  producing.  This  fact  represents  a real  challenge  to  farmers. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  task  for  farmers  is  to  gear  their  production  to  the 
Nation's  needs  — to  produce -the  right  commodities  in  the  right  amounts.  And 
in  this  the  farmer  properly  expects  guidance, 

I assure  you  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  \vill  do  its  utmost  to 
provide  farmers  with  the  facts  they  need  in  planning  their  production. 

¥e  wall  also  use  the  programs  that  are  available  to  encourage  the  necessary 
types 'of  production. 

I hope  that  our  programs  may  be  improved  promptly.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
shift  production  quickly  and  efficiently.  We  must  be  prepared  to  back  up  what- 
ever price  assurances  are  given  with  efficient  metliods  in  the  public  interest. 

We  must  not  allow  excessive  speculation  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation and  subsequent  deflation. 

In  short,  our  task  is  to  build  and  maintain  our  national  strength  for  the 
struggle  we  dare  not  lose  — the  struggle  that  will  last,  in  one  form  or  another, 
until  communism  no  longer  threatens  free  men  with  totalitarian  enslavement, 
until  v/e  reach  the  great  goal  of  the  American,  people  — the  goal  of  freedom 
and  peace  for  the  world. 

im 
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UN~^  STATES  DEPAETMEET  OF  AO^ICUL"^^ 
lETERVIEW  BY  CEAE: 


Washington,  September  17,  1950 


SECEETAEY  OF  AGEICULTURE 

CHARLES  F.  BBAMAE  QH  '^p.  FOURTH  PEOCKAM  OF  THE  CBS 
RADIO  SERIES 10:30  p.n.  Sopt.  17 


COLLINGWOOD  A hasic  reason  for  this  series  of  programs  is  our  "belief  that 

every  citizen  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  struggle  in  vhich 
'America  is  involved.'  We  want  to  understand  Just  what  is  required  and 
expected  of  each  segment  of  our  economy'-  — and  how  well  prepared  each 
. economic  ^oup  is.  Tonight,  we  want  to  look  at  American  agriculture, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  "brought  here  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
The  Honora"ble  Charles  F.  Brannan.  We- want  to  find  out  a"bout  the  jo"b 
agriculture  has  to  do,  the  condition  it's  in,  and  tte  strains  and 
stresses' that  may  have  come  to  "bear  upon  it  as  a result  of  the  Korean 
out"break.  Let's  start,  Mr,  Secretary,  with  the  nature  of  agriculture's 


BEAMAN  All  right,  Mr.  Colling\rood.  You  naturally  wouldn't  expect  me  to 

play  down  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  either  peace  or  war,  and  it 
BO  happens  that  I have  a very  firm  conviction  that  agriculture  is  at 
least  a "basic  industry  if  not  the  "basic  industry.  The  hirnoan  body 
doesn't  either  work  or  fight  very  well  or  very  long  without  food. 

Besides  sustaining  our  "bodies,  food  is  a morale -"builder.  Farmers 
furnish  a great’ share  of  the  raw  materials  that  make  the  products  and 
provide  the  jo"bs  for  American  "business  and  la"bor  — including  those  of 
the  defense  industries.  Beyond  that,  American  food  and  American  agri- 
cultural know-hew  are  instruments  of  American  policy  overseas.  Our  food 
and  technical  knowledge  appeal  not  only  to  the  stomachs  "but  to  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  literally  true  that  American  food  works  for  peace 
and  security, 

COLLINGWOOD  You  make  a strong  case  for  considering  agriculture  a defense 
industry. 

BRANNM  7 Air  I want  to  eStahlish  is  that  agriculture  is  an  essential  part 

of  the  whole.  Farmers' don't  ask  to  "be  put  in  any  heroic  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  don't  want  to  "be  considered  as  sideline  spectators. 
They  know  their  ijia in  jo"b  is  production,  and  they  quite  simply  want  to 

1.-.,  , <3.0  that  Job  as  completely  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

COLLINGWOOD  Suppose  we  take  a good  look  at  that  production  Job,  Secretary 

Brannan,  from  several  angles.  First,  has  the  Korean  trouble  made  the 
farm  production  Job  any  bigger  or  any  harder? 


BRANNAN  I'll  have  to  answer  both  "yes  and  no. " If  you're  thinking  of  im- 

mediate, precise,  measurable  effects,  the  answer  is  no.  There  has  been 
some  excitement,  to  be  sure  --.a  wave  of  wild  speculation  in  some 

. (More) 
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coimnodities,  some  hoarding^  and  doubtless  some  attempts  at  profiteering. 
But  in  agriculture  there  have  heon  no  immediate,  dramatic  demands  com- 
parahlo  with  ordering  more  tanks,  pianos,  and  amm\mition. 


If  you're  thinking  of  longer-term  effects,  the  answer  is  yes,  the 
Korean  outbreak  does  make  t ho.  farm  production  Job  look  bigger  and  harder. 
It  serves  ‘notice  'that  the  commimlst  leaders-  do  not  stop  with  subversive 
methods  that  launch  military  aggression  to  attain  their  ends.  This 
settles  any  questions  anybody  had  about  the  necessity  for  mobilizing 
and  staying  strong  as  long  as  we  are  confronted  by  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression. Thus,  we  know  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  heavy  requirements 
for  agricultural  products,  perhaps  for  a long  time  to  come. 

COLLINGS'J'OOD  I assiane  this  Korean  business  would  have  had  a much  bigger  impact 
on  agriculture  by  now  if  we  hadn't  been  so  well  supplied  to  begin  with 
vrith  food  and  other  products. 

BRAMAN  There's  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Collingwood.  It's  fortunate  that 

our  supply  situation  was  and  is  vory  good. 


COLLINGWOOD  Just  how  good  is  it,  Mr,  Secretary? 

BRAMAN  Let  me  gi'^e  you  just  a few  of  the  most  important  facts  about  our 

current  situation. 

First,  our  total  food  production  this  year.  That's  about  the  same 
as  the  record  and  near -re cord  supplies  of  recent  years,  and  it's  about 
38  percent  higher  than  we  averaged  in  the  years  just  before  World  War  II. 

Our  field  crop  production,  according  to  the  latest  official  report, 
is  going  to  be  bigger  in  total  than  in  any  year  before  19^6. 

We  * re  producing  a billion  bushels  of  wheat  again  this  year,  and  we 
ha.vc  400  million  bushels  left  from  the  last  crop.  If  we  consimie  and 
export  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  we'll  still  have  400  million 
bushels  loft  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  don't  produce  hero  in  the  ^<-8  States  nearly  all  the  sugar  we  use, 
but  in  addition  to  ou:^  usual  arrangements  we  entered  into  special  nego- 
tiations with  Cuba,  and  we  are  apsured  of  more  sugar  than  wo  can  possibly 
use. 

The  cotton  crop  is  small  this  year,  but  our  carryover  stocks  are 
the  biggest  we've  had  since  19^6.  We’ now  have  export  controls  in  effect 
and  are  therefore  sure  of  retaining  an  adequate  supply  here  at  homo. 

Wo  have  a great  plenty  of’  grain  for  our  livestock. 

Ou;r  corn  supply  this  past  year  set  a new  all-time  record,  and  it 
looks  as  if  wo  won't  miss  that  record  by  as  much  as  two  percent  in  the 

(More)  ' 
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yoar  ahead,'  ¥d  will' have  ahout  950  millioh  hushels  loft  over  this  fall 
aiid  liave  prospects  for' a now  crop  of  well  over  throe  hillion  bushels. 
Crops  of  other  feed  grains  are  largo,  and  wo  expect  to  have  near  record 
supplies  of  feed,  both  in  total  and  also  per  animal. 

We  should  have  no  trouble  maintaining  or  even  increasing  our  live- 
stock production.  Consumers  should  be  able  to  eat  greater  amounts  of 
, the  livestock  products  than  they  have  been  eating. 

COLLINGITOOD  As  I understand  it,  consumers  haven't  been  eating  all  of  the  dairy 
and  poultrj''  products  the. t have  been' available . Hasn't  the  Govenment 
been  buying  and  storing  largo  amounts  of  butter  and  milk  and  eggs? 

BEAMAN  That's  correct.  Under  the  law  the  Government  has  had  to  buy  those 

products  to  keep  the  prices  from  going  down.  We're  still  doing  iti  As 
of  a few  days  ago,  we  had  in  storage  191,800,000  pounds  of  butter,  more 
than  106  million  poimds  of  cheese,  well  over  320  million  pounds  of  driod 
milk,  and  more  than  110  l/2  million  poimds  of  dried  eggs  (the  equivalent 
of  more  than  330  million  dozen), 

COLLINGWOOD  Many  people  have  been  referring  to  those  particular  stocks  as  sur- 
pluses. Do  you  think  you'll  got  rid  of  them  now  that  wo  have  a war 
o,nd  a big  mobilization  program? 

BRANNAN  I don't 'know.  Our  stocks  arc  now  somewhat  bigger  than  they  wore  at 

the  time  of  the  Korean  outbreak.  These  products  aren't  like  grains 
that  can  be  stored  indefinitely.  There's  a limit  to  how  long  wo  can 
keep  them.  Congress  considered  the  possibility  of  paying  tho  cost  of 
packo-ging  and  shipping  these  foods  for  relief  purposes,  but  it  hasn't 
taken- final  action  as  yet. • ' 

COLLINGWOOD  Well,  Secretary  Brannan,  do  you  think  that  in  a period  of  mobiliza- 
tion wo  can  afford  to  go  on  using  our  productive  resources  like  this, 
producing  goods  tha.t  the  Govommont  buys  and  puts  on  the  shelf,  and 
nobody  usee? 

BRANNAN  Of  course  not,  Mr,  Collingwood.  I don't  think  it  made  sense’ before 

Korea, -and  I think  it  makes  even  loss  sense  now.  Our  grain  storage 
makes  wonderfully  good  sense.  We  need  big  reserves  of  storable  producta 
But  I'm  strictly  against  tho  destruction  of -potatoes  and  Government 
buying. and  storage  of ' livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Tho  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  milk,  butter,  cheese-,  and  eggs  now  in  Government 
warehouses  never  were  surpluses  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Our  own 
people  wore  eating  less  of  these  products  than  in  recent  years.  At 
supply  and  demand  prices,  they  would  probablj'"  have  eaten  the  whole 
supply.  We've  created  the  surpluses  by  using  the  wrong  methods  of  price 
support.  However,  that's  another  story.  The  point  I'm  making  is  that 
farmers  have  boon  and  still  are  producing  more  of  some  foods  than 
consumers  are  eating.  Wo  liavo  also  been  building  up  our  grain  reserves 
in  spite -of  very  largo  exports, 

(More) 
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COLLIKGWOOD  The  fact  that  faraa  prices  are  quite  a lot  under  their  postwar  peaks 
is  also^  it  seems  to  me^  an  indication  of  abundant  supplies  of  farm 
products . 

BRAUnAN  That's  absolutely  right. 

COLLINGWOOD  All  right ^ so  much  for  the  current  situation.  I think,  Secretary 

Brannan,  you've  shown  that  we  really  are  in  a very  strong  position  as  far 
as  current  supplies  of  agricultural  products  are  concerned.  But  let's  go 
the  next  step.  W©  know  from  experience  that  new  conditions  can  cliange 
the  picture  very  quickly.  You've  already  said  we're  in  good  shape  for 
future  production- -could  you  nail  down  that  general  fact  with  a few 
specifics? 

BRAMAN  Certainly.  It  hasn't  been  accidental  that  farmers  have  been  setting 

new  production  records  in  recent  years.  They're  geared  up  to  the  Job  of 
producing  around  ko  percent  more  than  in  the  years  Just  proceeding  World 
War  II,  and  there  are  good  indications  they  can  keep  on  expanding. 

COLLINGWOOD  Timber  is  another  strategic  crop.  iThat  are  the  lumber  prospects? 

BRAMAR  We  have  plenty  of  timber  to  meet  our  present  needs.  But  unfortunate 

ly  the  drain  on  saw  timber  is  rimning  half  again  as  large  as  the  rate  of 
growth.  We  could,  and  would  of  course,  if  necessary,  cut  more  timber  at 
the  expense  of  future  production.  In  the  Rational  Forests  we  could  stay 
on  a good  sustained  yield  basis  and  step  up  production  50  percent--that 
is,  from  4 billion  to  6 billion  board  feet  a year.  However,  we  don't 
now  have  ready  access  to  all  of  the  timber  that's  ready  for  harvest. 

Looking  at  the  whole  timber  situation  from  a long-range  point  of 
view,  we  could  with  proper  management  produce  all  we  need  and  grow  it  as 
fast  as  we  use  it. 

Going  back  to  livestock  and  crop  production,  I wanted  to  stress  some 
other  reasons  for  our  big  potential., 

COLLIRGWOOD  I m sorry  to  have  gotten  off  the  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are 
those  other  reasons? 

BRARRAR  Those  are  the  recent  developments  in  mechanization  and  science.  In 

1941  we  had  on  farms  fewer  than  2 million  tractors.  Row  we  have  more 
than  32  million  not  counting  garden  tractors.  This  is  an  extremely 
Important  development  in  two  ways.  First,  the  use  of  machines  in  place 
of  horses  and  mules  since  1941  has  released  about  15  million  acres  from 
the  Job  of  raising  horse  food  and  made  it  available  for  feeding  people. 
Secondly,  the  machines  enable  each  fam  worker  to  do  more  productive  work 
and  to  got  the  work  done  at  the  right  time  in  spite  of  bad  weather.  It's 
important  to  got  planting,  cuJLtivating  and  haying  done  at  the  right  time. 

Farmers  have  a million  and  a half  more  cars  and  a million  more 
trucks  than  they  had  in  1941. 
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As  the  second  world  war  got  imd.or  way,  only  about  a third  of  our 
farms  were'  on  electric  power  lines.  Now  more  thah  four  out  of  five 
farms  hare  electric  power  for  lights,  motors,  crop  drying  eq.uipment, 
and  many  other  uses  that  save  time,  save  crops,  and  generally  "boost 
production. 

Farmers  also  have  two  and  a half  times  as  many  milking  machines 
a,s  they  had  in  19^1. 

You  see,  .they've  "been  plowing  money  hack,  into  their  "business, 

"buying  equipment, . fixing  up  "buildings  and  fences,  and  working  to  improve 
their  soil  . 

Flirt he;rmoro , the  use  of  chemical  fertilizer  has  more  than  doubled 
since  19^0,  ’ ¥e  have  a whole  now  arsenal  of  chemical  killers  of  insects 
o-nd  weeds  s-  , 

Our  oil  crop  industry  has  grown  from  pygmy-stze  before  the  war  to 
the  present  stature  of  a veritable  giant. 

I could  say  a lot  about  hybrid  corn,  new  varieties  of  oats  and  other 
crops,  and  now  developments  in  livestock  production.  They  are  all  im- 
portant, too.  Through  research  we're-  seill  learning,,  and  farmers  every- 
where are putting  into  effect  more  of  the  knowledge  that  research" and 
experience  make  available.  ' ■ ■ 

COLLINGWOOD  I assume  the,. soil  consorvo.tion  program  has  helped  to  build  up  our 
'■  production  potential.  ■ - 

BBAMAN  "V"ory  definitely  so.  That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  that  agriculture 

is  .now  in  shape  for  big-scale  production,,  and  it's  one  of  the  many 
■reasons  why  the  general  public  can  share  credit  with  farmers  for  our 
groat  agriculture.  The  taxpayers  tlnroughsthe  conservation  program  share 
with  the  farmer  the  cost  of  conservation  measures.  The  taxpayers  support 
the ■ scientific  research  and  education  programs  and  provide  some  of  tho 
' -t  ” credit  funds  that  farmers  use.  The  taxpayers  have  provided  price 

supjport  to  safeguard  the  economic:  health  of  agriculture  and  to  maintain 
safe  reserves  of  important  farm  products.  Those  investments  are  still 
'.I  pe.ying  big  dividends.' 

COLIilNGWOOD  You've  given  Us  a wonderful  array  of  facts  about  our  farm  production 
j ' • ' potentials,  Secretary  Brannan,  but  is  there  any  one  fact  that  will  sum 

up  the  whole  thing?  • , ; ■ 

BRAKNAN  Not  precisely,  but  you  might  remember  a couple  of  figures  that 

would  help,.  Early  in  our  history  one  farmer  supplied  food  for  himself 
and  about  3 other  persons.  By  19^0,  one  farm  worker  could  supply  more 
’.  than  11  persons.  By  19^5^  ho  could  supply  more  than  1^  persons,  Tho 
trend  is  still,  up.  ^ 

COLLINGWOOD  Would  you  say,  then,  thod  farmers  can  supply  everything  we  might 
conceivably  need  from  them  in  tho  foreseeable  future? 

(More) 
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With  a docont  Break  from  the  voathor  and  with  enough  materials, 
eauipmont  and  manpower,  yos. 


COLLIKGWOOD  There  still  doesn't  seem  to  he  anjrbhing  we  can  do  about  the  weather, 
hut  let's  look  at  those  other  possible  problems.  In  the  fields  of  man- 
power, materials,  and  equipment,  the  farmer  may  run  into  competition  with 
the  military,  wouldn't  you  say? 


BRAMAK  I don't  look  at  it  as  a matter  of  competition.  We're  all  in  this 

thing  together.  We  can't  fight  and  produce  without  food,  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  any  more  than  we  can  fight  and  produce 
without  steel,  aluminum,  and  fuels. 

Some  of  the  new  developments  that  enable  agriculture  to  increase 
production  also  make  agriculture  more  dependent  on  industrial  materials. 
For  example,  in  their  high  level  production  last  year  farmers  used  about 
twice  as  much  motor  fuel  as  they  used  in  19^1,  They  used  about  twice  as 
many  auto  and  tractor  tires. 

COLLINGWOOD  Could  we  go  back  to  horses  and  mules? 

BRAMAN  Not  a chance.  We  don't  have  the  horses  and  mules.  If 

they  would  have  to  be  fed  from  land  that  now  feeds  people, 
them,  we  would  also  have  to  have  more  farm  manpower  or  else 
We'd  bo  loss  efficient. 

COLLINGWOOD  I wo,nt  to  ask  you  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  on  agriculture  in  just  a moment,  Mr,  Secretary,  but  first  let  me 
ask  one  more  question  about  agriculture's  ability  to  produce.  I remember 
that  in  World  War  II,  agriculture  boosted  .production  of  .selected  items.  . 
Farmers  didn't  just,  shut  their  eyes  and  try  to  grow  more'  of  everything. 
What  I.  want  to  know  is  whether  we're  in  position  to  use  this  --  you  might 
call  it  --  "rifle"  technique  again,  instead  of  a blunderbuss  technique. 

BRANNAN  You're  getting  at  an  extremely  important  point  there,  Mr.  Colling- 

wood.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  success  on  the  agricultural  front 
in  the  recent  war  was  our  ability  to  translate  changing  requirements  into 
prompt  action  on  about  six  million  farms.  Ytu  may  remember:  We  had  to 

got  groat  increases  in  production  of  oil  crops,  which  many  farmers  had 
never  raised;  flax,  which  was  considered  very  risky;  hemp,  which  was  a 
now  crop  to  most  farmers;  in  hogs  and  other  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts, After  the  war,  we  had  to  go  in  more  heavily  for  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  stave  off  famine  conditions  abroad. 


we  had  them. 
If  we  had 
produce  loss. 


COLLINGWOOD  Now,  how  was  all  that  done?.  When  the  Government  needs  planes,  tanlos 
or  ammunition,  it  places  an  order  with  a contractor  — for  a certain 
quantity  at  a certain  price  and  undertakes  to  see  to  it  that  the  raw 
materials  are  made  available.  But  I'm  sure  that's  not  the  technique 
for  getting  production  from  millions  of  farmers. 

(More) 
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No,  But  there  are  similarities.  During  World  War  II,  the  Governcent 
get  national  production  goals  for  many  farm  commodities.  Through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  nation-wide  system  of  committees  made 
up  of  farmers,  elected  By  their  farmer-neighBors,  these,  goals  were 
Broken  down  so  that  each  farm  had  definite ‘production  goals.  As  you’ve 
said,  Mr.  Collihgwood,  a contractor  has  his  product  sold  Before  he  makes 
it.  He  is  usually  guaranteed  a definite  margin  of -.profit.  He  can't  Bo 
left  holding  the  Bag.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn’t  have  a 
contract..  If  demand  suddenly  shifts,  he  can't  Just  stop  the  machinery. 
His  crops  are  growing,  the  cows  are  giving  milk,  and  the  hens  are  laying 
eggs  Just,  the  same. 

Early  in  the  war  period,  the  Congress  said  ,to  the  farmer,  in  effect, 
"You  go  ahead. with  this  Big  production  JoB  and  don’t  worry  aBout  prices 
when  this  thing  is  over.  ' When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  officially 
asks  you  to  increase  production  of  a commodity,  .ye 'll . consider  that  a war 
crop.,  and  we'll;  see  that  the  price  doesn't  go  Below  90  percent  of  parity 
(that  is  90  percent  of  the  officially  designated "fair"  price)  for  two 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities."  That  was  Imown  as  the  Steagall 
amendment,  and  it  contriButod  enormously  to  the  success  of  the  wartime 
program.  The  principle  was  extended  into  postwar  legislation. 

COLLINGWOOD  . Do  you  have  anything  similar  to  that  in  the  present  laws.  Secretary 
Brannan? 

BEANNAN  ' Yes,  wo, have,  and  the  point  I want  to  make  is  that  there  was  a 

serious  weakness,  in  the  Steagall  amendment , and  the , same  weakness  exists 
in  present  legislation.  The  weakness  is  the  lack  of  any  way  to  apply 
price  support  to  porishaBle  commodities  except  through  Government  pur- „ , , 
cliasos  that  take  food  away  from  consumers,  put  it  in  expensive  storage, 
run  the.  risk  of  waste,  and  leave  a sorioixs  disposal  proBlom,  This  is  the 
method  that  has  piled  up  the  Butter,  choose,  milk,  and  eggs  I mentioned 
earlier. 

COLLINGWOOD  ' However,  that's,  a proBlom  you  moot  after,  rather  than  during,  a 
period  of  moBilization,  isn't  it, 

BEAMAN  '■  Not  necessarily.  The  war  was  still  on  when  the  Government  had  to 

start  taking  potatoes  off  the  market  and  diverting  them  to  nonfood  uses.' 

^ During  one  period  while  the  war  i^.s  on,  the  Goverrmiont  had  to  Buy  fresh 
eggs  for  price  support  purposes --and  had  a tremendous  storage  proBlom. 

You  may  romemBor  that  the  Govornr.ient  urged  consumers  then  to  put  an 
extra  dozen  or  two  in  their  refrigerators  to  ease  the  storage  difficulty. 

Take  another  illustration.  Suppose  it  appeared  des-iraBle  to 
increase  pork  production  in  the  year  ahead.  Should  the  Government  call 
. for  the  increase  and  promise  price  protection?  What  if  demand  didn't 
come,  up  to  our  expectations  and  prices  dropped?  ■ Wo.  know  that  when 
markets  Become  glutted.  Government  purchases  of  pork  from  packers  do  not 
effectively  support  the  market  for  farmers.  Besides,  wo  wouldn't  want 
to  put  pork  in  storage.'  It  can't  Be  kept  long.  Wo  night  Bo  in  the 
position  of  promising  price  protection  wo  couldn't  deliver,  and  run  the 
risk  of  wasting  pork  to  Boot, 


(More ) 
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COLLIKGWOOD  ■'You'vg  posed  what  scons- to  ho  a dilenna--do  you  have  the  answer?  ' 

BEAMAN  It's  actually  quite  sinple.  Wc  have  suggested  one  way.  Perhaps 

there  night  he  others.  In  a period'  like  this,  oven  noro  than  in  the  pre- 
Korean  days,  wo  need  an  additional  nothod  of  applying  price  support  to 
porishahle  connoditios.  It's  the  production  paynent  nethod.  Using 
tlmt  nethod,  wo  would  never  have  to  take  off  the  narket  any  noro  of  a 
product  than  wo  could  use  in  the  school  lunch  progron  and  other  desirahlo 
► outlets.  If  average  narket  prices  were  lower  than  the  price  pronised  to 

f amors,  the  difference  would  ho  nade  up  with  a paynent.  The  Govemnent 
would  nake  good  on  its  connitnonts  without  taking  away  fron  consuners 
groat  stocks  of  hutter  and  eggs,  nilk  and  cheese.  The  famer  could  go 
ahead  with  his  joh  of  producing  what  we  need,  shifting  his  production  as 
necessary,  and  he  would  have  reasonable  assurance  of  price  stability. 

COLLINGWOOD  Speaking  of  price  stability,  Secretary  Brannan,  nost  people  are 
thinking  about  the  need  for  stability  on  the  up-side  rather  than  the 
do-5'Tn-side,  and  that's  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  products  in  the 
near  future? 

BRANNAN  No,  Mr.  Collingwood.  It's  good  that  we  have  authority  to  curb 

prices  when  necessary,  but  our  present  large  supplies  give  us  very  strong 
protection  against  excessive  prices  in  the  near  future.  Our  productive 
power  is  also  assurance  for  the  longor-range  future.  Anerican  farmers 
hr.ve  the  opportunity  to  postpone  or  make  imnecessary  the  use  of  price 
controls  and  other  regulations,  simply  by  following  their  natural 
desires  to  produce  efficiently  and  abundantly. 

COLLINGWOOD  Do  you  consider  the  Defense  Production  Act  satisfactory  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint? 

BRANNAN  Aside  fron  the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  one  necessary  type  of 

authority,  it  seems  to  be  a very  good  piece  of  legislation.  ¥e're  still 
in  the  process  of  making  a thorough  study  of  the  provisions  and  getting 
organized  to  carry  out  the  parts- of  the  Act  for  which  the  President  has 
ma.de  us  responsible. 

COLLINGWOOD  You  said  you're  organizing  to  carry  out  the  agriculture  department's 
responsibilities  under  this  act..,, .is  that  anything  comparable  to  setting 
up  a War  Food  Administration? 

BRANNAN  No,  nothing  like  that.  We'll  have  a few  people  watching  the  supplies 

of  materials  and  facilities  needed  in  fam  production  and  food  processing. 
We'll  keep  an  eye  on  requirements  for  food  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  make  any  allocations  that  become  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
essential  needs  are  met,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Ajad  we'll  have  a few 
people  keeping  up  with  the  price  picture. 

COLLINGWOOD  When  you  said  the  Defense  Production  Act  failed  to  provide  one 
necessary  type  of  a,uthority,  what'  were  you  referring  to? 


(More) 


BRAIWAU  I neant  authority  to  hold  dovn  oxcossivo  speculation  on  the  corn- 

nodity  exchanges.  Wild  spocidLation  speeds  up  a hoon  and  it  speeds  up 
■a  "bust.  It's  downright  dangerous.  In  a few  weeks  hoginnihg  with  the 
Korean  cuthreak,  speculators  in  soyheans  had  a field  day.  Prices  mounted 
so  that  they  could  take  profits  of  as  much  as  270  percent  on  their  mar- 
gins or  down  payments.  They  could  huy  soybeans  for  OO-cents-a-hushol 
down  payment  --  less  than  10  percent  of  the  price and  in  just  a short 
timo;,  prices  wont  up  5^  cents  a ’bushel. 

While  housewives  were  ’being  shamed  for  ’buying  an  extra  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  a speculator  with  $400  could  ’buy  a sugar  contract  calling  for 
future  delivery  of  112,000  poimds  of  sugar  --  then  worth  n’t  out  $6,000. 

^ V ■ - The  new  law  restricts  the  use  of  credit  for  ’buying  hones  and  the 
goods  wo  all' use,  I don't  think  the  speculators  ought  to  ’be  treated  as 
^ a privileged  class.  The  Government  should  have  authority  to  control  the 
• ' -margins’ or  down  parents  in  the  commodity  futures  markets  just  as  wo 

• have  other  kinds' of  credit  control. 

COLLINGWOOD  Secretary  Brannan,  you've  given  us  a good,  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  state  of  our  nation's  agriculture  and  its  readiness  for  whatever  lies 
'ahead.  ' Now,  in  conclusion,  I*d  like  to  ask  your' views  on  our  ultimate 
■ ' o’bjectives  --  the  o’bjoctivcs  that  the- people  in'agrlcultTiro  share  along 

with  all  the  rest  of  us.  ' '■ 

BEANNAN  ■■  All  right,  Mr.  Colling^-rocd,  I'll  ’be  glad  to  ’because  I think  it's 

' vital  that  we  sec  our  o’bjectives  clearly' and  stick  tc  our  course. 

I ’believe  the  Gevemment  of  the  United  States  correctly  reflects 
the  will  of  the  people  in  making  its  o’bjective  the  establishment  of  real 
o ' peace  --  not  "peace  at  any  price"  but  a just,  honest,  secure  peace:  ■ 

To  achieve  this  goal  --  the  goal  above  all  other  goals  of  civilized 
society  --  wo  must  make  our  ba,sic  strength  effective.  We  AEE  basically 
strong.  We  must  convert  our  basic  strength  into  ready  military  power, 
ready  productive  power,  economic  stability,  and  political  strength.  Wo 
must  make  it  oven  plainer  to  the  peoples  of  other  countries  that  we  aro 
their  friends  --  that  wo  want  nothing  from  them  other  than  their  friend- 
ship and  trust  and  cooperation  in  building  peace. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  communists,  tied  directly  to 
the  Kremlin,  have  made  grea.t  gains  in  some  countries.  They  have  gained 
especially  in  those  countries  where  most  of  the  people  arc  ill -fed,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-housed,  and  without  much  hope  in  the  future.  The  communists 
promise  food  for  the  himgry  a,nd  land  for  the  landless.  These  are  false 
promises,  as  experience  demonstrates  in  communist -dominated  countries. 

But  the  promises  have  been  effective  propaganda  nevertheless.  Wc  can 
do  mere  than  we  have  done  to  give  hope  to  the  hopeless,  and  help  those 
who  hr.ve  been  almost  helpless  to  help  themselves.  Wc  can  also  do  more 
to  spread  the  truth  about  our  real  aims  and  our  real  nature. 

(More) 
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If  wo  arc  to  "bo  effective,  we  nust  also  live  up  to  our  donocratic 
ideals  at  hone.  The  peoples  of  the  world  want  to  know  whether  they  can 
trust  us.  They  Judge  in  part  hy  whether  we  trust  each  other  in  cur  own 
country- -whether  minority  groups  hero  have  the  full  rights  of  citiz'enship 
required  hy  the  ideals  of  democracy,  whether  we  all  have  the  essential 
freedoms  wo  cherish  --  or  whether  we  distrust  each  other,  engage  in  witch 
hrnts,  and  destroy  confidence  in  our  democratic  institutions. 


In  our  zeal  to  protect  our  democracy,  we  must  not  tear  it  down. 


Farmers  know  they  can  strengthen  democracy  hy  producing  abundantly 
and  efficiently.  But  they  have  a wider  interest. 


Farmers,  as  citizens,  hoar  a groat  deal  of  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  democracy.  The  family  farm  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  democracy.  Among  the 'people  who  own  their  land  -- 
oven  among  those  who  do  not  own  the  land  hut  operate  it  independently  -- 
communism  has  no  appeal.  That's  true  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  the  family 
farm  strong. 

Of  one  thing,  I feel  very  sure.  We  must  he  i.repared  to  carry  on  the 
striiggle  as  long  as  there  is  an  aggressive  totalitarian  force  that 
threatens  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world.  Lot  us  settle  down  to  the 
ta.sk,  not  with  fear  hut  with  determination,  not  with  hope  for  quick  or 
ea,sy  solutions  hut  with  steadfastness,  not  as  barbaric  aggressors  hut  as 
idealists  with  the  heritage  of  the  founding  fathers.  The  communidt 
revolution  can  he  overcome  because  it  is  wrong.  The  American  principle 
will  continue  to  advance  hoca,use  it  is  right. 

COLLINGWOOD  Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Brannan  for  being  with  us  this  evening 
on  *'0ne  Nation  Indivisible." 
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YES  I ByHaii*  Charles  Pp  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


(Reprinted  from  May  1950  issue,  Senior  Scholastic,  ■ 
current  affairs  veekly  for  high  schools* ) ' ' ; 

) When  nrices  of  farm  products  start  dox-m,  they  go  faster  and  faster  than  nrices 

/'.of  other  things#  This  is  had  for  everybody,, 

When  farmers  get  less  andhave  to  pay  the  same  as  before,  they  buy  less#  This 
means  less  business  for  other  people,  then  fewer  jobs  and  less  mon^  to  buy  farm 
products#  When  this  goes  on  and  on,  ve  have  a depression* 


. The' Gpvernment  has  a program  to  keep  farm  prices  from  going  doT«m  dangerously. 

\ In.  many  ways  it  is  goodc  But' experience  has  shovim  it  must  be  strengthened 'to  meet 
) the  newest  problems*  "Parm  prices  are  going  do^"Ti  too  fast  compared  vdth  orices  of 
^ other  goodso  This  has  caused  the  Government  to  (accumulate  surpluses  of  some  foods 
that  people  vrould  eat  right  away  if  they  had  the  chance  to  buy  at  reasonable  prices 
What  some  people  call  the  “Brannan  Plan”  is  just  a series  of  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  improving  this  program* 

Here’s  vhat  the  recommendations  say: 


1*  Let’s  do  our  best  to  stop  farm  income  from  falling  below  a definite  amount 
The  line  we  vrould  dravr  under  farm  income  is  the  average  in  real  dollars  vrhich 
farmers  have  had  in  recent  years*  Prom  this  income  standard,  vre  can  figure  vhat 
/ prices  need  to  be  for  farm  products* 

' 2*  Let’ s give  farmers  a real  chance  at  the  income  standard  by  seeing  to  it 

that  the  most  important  farm  products  bring  fair  returns*  At  present,  the  products 
that  must  be  supported  bring  in  only  40  per  cent  of  the  money  farmers  get  in  the 
market*  Our  suggested  list  includes  products  that  bring  in  about  75  per  cent* 

We  should  include  meat  animals,  eggs,  and  chickens  vrhich  are  not  novr  on  the  ’’must” 
list. 

3«  Let's  use  a nevr  support  method  that  gives  neople  a chance  to  eat  more, 
instead  of  less,  meat  and  milk  and  other  perishables*  These  products  can’t  be 
stored  economically  or  very  long.  People  vrant  more  of  them*  The  Government  should 
not  buy  them  away  from  people  and  raise  nrices  for  vhat  is  left*  These  foods 
should  be  allovred  to  go  through  the  markets  at  prices  people  vdll  pay*  If  these 
prices  average  belovr  the  fair  farm  price,  the  Government  should  make  up  the 
difference  in  production  payments  directly  to  the  farmers* 


4*  Let’s  keep  on  supporting  the  prices  of  corn,  vheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  by 
means  of  Government  loans  and  purchases*  These  — the  nonperishable  products  — 
can  be  stored  safely  at  low  cost*  The  abundance  from  good  years  v'ould  be  on  hand 
vhen  bad  vreather  has  hurt  the  crops* 

5*  Let’s  offer  price  supoort  only  to  those  farmers  who  try  to  conserve  their 
soil  and  who  cooperate  vdth  other  farmers  vrhen  necessary  to  prevent  suipluses. 

Also,  let’s  limit  the  amount  of  support  so  that  vre  do  not  help  big,  industrialized 

usDi^-2346-50 


farming  more  th^  we  help  the  biggest  of  the  family-type  farms. 

In  the  past  few  years,  iimerican  families  have  been  buying  less  milk  and  eggs 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Government  has  been  buying  large  quantities  and  storing 
them  at  great  cost.  The  Government  has  bought  these  foods  to  help  farmers.  But. 
consumers  have  paid  tmce  — once  in  taxes  for  buying  and  storing  surpluses  and 
again  in  higher  prices  at  the  store. 

With  the  improved  program,  mothers  would  have  a chance  to  serve  more  of  the 
foods  their  families  like  and  need  — meat,  milk,  and'  eggs  — ' vrhen  they  are 
plentiful  and  prices  are  vdthin  reach.  Production  payments  wuld  protect  farmers' 
income,  and  they  would  find  larger  markets,  not  only  fpr  those  perishable  products 
but  also  for  the  corn  and  other  grain  which  poultry  and  animals  turn  into  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Our  abundance  would  work  for  everybody  instead  of  becoming 
surpluses  we  donH  vant. 

We  especially  need  to  strengthen  our  protection  against  depression.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  another  depression  vrould  cost  ' — in  lost  jobs,  relief  vprk, 
business  failures,  and  all  that  depression  means.  The  bill  would  run  many  billions 
and  we  would  risk  losing  our  democratic  vray  of  life. 

We  must  not  take  the  risk.  It  is  much  less  costly  in  every  vray  to  do  the 
things  that  vrill  maintain  prosperity  than  to  nay  the  nrice  of  depression. 
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UHITED  STATES  DEPAETMEHT  OF  AGEKDI®S!B 

Office  of  the  Sec^^efte^xT’oT^ 

■ YOUTH’S  M FROl^iER^  \ 

Talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  Charles  F.  B'fi!S^3^!jat''Tneetin.i 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Kansas  Ci4y5r;=f5TiS'^i?i>  Tuesday, 
October  10,  19^0,  llsOO  a,m. , CST. 


It’s  always  an  inspiration  to  participate  in  a convention  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  I'm  glad  to  be  here,  and  glad  that  I can.  speak  today  as  one 
of  you.  For  I'm  siill  very  proud  of  the  honorary  American,  Farmer  Degree  you  con- 
ferred upon,  me  two  years  ago, 

I 'am  sure  you  are  proud  to  belong  to  such  an  outstandin.g  organization,  of 
energetic,  progressive -minded  youths.  You  are  preparing  yourselves  for  the 
important  role  you  will  occupy  in  the  years  ahead  — not  only  in  American  agricul- 
ture, but  in  American,  life  itself , 

A schoolteacher  friend  of  my  wife’s  told  us  the  other  day  that  she  asked 
her  third -graders.  Just  beginning  geography,  if  anyone  could  tell  her  the  shape  of 
the  world.  An.  alert  youngster  in.  the  front  row  spoke  up  with  the  remark; 

"My  daddy  says  it’s  in,  pretty  bad  shape  Just  nowi" 

A lot  of  you  probably  feel  the  same  v:ay. 

You  have  grown  through  childliood  to  approaching  manhood  in  an  era  of  con- 
flict. You  have  seen,  an.d  still  see  the  threat  of  might  over  right.  You  are  nearir. 
^the  responsibilities  of  adulthood  at  a time  when,  man  is  devoting  more  of  his 
resources  and  energies  into  channels  of  destruction,  than  into  improving  the  lot  of 
all  mankind. 

You  certainly  have  every  right  to  be  concerned  about  the  present  course  of 
human,  events,  and  about  how  it  will  affect  your  future. 

But  your  faith  in.  that  future,  and  in.  your  own  ability  to  shape  its 
destiny,  must  never  falter. 

2623  (Agriculture.-Washington>  D ,C  #:)  (more ) ^ USDA  2425  -50 
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That  futiore  is  youth’s  frontier. 

It  is  yoin’s  to  explore  and  conquer,  just  as  the  generations  before  you 
have  explored  and  conquered  other  frontiers  against  whatever  obstacles  and  handi- 
caps obstructed  their  path. 

In.  the  lifetime  of  our  Nation  we  have  crossed  many  new  frontiers.  Each 
has  had  its  own  perils,  and  each  challenged  the  generation  of  its  time.  But  all 
of  the  challenges  imposed  by  each  new  frontier  of  the  past  have  been  overcome  by 
man’s  inherent  surge  toward  self-improvement.  Frontier  barriers  have  fallen 
before  man’s  expanding  knowledge,  his  expanding  ability,  and  his  expanding  ad- 
herence to  the  ideals  of  human.  Justice  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

The  frontier  challenging  your  generation,  is  no  longer  a frontier  of  un- 
developed space,  . 

It  is  a new  frontier  of  the  mind  an.d  the  heart,  , 

But  do  n.ot  think  that  a frontier  of  the  mind  and  heart  can  be  won.  from  an 
easy  chair.  It  demands  action.  Just  as  the  frontier  of  the  old  west  demanded 
action.  Not  merely  by  thinking  but  by  doing  can  we  hope  to  advance  the  God -given 
principles  of  humaki  Justice  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  It  takes  action  to 
advance  and  hold  the  frontier  of  freedom  --  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want, 

‘On.  this  new  frontier,  mankind  must  use  its  abilities  to  live  in.  peace  and 
plenty,  rather  than,  in  war  and  poverty, 

' The  task  will  not  be  easy.  It's  going  to  require  the  same  stamina, 
strength  of  character,  and  courage  of  your  convictions  that  our  ancestors  display- 
ed in  pushing  the  frontier  of  civilization  westward  in  our  own  country. 

But  your  new  frontier  is  not  an  uncharted  wilderness. 

Others  before  you  have  pioneered  the  frontier  of  freedom.  They  blazed 

the  trail  for  you  to  follow.  Our  founding  fathers  erected  the  guideposts  in 

establishing  the  principles  of  human,  freedom  as  the  very  keystones  of  our  democracy 
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Many  of  your--  fathers  emd.  "brothers  have  fought  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
freedom  against  the  threat  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  "both  World  Wars  I and  II. 

Many  of  you  may  yet  have  to  fight  to  safeguard  our  frontier  of  freedom 
from  new  threats  of  ruthless  totalitarian  aggression,  and  to  lift  the  "barriers 
now  "blocking  sprsad  of  democracy *s  ideals  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  certainly  have  no  desire  for  war  or  conquests  We  want  constructive 
progress  for  all -the  world,  not  destructive  waste. 

■But  communist  aggression  has  left  us  no  alternative  to  fighting  fire  VTlth 
fire,  wherever  the  flames,  of  tyranny  may  "break  out. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  grim  "battlefield  is  not  the  only  frontier  of 
freedom.  We  need  soldiers  of^peace,  Just  as- we. need  soldiers  of  war.  Your 
challenge  for  the  future  is  to  fight  on  in  peace  for  the  same  k^d  of  world  of 
human.  Justice  others  have  fought  for  --  and  are  still  fighting  for  — in.  v/ar. 

But  you  must  look  "beyond  the  conflict  of  this  hour. 

Military  victory  alone  cannot  he  our  goal.  Communism  cannot  he  crushed 
on.  the  hattlefields  alone.  We  have  learned  hy  hitter  experience  that  we  must  keep 
ovtr  eyes  heyond  ■ mere  victory  of  arms , 

We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  We  must  strike  at  the  very 
causes  of  war  and  unrest,  not  Just  at  the  results  those  causes  produce, 

Gtherwise,  grim  necessity  would  require  us  to  gird  ourselves  again  and 
again,  to  subdue  each  generation's  rising  revolt  of  misled  peoples,  grasping  at 
false  promises  under  new  and  differing  guises.  We  would  face  only  the. dismal  pros 
-pect  of  destroying  our  own  strength  and  sacrificing;  our  own  ideals  , on  the  altar 
of  war. 

We  know 'what  those  underlying  causes  are  upon  which  tyranny  breeds  and 
achieves  dangerous  power.  We  know  that  it  is  unjust  .exploitation,  intolerance, 
hunger  and  fear  that  creates  the  desperation  driving  people  into  acceptance  of 
the  jittering  tinsel  of  communism's  false  lures, 
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Wherever  you  find  Human,  injueticey.  yod  find  fertile  soil  for  -the  insidious 
seeds  of  communism.  " • ■ a.-. 

If  we’look'at  the" areas  of  the 'world  falling  easiest  prey  to ^communism 
today,  x-TB  will  find- they  are  the  areas'^ of  greatest  exploitation  and  failure  to 
recognize  human  rights,  - the  ^underdeveloped  and’ so*called  ""backward"- areas  of  the 
xrorld.  ' • ‘ ;r. 

That  is  why  communism- must  he  fought  hy  eliminating  the  kind,  of  soil  in 
which  it  thrives  ■—  hy  exemplifying  the  principles:  of  human;  justice  in  our  ovm 
lives  and  in  our  Own.  coun.try,  and  hy^  helping  .others , _ i 

' That  is  the  challenge  facing  the  coming^generation..  .'..f:  . : 

Agriculture  hias  much  to  eontrihute  to  that  better  world  we  seelx;. 

'In  either  peace  or  war,  agriculture  is  an  essential,;  basic  industry.  The 
hitoian,  body  can' neihh^: 'work  nor  fight  Very  well. or  very  long  without  food.  Be- 
sides sustaining  our  bodies,-  adequate  food  Is  essential  to  morals.  Farmers  also 
'furnish  a great  share  of  ■ the -raw' materials  that  make  the -:products.  and.  provide  the 
Jobs  for  American  business -and -labor  --  including  those  of  the: .defense  industries. 
And  our  "kn,ow  how"  of  abundant  food  production  has  . become  a valuable  .instrument 
of  foreign.' 'policy.  •' 

■If  agriculture  can,- help  advance  the  world ’s!;f rentier  of  freedom,  it  vron’t 
be  exactly  a new' role  for  the  American  farmer.  But  it  will  be  an.  appropriate  one, 
for  the  farmers  of  this' generation.' will-. be  carrying- -on  : the 'heritage,  of  other 
farmers  down  through  the  history- of  this  country.,  . ■ 

American  farmers  have  been:  the  pace-setters  of- our  Nation^ s progress. 
Farmers  who  first  settled  in  this  New  World  three  centuries  ago,  were  moved 
by  many  of  the  aims  stirring  us  today,  ■■  They  iranted  to  live' in  freedom.  They 
• \7an.ted  to  live  in.  peace.  ’ Th^-wan.ted  to -have  enough  of  the  mterial  necessities 

of  life.  ; ^ ^ 
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Ever  since  then,  farmers  have  "been  in  the  vanguard  of  our  IJation,  They 
struck  out  to  settle  new  areas.  Generation  after  generation,  they  pushed  the 
frontier  westward.  The  Indians  arid  the  lawlessness  and  the  arid  wilderness  of  the 
west  failed  to  prevent,  them  from  carving  out  an.  immense  new  agricultural  empire, 
more  vastly  productive;  than,  any  other  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Our  history  shows  us  that  food  came  first,  hefore  Industry  --  that  the 
farm  came/before  the  city.  Before  our  country  could  "build  a sound  eccanomy,  it  had 
to  have  ample  food. 

It  is  well  to  remem"ber  that.  Food  still  comes  first  in  the  world  of  today. 
There  can  •"be  no 'secure  peace  in.  a hungry  world,"  That’s  why  America’s  a"bility  to 
produce  in  abxm.dan.ee  is  such  a vital  contribution  to  freedom  throughout  the  xrorld. 

■But  farming  makes  "more  than.  Just  a material  contribution,  of  abun.dan.t. 
supplies  of  food,  and  fiber  toward  the  seexure  an.d  peacefxxl  kind  of  world  that  is 
OXAT  goal,  ■;■■  ■ • 

Farming  itself,  aS  a Way  of  life,  can.  be  a solid  bulwark  of  democracy. 
Hovrever,  it  is  not  large-scale,  indxistrialized  "corporation  farming"  by 
managers  and  hired  farm  workers,  employed  by  absen.tee  owners,  that  represents  the 
moral  strength  of  American,  agrlcultxxre.  Actuallj’-,'  such  corporate  collectivism 
tends  entirely  away  from  oxxr  American,  way,  an.d  drifts  instead  toward  the  serf-and- 
feudal -lord  system  that  invites  commxmism. 

That  cannot'  be  overemphasized.  Some  people  today  are  inclined  to  over- 
look the  important  fact  that  family  farming,  with  adequate  opportxmlty  for  farm 
oxm.er ship,-  is  the  real  backbone 'of  American  agricxxltxire. 

The 'family  farm  has  occupied  a significant  role  in,  the  growth  and  progress 
of  oxir  Nation,  It  occupies  an.  important  role  in.  oxxr  economy  today.  But  it  occupie 
an.  even,  more  important  role  in  oxxr  continuing  struggles  to  preserve  hxxman.  freedom. 
Under  oxxr  traditional  family  farm  system,  agricxxltxxre  becomes  a x/ay  of 

life,  not  Just  a way  of  making  a living.  And  the  family  farm  environment  has 
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contrllDuted  much  to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

SucceBs  of  the  family  farm  ultimately  depends  upon  the  family  itself, 
and  rural  youth  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for  family  solidarity.  Youth  can 
contribute  to  strengthening  family  ties,  or  to  breaking  them  up.  The  choice  is  up 
to  you.  And  the  ri^t  choice  is  not  always  the  easiest  one  to  make.  Sometimes 
it  calls  for  personal  sacrifice. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a little  story  about  three  youngsters  attending  Svinday 
school.  Their  teacher  asked  that  each  recite  an  appropriate  verse  as  they  put 
their  contributions  in.  the  collection  box.  One  little  girl  dropped  in  her  nickel 
and  said,  **It  is  better  to  give  then  receive."  Another  little  girl  added  her 
nickel  and  said,  "The  Lord  loves  a cheerful  giver,"  But  when  the  box  came  to  one 
little  boy  he  hesitated  and  looked  longingly  at  his  nickel,  probably  thinking  about 
the  ice  cream  cone  it  would  buy.  But  he  finally  dropped  it  into  the  box  with  a 
sigh  and  solemnly  proclaimed!  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,*" 

Even  if  we  are  a bit  reluctant  at  times,  I think  most  of  us  usually  end 
up  doing  what  we  believe  is  right. 

We  must  never  let  the  social  values  of  family,  fatim  living  in.  this  country 
be  sacrificed  in  the  falsq^  name  of  mass  "efficiency,"  so  often,  used  in  an.  attempt 
to  justify  extension  of  industrialized  farming  operations. 

Instead,  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  our  method  of  family-type  farming 
by  improving  the  economic  opportunities  for  family  farmers,  an.d  by  Improving  the 
opportunities  for  rural  youth  to  stay  in  farming. 

We  are  strengthening  democracy,  whenever  we  strengthen,  the  position,  of 
American,  agriculture.  We’re  wiping  out  ground  into  which  commimism  likes  to  smuggle 
its  dangerous  seeds  whoever  we  wipe  out  economic  injustices  and  inequalities  in.  . 
agriculture,  just  as  when,  we  fight  injustice  and  inequality  of  opportunity  any^^here 
in  the  world. 
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Fortunately,  American,  agriculture  is  well  prepared  to  assume  Its  full’ 
share  of  responsibility  In.  advancing  the  frontier  of  freedom. 

Farmers* are  geared  up  to  iilie  Job  of  producing  around  !+0  percent  more  than. 

In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the  recent  world  war.  Given  a fair-;breaJc  by  the 
vreather,'  and  with  adequate  materials  for  production,  they  can  do  even,  better. 

We  weren't' always  so  fortunate.  Most  of  you  are  too  young  to  kn.ov:  at 
first  hand  the  depths  of  despair  Into  which  American  agriculture  fell  in.  the  years 
of  the'  last  tragic  depression.  But  you  lcn.ow  from  your  parerits  the  story  of  a grim 
struggle  for  survival  in.  those  days  of  3 -cent  hogs,  5-cent  cotton,  6-cen,t  tobacco, 

15 -cent  corn,  and  'two-bit  wheat. 

Those  were  the  years  when  we  almost  proved  Colximbus  was  wrong,  instead  of 
right  --  the  world  was  Just  about  flat! 

We've  come  a long  way  since  then.  We  are  now  benefiting  from  the  n/isdom 
of  national  efforts  to  improve  the  economic  stability  of  agriciilture. 

In  these  times  of  mobilization,  for  preparedness,  we  can  be  thanlcful  indeed 
for  the  progress  of  American,  agriculture.  And  we  can  be  thankful,  too,  for  the 
trained  hands  being  prepared  to  guide  agriculture's  future  destiny. 

The  coming  generation  of  farmers  will  be  better  equipped  than  ever  before 
to  make  agriculture's  fullest  contribution  to  peace  and  security. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  greater  knowledge,  as  a result  of  our  educational 
system,  our  extensioh" service,  our  scientific  research. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  better  equipment,  better  crop  varieties,  better 
\rays  to  combat  insect  damage  and  plant’ disease,  better  transportation  facilities 
and  better  imrketlng  methods  --  all  as  a result-  Of  our  vast  technological  progress 
that  we  describe  as  American  "know  how." 

And  you  havO  the  advantage  of  a better  understanding  of  agriculture's 
important  role  in.  our  economy,  and  of  your  individual  responsibility  of  good 
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citizenship,  as  the  resiilt  of  such  constructive  institutions  as  this  yr’eat  organiS 
zation  of  Future  Fermers.  • 

Your  organization  develops  the  very  qualities  which  are  needed  most,  not 
only  to  make  and  keep  our  farm  programs,  successful,  but  to  preserve  democracy  and 
advance  the  frontiers  of  freedom  in  ..the  world,  , . 

Democracy  needs  leadership,  and  agriculture  needs  it.  You  are  developing 
the  quality  of  leadership.  ■ 

We  need  cooperation  for  progress,  and  you  are  helping  to. develop  it.  You 
are  learning  early  the  importance  of  group  effort. 

And  by  learning  the  art  of  working  together,  you  are  training  yourselves 
in.  the  most  important  attribute  of  good  citizenship.  . . 

We  all  look  to  the  future.  But  v;e  don't  have  to  just  sit  idly,  by  and  v/ait 
for  what  the  tomorrows  will  bring.  Actually,  the  tomorrows'  never  really  arrive  -- 
they're  always  Just  another  ’’today"  when  they  get  here.  So  the  time  to  start 
building  the  world  you  wan.t.  for  the  future  is  today,  not  tomorrow.  , Your,  actions 
are  important  now,  not  Just,  after  you  become  adults,  -And  right  now  is  . the  time 
to  start  your  crusade. to  advance  the  frontier  of  freedom. 

How  can.  any  individual  bring  about  changes  in  this  vrorld,;  for  better  or 
worse?  . 

It  must  start  in  our  own  hearts..  It  is  how  we  live,  how  we  think,  how  we 
act,  that  makes  the  world  the  way  it  is.  We  must  start  with, ourselves,,  not  Just, 
with  the  other  fellow.  ..  .. 

Little  things  in  our  daily  lives  influence  our  ..progress  toward  a -better 
vrorld,  or  mark  our  slipping  backward.-  : - /•  / ■ ■ 

Every  time  we  extend  a helping  hand  to  tha -less  fortunate,  we  are  building 
tovTafd  our  goal.  Every  time  \re  take  a stand,  against  intolerance,  every  time  \re 
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raise  our  voices  against  tyranny  or  injustice . anywhere  in  the  world,  every  time  we 
put  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  above  selfish  personal  gain,  --we  are,  by  oinr 
example,  pushing  forward  the  frontier  of  freedom. 

That’s  the  challenge  of  our  time. 

Just  as  on  other  frontiers  of  the  past,  the  vigor  of  youth  --  and  especial* 
ly  the  vigor  of  farm  youth  — can.  set  the  pace  of  progress. 

Young  men  in  our  armed  forces  today  carry  a great  responsibility.  Young 
men.  on.  our  farms  also  carry  that  responsibility.  And  learning  to  be  responsible 
is  part  of  becoming  mature -minded. 

We  have  -blazed  vrell  the  trail  for  a better  world,  with  faith  in.  democracy 
as  our  guiding  star.  But  as  long  as  there  remain,  corners  of  this  earth  still 
darkened  by  tyranny  and  rejection  of  the  divine  principle  of  human  justice,  youth 
must  finish  the  job. 

That  is  Youth *s  New  Frontier. 
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UNlxED  STATES  DEPARTIvlENT  OF  AGRICUL'EuP 

Office  of  the  Secretary  lu  s,  clpt  c- ArriCUiTURE 

FOOD  IN  THE  NATION’S  MOBILIZATION 


Talk  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Fo  Brannan 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct olKir  17,c2!^95P;|p_ 
12:30  p*m#  EST. 


Right  now,  and  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see,  the  prospect  of  abundant  food 
stands  out  as  one  of  our  major  sources  of  strength© 

We  can  look  ahead  to  the  dead  certainty  that  --  with  good  crop  weather  -- 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  going  to  produce  plentiful  supplies e 

And  let’s  not  make  any  mistake  about  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  a good 
job  right  now*  . ^ 

America’s  farm  production  is  booming  along  at  a level  about  40  percent  above 
its  output  before  the, second  world  war. 

Our  agricultural  policy  is  aimed  squarely  at  assuring,  the  Nation’s  mobiliza** 

I 

tion  the  maximum  contribution  which  agriculture  can  provide. 

In  simple  terms,  this  means  enough  to  eat. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  should  mean  enough  at  fair  prices.  This 
applies  ~r/with  emphasis  — to  the  foods  which  people  prefer.  We  must  lay  our 
sights  on  fair  prices  for  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  those  other  products  in  America’s 
accepted  standard  of  living* 

Actually,  like  all  the  problems  of  the  modern  age,  this  target  is  a combina- 
tion of  many  targets,* 

We  need  enough  to  supply  the  150  million  people  who  form  the  Nation's 
civilian  population  and  carry  at  the  same  time  a safe  margin  in  strategic 
reserves* 


We  ..have  the  parallel  obligation  to  feed  the  Nation’s  growing  military  forces 
and  feed  them  well. 

And  there  is  yet  another  obligation. 
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We  must  back  up  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy  by  continuing  to  share  our  ' 
abundance  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  -with  foreign  countries  in  need  of  help. 
Our  food  is  testimony  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  united  in  a fellow- 
ship  which  has  its  roots  in  peace.  Our  practice  of  sharing  food  with  our  fellow 
men  is  a warranty,  to  the  whole  vrorld,  that  ships  of  grain  — not  ships  of  war  -- 
are  the  best  symbol  of  the  cause  for  which  we  stand  and  for  which  we  are  ready  to 
fight,  if  we  must. 

These  goals  are  well  within  our  realistic  reach. 

We  cannot  afford  to  aim  at  anything  less.  If  we  accept  a lower  target  in 
supplies,  we  will  open  the  way  for  inflation  to  send  food  prices  higher  and  higher 
Production  is  the  first  line  of  defense,  price  controls  the  second. 

The  Nation’s  superb  food  production  rules  out  any  need  at  this  time  for  a 
system  of  food  controls. 

In  sizing  up  the  future,  we  must  deal  first  with  foreseeable  trends.  These 
contain  no  omen  which  spells  out  right  now  the  necessity  for  drastic  food  controls 
for  as  far  as  we  can  look  ahead  with  certainty.  In  this  connection,  let  us  all 
carefully  note  that  the  authority  which  Congress  has  given  for  applying  price 
controls  to  food  expires  next  June  — about  eight  months  from  now. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  I cannot  say  at  this  time  that  we  can 
go  forward  for  eight  months  without  food  controls.  But  industry  and  Government, 
working  together  vdth  the  support  of  farmers  and  consumers,  can  take  steps  which 
may  avert  the  need  for  controls.  Certainly  we  can  ease  the  necessity  and  fight 
a delaying  action  against  the  inflationary  forces  which  are  likely  to  make  food 
the  pressure  point  in  our  economy.  It  is  our  job  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  strong 
enough  at  this  point  to  absorb  the  pressure  of  increasing  demand  when  more  pur- 
chasing power  moves  into  the  food  market. 
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Today,  the  family  market  basket  can  be  filled  at . prices  lower  t^n  the 
lowest  ceilings  that  could  be  put  on.  We  can  find. the  explanation  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  Under  its  provisions,  ceilings  on  food  can  be  no  lower  than 
parity' di"  the  highest  price  for  the  thirty' days  preceding  June  24  --  the  date  of 
the  Korean  outbreak#  • > . . . - ; 

' ' Most  people  would  be  startled  to  learn  thbit,  although  the  general  leyel' of 
farm  prices  is  above  parity,  the  farm  prices  of  nearly  all  food  commodities  are 
below  parity  right  now,  including  such  major  cost-^-bf-living  items  as  pork,  milk, 
butterfat,  eggs,  and  poultry  among  the  livestock  products,  all  the  cereals,  and 
the  major  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  potatoes* 

It  is  true  that  prices  of  beef  cattle,  lambs,  and  veal  calves  are  above 
parity.  But  they  also  were  above  parity  in  late  May  and  early  June,  Here  the 
test  is  whether  present  prices  are  higher  or  lovrer  than  they  were  then.  The  recent 
prices  of  steers  and  lambs  are,  in  fact,  very  close  to  the  pre-Korean  prices* 
Usually  the  margin  has  been  a dollar  or  less  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in  some 
markets  and  for  some  grades  the  advantage  lay  with  the  earlier  prices. 

If  going  food  prices  were  replaced  by  the  lowest  ceilings.,  possible  under 
the  law,  the  cost  of  living  would  rise  rather  than  fall.  This  is  the  situation 
today.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  situation  as  long  as  our  supplies  are  . larger 
than  our  requirements. 

Let’s  complete  our  review  of  food  prices  by  looking  briefly  into  the  future. 
The  Outlook  for  the  next  several  months  well  into  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year  — is  plainly  discernible. 

The  best-informed  judgment  at  our  .command  forecasts  an  upward  trend  in 
over-all  food  prices.  But  the  rise  will  be  held  to  moderate  size  by  the  ample 
supplies  of  food  on  hand  and  by  the  equally  real  fact  that  meat  prices  are  going 
down,  • ' ■ ■ ' . , . r- 
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Meat  plays  a vital  part  in  tlie'  cost  of  living,  A third  of  the  Nation’s 
food  bill  goes  for  meat„  It  is,  by. far/  the  largest  single  item  --  in  dollars  -- 
in  the  family  market  basket,  'These  facts  account  for  the  concern  with  which  house- 
wives look  over  the  price  tags  at  your  meat  counters  all  over  the  country. 

The  downward  trend  in  meat  prices  is  largely  seasonal*  But  it  is  well- 
timed  for  the  average  family  burdened  with  the  pressure  of  higher  living  costs* 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  price  spurt  which  came  on  the  heels  of  the  Korean 
outbreak  occurred  at  the  year’s  low  in  livestock  slaughter  and  during  the  normal 
decline  in  the  Nation’s  meat  stocks.  The  turnabout  is  the  result  of  heavy  cattle 
and  hog  marketings  which  are  now  moving  up  to  their  normal  late  fall  peak* 

These  familiar  peaks  and  valleys,  will  be  repeated  again  next  year  --  in 
eggs,  milkj  and  other  products  as  well  As  pork.  Flush  production  seasons  offer 
ideal  opportunities  for  the  retail  food  industry  to  aid  harassed  shoppers.  Right 
noY;,  for  instance^  pork  products  and  lard  are  in  good  supply  in  retail  markets, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  plentiful  for  the  next  few  months.  This  is  the 
leverage  needed  to'  bring  your  superb  techniques  in  merchandising,  advertising, 
and  sales  promotion  into  effective  action  against  inflation.  Plentiful  foods 
should  always  have  a high  priority  in  the  food  advertising  pages  of  the  Nation’s 
newspapers®  Jfeny  of  you  are  already  cooperating  in  splendid  fashion  with  the  ■ 
Department’s  Plentiful  Foods  Program,  but  I would  like  to  see  that  cooperation 
extended  throughout  the  food  distribution  industry  and  doubled  and  redoubled.  It 
is  one  of  the  effective  weapons  we  can  use  to  hold  food  prices  in  check* 

The  seasonal  ebb  and  flow  of  foods  and  food  prices  illustrates  a significan* 
fact  which  some  people  often  overlook. 

Production  can  master  inflation. 

Our  present  and  prospective  supplies  of  pork  testify  to  the  capacity  for 
sustained  big  production  which  our  farmers  possess* 
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We  are  in  fact,  the  beneficiaries  of  that  big  production  as  fanners  sehd 
to  market  this  f^ll  and  winter  the  finished  output  of  last  spring’s  peacetime 
record  pig  crops  This  fall's  pig  crop  likewise  is  setting  a peacetime  record,  and 
those  hogs  will  be  ready  for  market  late  next  spring.  Still  another  record  crop 
is  expected  next  spring,  and  it  will  arrive  on  the  market  a year  from  now.  This 
sustained  high  flow  of  pork  will  continue  to  help  put  the  damper  on  inflationary 
pressures  in  food  prices©  Near-record  supplies  of  feed  grains,  replenished  again 
this  year  by  a large  corn  crop,  are  providing  the  farmers  with  the  raw  materials 
to  keep  production  upc  ' 

Undoubtedly  most  of  you  know  in  general  the  franewoik  which  has  been  set  up 
in  the  Department  to  carry  out  a policy  of  watchful  readiness.  The  main  responsi- 
bility has  been  delegated  to  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

Here  we  have  established  the  essential  units  to  integrate  and  coordinate 
the  activities  and  programs  with  which  the  Department  will  support  the  Nation’s 
mobilization.  These  units  are  designed  to  serve  as  the  food  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Uni  ted  States , 

The  first  of  these  units  is  the  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations,  Its 

job,  in  brief,  is  to  find  out  how  much  we  need  and  then  strike  a balance  against 

what  we  have.  In  practiQe;,  of  course,  this  is  a complex  operation  in  which  the 

office  mil  compile  the  total  requirements  of  the  civilian  population  here  at 

home,  the  military  forces  and  their  civilian  feeding  programs,  EGA  exports,  and 

other  exports.  The  new  office  likewise  will  appraise  the  Nation’s  supplies.  When 

the  totals  are  matched  commodity  by  commodity  wo  will  be  in  position  to  know 

whether  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  allocating  our  stocks  in  order  to  cover 

all  essential  uses©  These  same  findings  will  aid  qs  in  determining  in  what 

commodities  we  must  encourage  even  higher  produetiono 

The  second  of  these  new  units  is  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 

This  is  the  service  station  for  the  Nation's  food  machine.  The  primary  task  here 

is  to  serve  as  claimant  agency  for  the  Nation’s  farmers  and  food  handlers,  and  th«y 
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can  look  to  this  office  for  help  in  obtaining  sui’ficient  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies  — not  only  to  keepfood  production  at  a high  level,  but  also  to  help  an 
efficient  distribution  system  handle  our  food  with  a minimum  of  waste.  This  unit 
will  deal  with  the  food  machine ’s  requirements  in  such  things  as  fertilizers, 
insecticides j chemicals,  containers  for  use  on  and  off  the  farm,  farm  machinery, 
food  processing  machinery  and  equipment,  rubber,  and  petroleum,  coal,  and  other 
fuels. 

There  is  also  a small  manpower  group  -which  will  deal  principally  -with  other 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  USES,  and  the  Selecti-ve 
Service,  YIe  will  help  these  agencies  assess  and  supply  agriculture  -vd-bh  the 
workers  it  requires  for  sustained  high  production,  ^^danpower  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  kind  of  production  we  must  obtain  if  we  are  to  v/ard  off  the 
destructive  onset  of  inflation  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  controls. 
Mechanization  has  reduced  agriculture’s  o-Ver-all  requirements  in  labor,  but  the 
trend  has  placed  a premium  on  skilled  farm  help.  One  of  the  leading  tasks  in  the 
coming  year  lies  in  aiding  farmers  in  retaining  the  skilled  workers  now  employed 
in  agriculture.  Similar  manpov\fer  problems  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  seasonal 
labor  needed  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  harvests  and  for  the  larger  cotton  pro- 
duction we  can  expect  and  will  need  from  the  South  next  year. 

These  new  units  wall  be  manned  by  key  specialists,  and  the  staffs  can 

reasonably  be  expected  to  be  small  in  size.  They  will  look  to  the  commodity  and 

service  brahches  of'  PfilA  for  -vrorking  information  and  working  recommendations.  The 
Programs 

Food  Dist ributicn/Bran ch,  for  instance,  has  been  renamed  the  Food  Distribution 
Branch  and,  as  the  agency  responsible  for  ascertaining  civilian  food  supply  require- 
ments, it  will  keep  the  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations  fully  informed  on 
the  Nation’s  domestic  needs.  The  basic  responsibility  for  production  goals  rests 
with  the  ' individual  commodity  branches  acting  in  close  liaison  -with  bo-bh  of  the 
new  offices  and  with  PMA’s  Assistant'  Administrator  for  Production,  All  the  other 
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resources  of  the  Departeent  mil  be  available  to  help  carry  the  food  mobilization 
programs  to  success*  ' 

Tie  will  also  go  outside  the  Department.  Agriculture  and  industry  contain 
rich  reserves  of  skilled  advice  and  sound  judgment,  and  we  expect  to  tap  these  re- 
sources for  the  assistance  we  will  need  in  coping  with  many  crucial  problems* 

Before  I tiim  frcm  the  Department’s  structure  of  hew  agencies,  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Commodity'  Credit  Corporation  is  performing  a valuable  service 
in  its  efforts  to  fill  demands  and  stabilize  prices.  The  Corporation’s  stocks  of 
commodities  ard  helping  us  reach  our  goals.  Here  are  two  examples: 

' In  November  1949,  the  Corporation  initiated  a price  support  program  for 
cottonseed.  By  the  time  the  program  was  completed  in' February  1950,  a little  more 
than  'Boo, OOO  tons  of  cottonseed  had  been  purchased  at  an  acquisition  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $37,000,000,  Then  the  demand  for  fats  and  oils  strengthened  and 
prices  began  to  rise.  This  made  it  advantageous  and  desirable  for  the  Corporation 
to  begin  moving  cottonseed  into  consumption.  Today,  the  Corpora t ion -s  total  hold-  ^ 
ings  have  been  liquidated.  The  cottonseed  program  was  a good  program.  It  stabilized 
markets  for  producers  last  winter  when  supplies  were  heavy,  and  it.  prevented 
unwarranted  high  costs  to  consumers  this  summer  when  supplies  were  scanty  I might 
add  that  the  Government  got  back  all  of  its  cash  outlay. 

The  Corporation  held  in  inventory  at  the  end  of  July  more  than  193,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  which  had  been  acquired  under  the  price"  support  programs  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  Thgrt-^was  faV  too  much  butter,  as  a matter  of  facto.  Storage 
costs  are  high,  prices  a're  held  beyond  the  reach  of  many  consumers,  and  consumption 
is  reduced.  In  mi'd“Augv.,s t , sales  of  Corpnrat ion-oiAmed  butter  in  commercial  channels 
began  to  pick  up.  These  sales,  at  - least  for  the  time  being,  appear  to  be  increasing. 
In  recent  weeks  they  have  totaled  almost  14,000,000  pounds,  far  exceeding  the 
current  rate  at  which  we  are  continuing  to  purchase  butter.  These  butter  sales  are 
working  to  the  benefit  of  consumers. 
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While  I have  addressed  myself  to  several  different  facets  of  the  theme  of 
this  meeting,  "the  Key  to  Adequate  Food  Supply,”  I have  so  far  refrained  from 
discussing  the  very  real  assistance  the  food  industry  can  give  the  Nation*  A good 
example  is  the  run  on  sugar  that  was  set  off  soon  after  the  communist  invasion  of 
South  Korea,  Many  elements  in  the  retail  field,  particularly  among  the  chain  stores 
demonstrated  sound  judgpient  and  self-restraint  while  the  stampede  was  on.  They 
pushed  all  their  available^ sugar  out  into  viev;,  offered  it  to  consumers  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  replenished  their  inventories  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  Nation’s 
ample  stocks,  and,  in  general,  did  their  best  to  quiet  the  hysteria, 

I hope  and  believe  this  same  sound  judgment,  tliis  same  self-restraint  will 
prevail  in  the  future.  We  are  going  to  need  it,  and  I am  also  sure  that  many  of 
you  intend  to  conduct  your  business  in  this  highly  commendable  fashion  --  with  or 
without  help  and  advice  from  Government,  However,  at  the  risk  of  suggesting  some 
practices  you  have  already  adopted  and  intend  to  follow  faithfully,  I have  a fevj- 
recommendations  to  offer  at  this  time.  Perhaps  I can  speak  over  your  shoulder  to 
other  elements  in  the  food  industries  which  do  not  own  a clear  and  open  record  of 
cooperation  and,  I should  thoughtfully  add,  common  sense*. 

The  threat  of  inflation  is  very  like  the  threat  of  fire,  and  most  of  us 
learned  long  ago  that  you  can’t  fight  a fire  by  pouring  on  gasoline. 

Let’s  fight  hoarding  in  every  possible  way.  This  means  that  industry 
should  look  to  its  own  inventories  instead  of  throwing  the  blame  on  the  housemfe. 
Excessive  stocks  are  bound  to  lead  to^uneven  distribution,  and  unwarranted  price 
increases  are  likely  to  result  fron  artificial  scarcities. 

Let’s  keep  markups  down  to  a minimum,  I can  understand  the  realistic  fact 
that  increasing  operating  costs  can  leave  no  choice  but  to  raise  prices.  But  the 
situation  we  are  facing  calls  for  a determined  effort  to  hold  those  increases  to  the 
amount  necessita  ted  by  costs*  Above  all  else  the  practice  of  lifting  prices  to 
get  set  for  controls  with  a ceiling  with  comfortable  headroom  is  the  height  of  folly 
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There  isn't  any  surer  iway  of  bringing  down  controls*  And,  I might  add,  even  the 
roomiest  of  ceilings  is  bound  to  become  cramped  and  uncomfortable* 

Let's  continue  the  policies  which  I know  to  be  standard  operating  procedure 
for  so  many  of  you*  These  include  your  well-planned  efforts  for  reducing  waste, 
keeping  supplies  evenly  distributed,  and  building  up  the  efficiency  of  your  opera- 
•tions.  You’  already  have  remarkable  improvements  to  your  credit,  but  this  is  the 
time  to  redouble  your  efforts  in  these  directions. 

Let's  help  the  consumer  get  the  most  for  her  food  dollar*  The  Department's 
Plentiful  Foods  Program  can  help  you  provide  consumers  with  authentic  information 
on  good  food  buys.  Ee'cipes,  meal-planning,  and  sound  nutritional  advice  are  other 
services  which  you  can  Offer  housewives,  and  when  they  are  built  around  the  plenti-  . 
ful  foods  and  the  l<w  cost  foods,  you  are  helping  to -achieve'  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  the  Nation's  food  resources* 

f 

In  its  basic  sense,  this  is  a responsibility  which  rests  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  food  industries  of  this  country.  There  are,  in  all,  more 
than  825  thousand  food  handlers  in  business  today,  including  corporations. -and 
cooperatives',  partnerships  and  proprietorships  ranging  in  size  from  the  family- 
owned  grocery  down  the  block  to  gigantic  interstate  manufacturing  and  distributing 
organizations.  This  number  includes  upwards  of  300  thousand  operations  whose 
business  is  serving  meals  to  the  public*  These  handlers  are  the  stewards  of  our 
resources  once  they  have  left  the  farm  in  the  form  of  food  ready  for  processing  and 
for  consumption.  While  net  additions  td  Our  basic  supplies  are  outside  the  range 
of  your  usual  undertakings,  you  can  fulfill  this  stewardship  by  making  them  go  as 
far  as  they  can  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  consumers.  This  dardinal  principle 
of  efficiency  in  food  distribution  is  today  more  than  good  business  practice;  it 
can  serve  as  a bulwark -aga ins t inflation. 

The  production  job  lies  on  the  f aim. 

This  is  the  big  j Ob;  this  is  the  farmer's  job^ 
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Civilian  food  consumption  is  currently  estimated  to  be  running  eleven  per- 
cent higher  than  before  the  second  world  war.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for 
expecting  the  average  person  to  eat  more  food,  next  year.  The  increase  may  carry 
the  rate  of  consumption  up  to  15  percent  above  its  prewar  level.  In  many  commoditie 

j 

there  is  ample  production  in  sight  to  meet  this  increased  demand,  notably  in  milk, 
eggs,  and  cereal  grains*  Meat  supplies  will  prove  far  less  comfortable.  Of  course, 
we  have  the  capacity  for  increased  production  and  the  present  outlook  for  pork  holds 
the  prospect  of  increased  supplies.  We  have  the  grain  reserves  to  build  them,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  farmer  needs  time  to  lift  meat  production. 

If  we  give  him  a chance  and  the  help  he  needs,  he  will  do  his  best  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  producticn  records  of  the  last  decade  are  irrefutable  evidence 
that  his  best  usually  does  the  job.  These  production  records  are  no  accidents. 

Farmers  have  geared  their  operations  to  the  job  of  producing  around  40  per- 
cent more  than  in  the  years  before  1940,  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  can  keep  production  rising.  The  capacity  for  bigger  production  has  its 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  farmers  have  improved  their  fams  and  their  farm 
opera  tions  with  more  and  better  equipment,  better  livestock,  better  crop  varieties, 
better  insecticides  and  other  chemicals,  and  ly  using  far  more  fertilizer. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  recent  developments  in  mechanization  and  science 
which  have  given  agricixLture  its  big  potential. 

In  1941  there  were  fewer  than  two  million  tractors  on  the  Nation’s  farffls. 

Now  we  have  more  than  3|-  million,  not  counting  garden. tractors , and  farmers  have  a 
lot  of  special  implements  to  go  with,  their  machines, 

Famers  have  a million  and  a half  more  cars  and  a million  more  trucks  than 
they  had  in  1941. 

As  the  second  world  war  got  under  way,  about  a third  of  our  farms  were  * 

connected  to  electric  power  lines.  Now  more  than  four  out  of  five  farms  have 
electricity  for  lights,  motors,  milking-machines,  drying  crops,  and  many  other  uses'- 

, *i 
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that  ‘save  time,'  save  food,  and  lift  production  in  general,  • >.  • 

For  the  Nation'-as  a whole,  farmers  have  more  than  three  times  as  many 
milking  machines  as  they  had  in  1941»  - 

They  have  been  plowing  their  money  back  into  their  business,.,  buying 
equipment,  repairing  buildings  and  fences,  and  working  hard  to  improve  your  soil* 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  concentrated  plant  foods  in  chemi’eal  fertilizers  in 
the  Nation  has  tripled  since  1940,  and  farme  rd  today  possess  a whole  new  arsenal 
of  chemical  killers  of  insects  and  weeds* 

Most  of  you  "^are  familiar  with  the  improvements  in  production  vjhich  have 
come  from  hybrid  com,  new  varieties  of  oats  and  other  crops,  and  new  developments 
in  livestock.  Through  research  we ’re  still  learning,  and  farmers  every  year  are 
putting  into  everyday  practice  more  of  the  knowledge  that  research  and  experience 
are  continually  making  available* 

The  Government’s  conservation  program  has  helped  to  build  up  our  production 
potential.  American  soil,  by  and  large,  has  more 'ku sole” than  it  had  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  that  agriculture  is  in  shape  for 
big-scale  production* 

We  can  sum  up  the  trend  by  pointing  out  that  one  farm  worker  supplied 
enough  for  more  than  11  persons  in  1940.  By  1945,  he  could  supply  more  than  14 
persons*  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American  farmer,  the  trend  is  still 
rising. 

Farmers  are  positioned  to  supply  the  Nation  with  all  its  reasonable  needs 
in  faim  commodities  in  the  immediate  years  of  the  future* 

Some  of  the  new  developments  which  enriched  agriculture’s  potential  also 
make  agriculture  more  dependent  on  industrial  materials.  For  exan^^le,  farmers  used 
more  than  twice  as  much  motor  fuel  last  year  as  they  used  in  1941,  and  they  used 
about  twice  as  many  automobile,  truck,  and  tractor  tires* 
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As  mobilization  moves  forward,  the  task  of  supplying  farmers  with  the 
materials  and  equipment  to  keep  production  up  vdll  become  increasingly  important* 
This  applies  to  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  similar  materials,  but 
modem  farming  also  depends  directly  on  gasoline,  rubber,  machinery,  and  chemicals 
as  well  as  the  manpOT,ver  needed  to  do  the  work*  There  is  no  other  answer  if  we  are 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  big  potential  which  exists  in  iunerican  agriculture. 
Modern  agriculture  and  modern  industry  are  interdependent. 

Demands  for  increased  food  production  will  be  answered  in  part  by  the 
increased  production  of  the  industrial  goods  essential  to  modem  farming.  This 
is  within  the  basic  design  of  the  Nation’s  programs  of  mobilization.  It  will 
serve  agriculture  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  agriculture  serve  the  Nation* 
Another  goal  is  the  proper  balance  which  will  enable  agriculture  and  industry 
to  move  together  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
Nation, 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  F,  Brannan,  at 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  October  19,  1950,  8:00  p,m.  CST 


I Tirant  you  to  know  I really  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  here  at 
Ames,  Iowa  State  College  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  our  land-grant 
college  system  that  has  meant  so  much  to  progress  of  the  Nation’s  agriculture. 

Of  course  in  a great  agricultural  state  like  Iowa,  it  is  only  natural 
that  your  land-grant  college  should  be  keenly  concerned  with  agricultural 
policy,  and  endeavors  to  contribute  to  advancement  of  that  policy.  ' So  this 
is  certainly  an  appropriate  forum  for  serious  discussion  of  agriculture's 
problems,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Whether  we  are  interested  primarily  in  agriculture  or  any  other  endeavor, 
one  thought  is  uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds  today: 

War  and  threat  of  war  again  hang  grimly  over  the  peace-loving  people 
of  our  Nation, 

We  cannot  realistically  discuss  agriculture  under  such  circumstances 
without  recognizing  the  impact  of  that  threat  upon  farming. 

We  fully  recognize  the  perilous  path  ahead.  None  of  us  minimize  its 
dangers,  nor  the  sacrifices  it  may  require. 

Yet  we  refuse  to  accept  war  as  inevitable. 

Rather,  we  cling  to  our  faith  in  other  and  better  means  of  achieving  inter- 
national accord.  We  believe  that  by  mobilizing  our  moral  and  material  strength 
to  the  utmost,  by  maintaining  a unity  of  rightful  purpose  among  all  free 
peoples,  and  by  making  a resolute  showing  of  our  unyielding  determination 
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never  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  aggression  of  coimuunism,  peace  can  yet 
be  achieved. 

Our  faith  in  the  rightness  of  peace,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
reality  of  .war,  and  the  threat  of  that  war  expanding#  0 

As  long  as  communist  aggression  keeps  alive  that  threat,  we  must  have  our 
military,  industrial,  agricultui-al,  and  economic  strength  mobilized  in  full 
readiness  for  any  eventuality.  And  as  long  as  the  need  for  such  preparedness 
exists,  the  Nation's  defense  effort  must  above  all  else  come  first  in  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  — for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy.  It  is  therefore  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's  security,  now  and  in 
the  future,  that  I wish  to  discuss  agriculture's  role  today. 

For  agriculture  as  well  as  for  any  other  segment  of  our  national  life,  no 
sacrifices  will  be  too  great — as  long  as  they  actually  serve  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation's  strength  and  security.  In  these  times,  the  Nation's  interest — 
not  the  individual's — must  be  our  measuring  rod. 

Yet  preparedness  doesn't  necessarily  mean  sacrificing  all  progress  toward 
improving  our  domestic  economy.  Preparedness  means  more  than  just  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes,  A healthy  economy  itself  is  a great  part  of  our  national 
strength.  Our  economic  strength  is  the  real  backbone  of  our  military  strength. 
We  must  keep  our  economy  strong.  And  we've  certainly  learned  from  experience 
that  we  can't  long  maintain  a strong  economy  without  strength  and  stability 
in  agriculture. 

Rather  than  give  any  reason  to  turn  our  backs  even  temporarily  on  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  entire  economy  and  improve  the  stability  of  agriculture,  the 
Nation's  call  to  preparedness  should  give  us  all  new  incentive  to  build  even 
more  rapidly  tov/ard  a stronger,  sturdier  democracy  that  can  and  will  withstand 
any  challenge, 
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It  might  be  well  to  keep  that  in  mind  .in  considering  agriculture’s  future. 
The  urge  to  better  the  economic  opportunities  in  agriculture— and  the  need  to 
better  them — is  not  going  to  diminish,  even  during  this  period  of  preparedness 
effort.  And  it  is  in  the  Nation’s  interest,  not  just  the  farmers,  to  keep 
building  up  the  strength  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

As  the  farmer  willingly  accept^is  full  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
defense  effort,  asking  no  special  privilege  but  merely  the  tools  he  needs  to 
do  the  job  the  Nation  requires,  he  certainly  retains  the  right  to  strive  to 
hold  the  gains  he  has  made  in  the  last  two  decades.  He  is  entitled  to  continue 
pushing  foiwrard  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  pushed  back,  as  long  as  the 
progress  he  seeks  for  agriculture  serves  rather  than  interferes  with  the  Nation's 
best  interest. 

It  hadn’t  taken  the  impact  of  national  preparedness  to  make  us  think  of 
agriculture  in  terms  of  the  Nation’s  interests.  The  basic  nature  of  food 
and  fiber  and  the  land  that  produces  them  has  long  led  us  to  accept  the  fact 
that  a national  interest  existed  in  the  well-being  of  agriculture,  far  beyond 
the  well-being  of  the  farmer  himself. 

Agriculture  has  beOn  a basic  factor  in  the  Nation’s  strength  and  progress 
since  the  very  founding  of  our  Nation,  It  has  been  farmers  who  carved  our 
Nation  out  of  the  wilderness,  'and  pushed  its  frontier  westward. 

Production  of  food  and  fiber  came  first,  and  industry  followed.  It  has 
been  the  increasing  efficiency  of  American  farming  that  has  enabled  us  to 
release  mOre  and  more  of  our  population  into  nonfarm  jobs — making  possible  our 
great  industrialized  economy  of  today. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  relation  between  the  increasing  productivity  of 
our  farms  and  the  availability  of  manpower  for  industry,  A little  more  than 
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a centui^  ago,  one  farm  worker,  on  the  average,  provided  food  and  fiber  for 
• ' less  thari  five  persons.  Now  one  farm  worker 'provides , on  the  average,  for 
15  persons  o ’ '' 

This  process  was  accelerated  during  the  decade  just  ended,  1/Vhile  the 
nonfarm  population  of  our  country  grew  by  about  20  million  persons,  it  is 
estimated  the  number  of  people  on  farms  decreased  by  nearly  three  millions. 

Yet  our  farms  have  been  producing  about  I4O  percent  more  than  the  193^-39 
average — and  using  about  the  same  number  of  acres. 

Such  agricultural  strength  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the 
vitality  of  our  whole  economy  rests.  Without  raw  materials  from  the  farms, 
much  of  our  industry  would  be  crippled j a large  part  of  our  labor  force  would 
be  idle,  ' • 

As  well  as  providing  much  of  the  materials  for  industry,  agriculture  pro- 
vides much  of  the  markets  lor  industry.  And  as'  progress  in  American  agriculture 
has  brought  Tirith  it  increasingly  higher  levels  for  rural  standards  of  living, 
it  has  brought  a parallel  increase  in  demand"! or  the  products  of  American 
industry. 

But  agriculture  has  made  and  is  still  making  more  than  material  contri- 
butions to  our  economy  and  our  national  strength.  It  makes  a moral  contribu- 
tion, too.  Ever  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  people  who  owned  and  tilled 
their  o-vm  soil  have  contributed  a strong,  stabilizing  moral  influence  upon 
Qur  national  life,  Suchi  landowners  are  still  a"  solid  bulwark  of  democracy, 
a safeguard  against  the  inroads  of  communism  in  our  own  land.  Family  farmers 
particularly  represent  the  traditional  American,  democratic  pattern. 

As  important  as  these  material  and  moral  contributions  of  agriculture 
have  been  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation  in  the  past,  they  are 
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even  more  vital  to  the  basic  strength  of  our  Nation  in  changing  times  like 
the  presents 

In  times  of  peace,  we  have  learned  we  need  the  influence  of  a stable 
and  prosperous  agriculture  for  full  emplojTnent  and  steady  markets  in  industry, 
for  the  assurance  of  adequate  food  supplies  for  the  nutritional  health  of  our 
Nation,  and  for  the  moral  backing  of  democracy’s  free  enterprise  system  as 
opposed  to  collectivism  in  any  form — including  monopoly. 

In, times  of  national  peril  we  need  above  all  reliable  assurance  of  abundant 
production  adequate  to  meet  military  and  civilian  needs,  however  suddenly  those 
needs  may  change.  And  to  have  that  assurance  means  maintaining  our  agricultural 
economy  in  a strong  enough  position  to  be  able  to  adjust  and  adapt  itself 
quickly  to  any  changing  requirements  the  future  may  bring. 

In  peace  or  war,  therefore,  the  strength  and  stability  of  agriculture 
is  an  essential  national  asset. 

In  critical  times  like  the  present,  when  we  are  neither  fully  at  peace 
nor  fully  at  war,  it  appears  prudent  to  take  careful  stock  of  our  agricultural 
situation, and  make  sure  of  its  ability  to  meet  either  course  the  future  may 
bring, 

Vifhere  do  we  stand  today? 

Our  current  supplies  of  farm  products  are  heavy.  Our  productive  pov/er 
is  the  greatest  in  history. 

Our  food  production  this  year  is  about  38  percent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  years  just  preceding  the  recent  nar,  and  about  the  same  as  in  our 
recent  years  of  record  and  near-record  production.  Our  field  crop  production 
looks  like  it  will  be  bigger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  19U6,  We  expect  another 
billion-bushel  wheat  crop--and  we  have  at  least  UOO  million  bushels  in  reserve 
from  last  year’s  production, 
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; We,  had  a. record  supply  of  corn' during  the  past  year.  We  expect  to  have 
almost  as  much  corn  on  hand  in  the  year  coming  up,  Tfe'll  have  about  950 
million  bushels  left  over  this  fall,  and  the  new  crop  is  over  the  three-billion- 
bushel  mark  once  again, 

YiTe  don’t  have  a big  cotton  crop  this  year,  but  we  do  have  a good  reserve. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  largest  carryover  stocks  since  19^6. 

Our  total  supply  of  livestock  feed  for  the  coming  year  will  be  nearly  as 
large,  in  bushels  and  per  animal,  as  the  record  supplies  of  the  19ii9-50  season. 
This  means  we  have  the  feed  to  continue  or  even  expand  our  large  livestock 
production. 

Perhaps  we  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  progress  we  have  already  made  in 
food  production.  Last  year's  beef  production  was  36  percent  higher  than  the 
1935*39  average.  Corn  production  was  up  U6  percent — ^hogs,  50  percent — ^wheat, 

51  percent — eggs,  55  percent — and  chickens,  75  percent.  ^ 

Yet  as  big  as  our  production  is  now,  we  can  boost  it  a good  deal  higher  if 
we  should  have  to,  assuming  a fair  break  from  the  weather,  and  adequate 
materials  for  production,  American  farmers  have 'the  know-how  that  it  takes. 
Research  has  been  steadily  producing  better  plant  varieties,  new  hybrid 
seeds,  improved  bug  and  weed  killers,  and  more  efficient  uses  of  fertilizer. 

And  American  farmers  have  been  plbwing  back  into  their  business  the  gains 
of  relative  prosperity,  making  farming  more  highly'  efficient.  We  have  more  farm 
machinery,  and  more  efficient  farm  machinery,  than  ever  before.  There  are 
about  twice  as  many  tractors  on  farms  now  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  And  we  have  more  electric  power  on  the  farm. 

Even  allowing  for  increases  in  military  food  requirements,  we  expect  to  have 
ample  food  so  that  civilians  can  continue  consuming  as  much  as  in  the  past  two 
years, 
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Of  course  to  assure  that  abundance,  we  must  keep  the  necessary  tools  of 
production  flowing  to  the  farm#  The.  Nation  must  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  enough  equipment  and  supplies  available  for  farmers — and  for 
the  industries  supplying  farmers# 

Mechanized  farming  has  brought  us  tremendous  progress  in  production.  But 

our  vast  productive  power,  as  a result,  depends  more  than  ever  before  upon 

machinery,  fuel,  rubber,  chemicals,  and  skilled  personnel# 

\ 

Not  only  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  other  responsible  Government 
agencies  as  well  fully  realize  that  farmers  can’t  operate  without  tools  and 
supplies# 

We’re  watching  the  whole  farm  equipment  and  supply  situation  very  closely, 
V/e’ve  wasted  no  time  in  providing  the  means  through  which  the  legitimate 
needs  of  farmers  and  industries  supplying  farmers  will  be  aggressively  protected. 

Within  our  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  we  have  already 
established  an  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  and  an  Office  of  Requirements 
and  Allocations  to  help  with  the  immediate  food  phases  of  the  defense  effort, 

I believe  it  both  fortunate  and  wise  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  already 
existing  framework  of  the  PMA  for  these  essential  new  purposes,  due  to  PMA’s 
direct  link  with  the  farmers  through  its  democratically-elected  farmer  com- 
mittee system. 

The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  will^  act  as  claimant  for  farmers 
and  food  processors  and  producers  of  farm  equipment  to  make  sure  they  get  the 
essential  materials  they  need,.  It  is  already  a going  concern,  irlth  units  set 
up  to  deal  with  fertilizer,  insecticides,  chemicals,  containers  of  all  types 
needed  for  farm  marketing,  farm  machinery,  rubber  and  tires,  petroleum  and 
other  fuels  # - ' ' 

The  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations  will  be  responsible  for 
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integrating  the  demand  for  farm  products.  It  is  the  job  of  that  Office  to  find 
out  how  much  food  we  need,  hovj-  much  we*ve  got,  and  to  balance  off  requirements 
of  civilian,  military,  EGA,  and  other  outlets  in  view  of  available  supplies. 

That  Office  will  provide  the  guide  for  balancing  our  food  supply,  making  full 
use  of  the  already  existing  commodity  branches  of  PM  to  move  out  for  higher 
production  Tdierever  and  whenever  it  is  required. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  full  facilities  of  all  branches  of  PMA 
and  all  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  will  be  utilized  to  achieve  our  pre- 
paredness objectives,  the  new  Offices  acting  as  clearing  houses  or  co-ordinating 
bodies  rather  than  replacing  any  existing  action . agencies  or  programs.  Full  use 
will  be  made  of  our  farmer-committee  system  for  translating  decisions  at  the 
administrative  level  into  action  in  the  field  and  on  the  farm — and  for  bringing 
to  the  government  facts  from  the  country  that  are  essential  in  making  national 
plans, 

I am  confident  that  with  such  support  and  guidance,  agriculture  can 
fully  meet  its  immediate  responsibility — making  mighty  sure  we  have  enough  food 
for  all  needs.  There's  really  more  involved  than  just  meeting  the  additional 
military  requirements  to  feed  our  fighting  forces,  A continuing  abundance  of 
food  for  civilians  is  a powerful  weapon  against  inflation — and  our  best  means 
of  staving  off  as  long  as  possible  the  necessity  for  price  controls  and  rationing. 

Such  controls,  of  course,  could  become  necessary,  unwelcome  as  they  are  in 
our  American  way  of  life.  Only  by  continued  abundance  of  food  production 
adequate  to  meet  an  increasing  consumer  demand  can  they  be  avoided  or  postponed. 

People  are  already  eating  more  than  prewar,  and  there  are  more  people.  Our 
population  last  year  was  about  l5  percent  larger  than  in  1935 — and  that  larger 
population  ate  on  the  average  about  11  percent  more  food  per  person  than  in  the 
prewar  years. 
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Consumption  always  increases  at  a more  r^id  rate  in  tijnes  of  fu3,l  employ- 
ment and  high  pui'chasing  power,  such  as  the  gearing  up  of  our  defense  industries 
to  full  production  will  create.  Our  BAE  estimates  that  consumption  may 
increase  2 to  3 percent  hy  next  February,  as  a result  of  record  high . employment 
and  the  probability  of  more  of  its  purchasing  power  being  concentrated  pn 
food.  As  more  industry  is  diverted  to  defense,  there  will  be  less  durable  goods 
bidding  for  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  result  v\rill  be  more  of  that  dollar 
available  to  buy  food,  with  resultant  inflationary  pressure  on  prices  unless  we 
can  maintain  a safe  abundance  even  beyond  actual  requirements® 

Let's  look  for  a moment  at  what  effect  the  Korean  situation  has  already 
had  on  food  prices,  and  other  prices. 

Meat  was  already  undergoing  a seasonal  price  rise  in  June,  normally  a low 
period  of  slaughter. 

The  first  reaction  to  the  Korean  conflict  was  a desire  on  the  part  of 
many  consum,ers  and  some  industry  to  hoard  or  expand  inventories,  a desire  com- 
pletely unjustified  on  the  basis  of  available  supplies. 

There  were  some  instances  of  retailers  raising  markups  on  inventories, 
without  any  further  Justification  than  the  hope  of  establishing  a case  for  higher 
price  ceilings  in  event  such  ceilings  were  immediately  invoked. 

These  three  factors  combined  to  account  for  much  of  the  advance  of  food 
prices, 

Tliat  happens  from  now  on  until  early  next  year  will  determine  the  extent 
to  which' Tire  must  be  faced  with  controls  to  prevent  food  price  inflation.  Febru- 
ary and' March  may  tell  the  story.  By  that  time ' the  countering  anti-inflationary 
pressures  of  increased  taxes  and  credit  restrictions  should  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  And  we'll  know  better  whether  such  steps,  coupled  with  an  abundant 
food  supply,  are  enough  to  avoid  further  controls. 
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Meat  is  the  pressure  point  of  upward  food  prices,  yet  heavier  slaughter 
this  month  and  next  should  ease  that  pressure  hy  increasing  the  supply.  Beef 
prices  should  reach  their  peak  this  month  or  next,  and  taper  downward.  Hog 
prices  have  already  "been  dropping,  hut  a favorable  corn~hog  ratio  is  expected  to 
continue  although  marketings  may  be  heavier  during  the  next  few  months  than  in 
the  same  months  of  last  year*  Last  spring*  s pig  crop  novr  being  marketed  vras 
5 percent  higher  than  the  previous  year’s,  and  the  1951  spring  crop  is' expected 
to  be  still  larger.  We  need  to  build  up  our  pork  supply  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  meat,  the  focal  point  of  consumer  demand. 

With  the  exception  of  some  meats,  farm  prices  of  food  commodities  are 
all  still  below  legal  ceiling  levels  — that  is,  below  parity  or  below  prices 
that  prevailed  during  the  30  days  preceding  June  2^, 

For  that  reason,  to  establish  ceilings  right  now  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  reducing  food  prices. 

Some  people  argue  against  price  supports  for  farmers  in  periods  of  high 
demand,  such  as  novr  in  prospect,  at  the  same  time  vre  are  trying  to  safeguard 
consumers  against  inflationary  food  prices,  Qkiey  are  wrong.  Abundant  pro- 
duction is  the  best  ansv^er  to  rising  food  prices.  And  either  lack  of  in- 
centive or  fear  of  producing  abundantly,  could  result  in  shorter  supplies 
that  would  make  food  prices  really  skyrocket  upv'ard. 

In  the  Nation’ s interest,  we  are  asking  farmers  to  produce  even  beyond 
the  amounts  they  knovr  they  could  sell  at  profitable  prices.  We  are  eliminating 
restrictions  on  commodities  in  high  demand  in  order  to  encourage  that  abundance. 
We  have  made  large  wheat  allotments  to  make  sure  of  an  adequate  supply.  We 
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have''annoanced  there  mil  be  no  cotton- quotas  next  year,  eliminating  restric- 
tions of  any  kind.  Orders  have  been  issued  allocating  cotton  exports  to  protect 
our  domestic  supply.  The  President  has  signed  a proclamation  to  permit  importa- 
tion of  an  additional  7,500,000  pounds  of  extra  long  staple  (Egyptian  type) 
cotton.  ITe  want  that  extra  amount  beyond  visible  current  needs  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  influence,  and  we  want  to  maintain  our  safe  reserves  as  a vital 
safeguard  against  the  hazards  of  weather  producing  a bad  crop  year. 

In  fairness  to  the  farmer,  can  we  expect  him  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
protecting ^ the  rest  of  the  economy  against  inflation  by  producing  to  the  extent 
it  drives  his  own  returns  below  a fair  level? 

Industry  doesn't  take  such  risks  in  wartime.  It  asks  that  its  profits 
be  guaranteed.  And  it  often  gets  such  a guarantee  in  the  form  of  cost-plus 
contracts. 

Farmers  have  never  asked  for  a "guarantee"  of  profits.  They  don't  ask  it 
now.  But  they  have  every  right  to  ask  reasonable  protection  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  act  in  the  Nation's  interest  rather  than  their  own. 

Without  such  protection,  can  we  be  sure  of  getting  the  abundant  production 
we  needy  of  the  right  commodities  we  need? 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Nation's  future  needs  in  such  times  as  these  makes 
all  the-  more  uncertain  the  farmer's  gamble  in  answering  the  call  to  abundant 
production,  and  makes  the  need  greater  rather  than  less  for  adequate  price 
protection. 

We  must  see  that  agriculture  has  that  assurance. 

Yet  in  these  times  calling  for  high-scale  efficient  use  of  all  our  resources, 
We  must  make  certain  that  neither  land  nor  human  resources  are  wasted  in  produc- 
tion of  commodities  fOr  which  there  is  weak  demand  whenever  they  can  be  diverted 
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to  production  of  other  commodities,  in  which  we  face  short  supply.*  ' Such  a situa- 
.1  • 

tion  requires  thinking  about  price  support  in  terms  of  commodities  most  needed, 
and  more  definitely  linked  to  conservation  of  our  productive  resources  to  pro- 
tect us  for  the  future,  . 

Limiting  price  support  to  certain  so-called  basic  commodities  is  not  the 
answer.  We  need  the  assurance  of  support  for  products  like  meat,  milk,  and 
eggs.  ViTe  know  from  experience  these  periods  of  high  purchasing  power  bring 
increasing  consumer  demand  for  such  perishables  and  we  know,  too,'  ’that  produc- 
tion of  those  fqods  contributes  to  conservation  rather  than  depletion  of  soil 
resources. 

In  these  times  of  an  urgent  need  for  abundance  of  food  in  the  market  place, 
we  must  certainly  search  for  some  better  device  for  support  of  such  perishable 
food  products  than  those  which  take  food  away  from  the  consumers  and  divert  it 
to  uneconomical  and  sometimes  wasteful  uses,  such  as  we  have- witnessed  with 
potatoes . " 

We  want  our  abundance  of  such  fob,d  to  reach  the  family  table  where  it  is 
needed,  not  piled  up  in  warehouses.  Perishables  just  cannot  be  kept  safely  in 
reserve  as  we  have  done  so  successfully  with,  the  storable  commodities. 

We  need  a different  method  of  su,ppo,rting-  perishables  even' in  normal  times, 
but  we  need  it  all  the  more  in  times  like  the  present.  Any  waste -or  destruc- 
tion of  food  is  a useless  drain  upon  our  resources  that  just  doesn’t  make  good* 
sense. 


The  present  price  support,  program  has  many  excellent  features.  It  has 
contributed  to  building  the  agricultural  strength  we  now  have- to  face  the 
emergency  period  ahead.  I do  not  advocate  discarding  the  present  program  where 
it  is  working  satisfactorily — but  I most  certainly  do.  urge  that  it  be  improved 
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where  it  is  weak,  and  expanded  to  cover  effectively  the  important  perishable 


commodities  which  bring  in  the  greater  part  of  tota]  farm  income. 


Please  realize  that  I am  merely  trying  to  be  realistic  in  discussing 


basic  principles  of  farm  policy.  I am  not  endeavoring  to  use  this  forum  to 


argue  the  merits  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  recoiiimendations  for  im- 
proving the  price  support  program.  Now  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  dis- 
cuss those  recommendations,  against  the  political  background  some  critics 
have  deliberately  woven  about  them. 

I have  said  repeatedly  and  I say  once  again:  1 would  be  perfectly  satis- 

fied to  have  the  present  circumstances  studied  and  assessed  without  reference 
to  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  the  past.  But  I do  insist  that 
we  must  keep  on  trying  to  improve  our  farm  program  so  that  it  meets  our  actual 
needs— in  peace  or  in  war. 

In  saying  this,  I hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  In  my  opinion,  the 
recommendations  made  bj’’  the  Department  are  even  more  pertinent  than  ever-,  I 
believe  in  them  fully.  I sincerely  regret  the  lack  of  objectivity,  so  badly 
needed  on  questions  of  such  tremendous  importance,  with  which  they  have  been 
approached  by  some  people.  As  a result  we  still  lack  an  effective  method  of 
spporting  the  price  of  hogs.  But  I do  not  wish  to  use  the  present  situation 
or  wave  the  flag  as  an  argument  for  my  past  position.  I simply  suggest  that 
we  think  constructively  about  oiir  present  needs,  and  what  we  should  do  now. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  in  need  of  a program  which  solidly  protects 
farm  prices  in  case  of  a sudden  slackening  of  demand.  We  are  in  need  of  a 
program  that  puts  an  abundance  of  milk,  eggs,  and  other  perishables  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  in  need  of  a program  that  is 
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able  to  bring  about  efficiently  the  production  adjustments  that  may  be  re- 
quired* . , 

We  need  these  impro'^ements  in  our  farm  price  programs  not  only  for  the 
present  period;,  but  for  the  future.  They  are  as  important  to  agricultural 
stability  in  time  of  peace  as  time  of  war  or  threat  of  war. 

And  they  emphasize  my  earlier  point  that  there  need  be  no  conflict  between 
farm  policy  for  preparedness,  and  farm  policy  for  peacetime. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  leng-range  future.  The  present  trend  won’t 
last  forever.  We  know  from  the  tragic  past  what  happened  to  the  economy  of  the 

f 

entire  country  when  farm  prices  collapsed  after  Yiforld  YiTar  I.  Yife  successfully 
avoided  such  a drastic  plunge  into  depression  after  World  War  II.  Yet  farmers 
and  business  dependent  upon  farmers  were  feeling  the  harsh  impact  of  downward 
sliding  farm  prices  up  to  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Even  though  declines 
were  greatly  eased  by  the  existing  farm  support  program,  the  rate  at  which  farm 
income  was  falling  shoiild  have  been  ample  warning  that  farmers  — and  the  Nation's 
economy  — needs  even  better  protection  for  the  future.  The  trends  since  Korea 

have  not  overcome  much  of  the  drop  in  farm  income  that  has  occurred  in  the  last 

1 

two  years . 

T.’e  can’t  be  blinded  by  temporarily  increased  demand,  induced  by  war  and 
the  threat  of  war.  Yife  must  build  more  solidly  than  that.  We  need  the  fore- 
sight to  look  ahead  and  plan  ahead,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past,.  , , . 

Our  long-term  goals  for  agriculture  are  not  at  variance  with  the  needs,  of 
the  present.  Instead,  they  are  entirely  consistent  with  our  immediate 
objectives'  to  bolster  security  of  our  Nation. 

Vjhat  are  those  long-term  objectives,  the  historic  goals  of  American  agri- 


culture in  its  struggle  for  progress? 
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They  include  farm  price  and  farm  income  stabilization,  to  assure  the 
justice  of  fair  returns  to  diligent  farmers,  to  achieve  more  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  agriculture  and  in  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  depression  in  the 
rest  of  our  economy.  , 

They  include  raising  the  level  of  income  and  living  standard  for  our 
great  numbers  of  l9w  income  farmers,  both  through  providing  more  productive 
opportunities  for  some  in  non-farm  vocations,  and  increasing  the  opportunity 
for  the  remainder  to  farm  more  efficiently. 

They  include  safeguarding  the  traditional  family-farm  principle,  as  a 
valuable  American  institution. 

They . include. conservation  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  which  in  turn 
is  strongly  influenced  by  each  of  the  previous  three  objectives. 

All  of  these  long-term  goals  we  seek  fit  well  into  the  pattern cf  our 
immediate  needs. . 

,,  We  have  discussed  principally  price  stabilization,  and  emphasized  its 
contribution  to  strength  in  our  economy  in  either  peace  or  war. 

But  the  other  objectives  can  equally  well  serve  us  in  this  time  of 
preparedness. 

The  underemployed  in  the  low- income  bracket  of  agriculture  offer  a new 
pool  of  manpower  resources  that  may  well  be  necessai^y^  for  our  defense 
industries.  When  we  stepped  up  defense  production  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  we  had  a manpower  reserve  to  call  upon  from  the  ranks  of  unemployed. 
But  in  our  present  situation  of  already  existing  full  employment,  industry  may 
be  looking  to  rural  America  for  nevv  sources  of  labor.  Fortunately,  the  total 
volume  of  farm  manpower  agriculture  may  need  to  perform  adequately  its  own 
productive  role  may  be  somewhat  less  than  during  the  last  war,  thanks  to  in- 
creased mechanization. 
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And  most ■ certainly  perpetuation  of  the  family  farm  is  a goal  which  calls 
for  more. rather  than  less  emphasis  in  a time  when  Democracy  itself  is  on 
trial.  It  is  an  example  to  the  world  of  Democracy's  answer  to  collectivism 
as  a means  of  land  reform.  Even  under  the  impact  of  preparedness,  we  must 
never  let  the  soeisll  value  of  family  farm  living  in  this  country  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  false  name  of  mass  "efficiency",  so  often  used  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  extension  of  industrialized  farming  operations.  Family  farming  is  a 
solid  bulwark  of  democracy.  The  family  farm  occupies  an  important  role  in 
our  economy  today.  But  it  occupies  an  even  more  important  role  in  our  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  preserve  human  freedom.  Some  people  fail  to  appreciate 
that  importance.  I have  been  criticized  for  insisting  upon  recognizing  in 
our  farm  legislation  that  the  family-farm  is  a great  American  institution 
that  must  be  protected  and  preserved.  It  is  too  bad  that  some  of  the  people 
giving  lip  service  to  preserving  freedom  and  advancing  agriculture  are  still 
willing  to  stand  idly  by  when  the  family  farmer  gets  pushed  around. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  our  long-range  objectives — 
Few  would  question  the  necessity  of  continuing  emphasis  upon  conserva- 
tion in  time  of  possible  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  lie  knoYf  for  the 
Nation's  future  security  we  must  maintain  safeguards  against  recklessly 
mining  the  soil  under  the  pressure  of  present  demand. 

These,  then,  are  dual  objectives  of  the  present  and  the  future.  They 
are  goals  for  agriculture  to  keep  in  sight, whether  in  peace  or  war. 

If  the  threat  confronting  our  nation  was  a one-shot,  all-out  pitched 
battle  to  a showdown,  we  might  be  tempted  to  push  aside  our  foresight  for 
the  future  and  think  only  of  the  immediate  problems  at  hand. 
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But  our  preparedness  is  not  any  short  haul.  It’s  going  to  be  a long, 
long  pull.  The  end  is  beyond  our  present  sight. 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  it  becomes  imperative,  in  the  Nation's 
interest,  for  agriculture  to  gear  its  policy  for  the  immediate  presert  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  policy  for  long-term  goals  of  the  unknown  future 
ahead. 

I have  full  faith  in  the  ability  and  resourcefulness  of  American  agri- 
culture to  meet  this  challenge. 


m 
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Talk  hy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F,  BraiuianlLt~C’H2^^ 
Grange  meeting,  San  Bernardino,  Calif , , 3sOO  p.m. , PST,  Friday, 
October  20,  19^Q« 
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I'm  glad  to  he  hack  in  California,  and  particularly  glad  to  he  seeing 
a^ain,  my  friends  in  the  California  State  Grange.  It  is  my  first  chance  to  get  hack 
to  your  great  agricultural  state  since  I addressed  your  National  Grange  Convention 
in  Sacramento. 

But  before  that  time  I had  the  opportunity  of  a frank  and  sincere  exchange 
of  ideas  with  your  State  Grange  executive  committee,  and  since  then  i"have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  continuing  counsel  of  your  very  able  State  Grange  Master,  George 
Sehlmeyer.  I'm  always  glad  to  hear  from  him,  or  have  him  call  at  my  office  to  dis- 
cuss the  serious  problems  with  which  we  are  all  concemed. 

I like  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  California  Grange.  You  have  shown, 
many  times  you  are  willing  to  fight  for  what  you  believe  is  right.  I like  that. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  have  ever  been,  able  to  make  any  real  progress  for  agricul- 
ture. That  is  the  only  xmy  we  can  continue  to  progress  toward  the  Grange*s  his- 
toric goals  of  greater  equality  for  agriculture,  and  preservation  of  the  family-type 
farm, 

California's  agriculture  is  vitally  important  to  the  entire  nation.  You 
are  one  of  the  leading  farm  states  of  the  union^. 

And  agriculture  is  certainly  basic  to  the  economic  health  of  California.  Your  two- 
billion.  dollar  farm  income  accounts  for  about  15  percent  of  your  state's  total  in- 
come, That  cash  income  maintains  the  two  million,  of  your  citizens  who  live  on  or 
near  farms.  But  it  also  reaches  much  further.  It  gives  indirect  emplojnnen.t  all 
over  your  state.  It  supports  a great  segment  of  your  business  econozay, 
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Fortunately,  your  state’s  agriculture  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  diversi- 
fied in  the  nation^  You  produce  over  40  crops  that  are  worth  more  than  two  million 
dollars  annually  apiece.  That  diversification  has  often  kept  all' of  your  farmers 

j 

from  getting  it  in.  the  neck  at  the  same  time,  when  markets  collapsed  from  forces 
heyond  their  control. 

Yet  it  didn*t  do  much  good  when  the  bottom  fell  out  from  under  everything 

hundred 

in  1932.  Instead  of  two  billion,  your  farm  income  that  year  was  only  four/ million. 

I don.’t  think  I need  remind  you  of  those  tragic  days  of  widespread  human  suffering 
and  farm  mortgage  foreclosures  that  we  must  never  let  happen  again. 

We  managed.,, to  avert  such  a drastic  collapse  after  World  War  II,  through  the 
foresight  of  our  farm. price  support  programs.  Yet  you  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  falling  farm  prices  and  falling  farm  income  throughout  19^9  and  the  first 
part- of  1950. . Oar  protection  was  still  not  adequate --and  not  equal  to  all, 

California’s  cash  income  from  farm  marketings  fell  off  more  than.  137  million 
dollars  last  year.  That’s  too  significant  to  brush  aside.  It  meant  wiping  out  the 
margin  of  profit  for  many  of  you.  It  mean.t  a business'  slow-down  and  less  employment 
in  your  cities. 

That  was  a warning  we  all  must  heed.  It  should  have  emphasized  to  your  city 
residents  the  significance  of  farm  income  to  your  state's  entire  economy.  If  Cali- 
fornia could  obtain  a new  industry  providing  a I37  million  dollar  ann.ual  pajofoll, 
there  would  be  great  Jubilation  over  its  contribution  to  your  prosperity.  Yet  too 
many  were  willing  to  stan.d  by  idly  while  that  same  amount  was  wiped  out  of  the 
farmers’  purchasing  power, 

; I am  not  content  to  see  that  happen,  in.  California  or  in  any  other  state. 

The  income  decline  in.  California  agriculture  during  19^9  dropped  you  from  first  place 
to  second  among  farm-income  producing  states  of  the  un.ion,  trailing  slightly  behind 
Texas. 

It  wasn't  because  you  didn’t  work  Just  as  hard.  It  wasn’t  because  you  pro- 
duced less.  It  wasn't  because  you  marketed  any  le^^- "efficiently  than,  farmers 
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in  other  states. 

But  your  drop  from  first  place  In  the  Nation's  agriculture  was,  to  a great 
extent,  because  too  many  of  your  commodities  didn’t  have  the  benefit  of  price 
support  shared  by  others, 

¥e  might  disagree  on  a lot  of  things,  but  I am  sure  there  Is  one  upon  which 
I we  can  agree:  All  American  farmers  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  In  farm 

legislation. 

By  law,  certain  specified  commodities  are  now  designated  In  a preferred 
position  as  "basic,"  For  them,  price  support  Is  mandatory.  All  other  commodities 
are  established  by  law  as  "non-baslc."  For  them,  prices  may  or  may  not  be  support- 
ed, depending  upon  a- lot  of  factors  Including  available  funds  and  the  availability 
of  a practical,  workable  method  of  support. 

Out  of  California's  total  value  of  farm  production,  only  about  $2?2  million 
or  less  than  l4  percent  came  from  the  so-called  basic  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
and  rice  last  year. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I do  not  underestimate  the  Importance  of 
any  of  the  commodities  now  designated  as  basic,  nor  do  I mean  to  Imply  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  support.  Price  support  programs  on  these  commodities  have 
served  the  public  Interest  well,  and  continue  to  do  so.  But  in  all  fairness,  other 

farmers  are  entitled  to  equal  protection. 

It’s  not  Just  California’s  problem.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole,  the  presently 
designated  basic  commodities  produce  only  about  25  percent  of  our  farm  Income,  with 
the  remaining  75  percent  coming  from  nonbaslcs.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
present  "basic"  concept  Is  lopsided? 

Because  production  of  nonbaslc  commodities  Is  so  prevalent  in  California, 
this  State  is  a good  example  of  why  the  laws  need  strengthening. 

I 'm  not  going  to  Inject  politics  or  personalities  Into  this  talk  today,  but 
I certainly  hope  you  send  an  aggressive,  farmer-minded  Senator  and  farmer-minded 
Congressman  back  to  Washington  to  help  lead  that  fight  for  greater  equality  In  our 
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agricultural  legislation.  If  Csllfornla’s  two  million  farm  people  want  that  kinc 
of  equality,  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  themselves  heard  at  the  polls. 

To  the  extent  existing  law  permits,  we  have  tried  to  eliminate  discrlmlna 
against  California's  nonhasic  commodities  through  administrative  action.  We  are 
supporting  Parley  and  heans  and  other  commodities  grown  here  upon  which  support 
not  mandatory.  We  have  endeavored  to  aid  your  prune  growers,  walnut  growers, 
almond  growers,  and  grape  growers  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  through  use  of 
Section  32  funds.  Through  the  19^9  purchase  programs  for  pears,  apples',  plums  a 
other  fruits  for  school  lunch  and  Institutional  and  welfare  purposes,  we  have 
recognized  California's  distinctive  position  as  a specialty  crop  state.  We  have 
endeavored  in  every  way  possible  to  give  California  producers  a fair  deal,  and  I 
am  sure  we  have  at  least  partially  overcome  the  discrimination  of  the  "basic" 
concept. 

Yet  as  long  as  that  distinction  is  maintained  between  commodities  on  the 
statute  books,  some  farmers  are  In  a more  favored  position  than  others. 

Of  course,  the  real  stumbling  block  to  adequate  support  for  most  of 


California’s  specialty' crops  has  been  lack  of  an  adequate  method  of  support 
that  Is  practical  and  workable  for  protection  of  perishable,  nonstorable  commodi- 
ties. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  nor  Intent  to  talk  at  any  length  today' about  the  Dep? 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  recommendations  for  Improving  the  price  support  program. 

Perhaps  you  may  recall  what  I' told  your  national  convention  at  Sacramento 
last  year.  I emphasized  that  you  people,  as  farmers  and  citizens,  have  the  obli- 
gation to  consider  all  proposals  on  the  question  of  farm  price  supports,  fully  — 
with  as  little  bias  as  possible  — and  then  to  make  up  your  minds  on  the  funddmer 
Issues  Involved,  rather  than  on,  the.  basis  of  political  beliefs,  or  of  what  some- 
body else  thinks,  or  of  epithets.  All  I asked  w^s  that  you  be  realistic  In  facir 
your  problems,  and  objective  In  considering  ways  to  meet  them. 

I still  feel  that  way.  As  far  as -I  am  concerned,  I would  be  perfectly 

' ■ '(more) 
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satisfied  to  have  the 'ptesent' circumstances' studied ‘and  assessed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  the  past.  But  I do 'in.siist 

that  we  must  keep  on  trying  to  improve  our  farm  program  so  that  it' meets  dur' 

actual  needs — in  peace  or  in  war.  • ■ ■ • 

In  saying  this,  I hope  you  will  hot  mlsun,derstand  me.  There  has  teen,  too 
much  confusion  about  the  so-called  Brannan,  Plan,  already.  In,  my  opinion,  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  at  the  request  of  Congress 
are  even  more  pertinent  now  than.  ever.  I believe  in.  them  fully.  I sincerely 
regret  the  lack  of  objectivity,  so  badly  needed  on.  questions  of  such  tremendous 
importance,  with  which  they  have  been,  approached  by  some  people.  I am  glad  your 
State  Grange  has  been,  more  realistic. 

But  I do  not  wish  to  use  the  present  situation  confronting  our  coun.try, 

or  wave  the  flag,  as  an  argument  for  my  past  position.  I simply  suggest  that  we 

think  constructively  about  our  present  needs,  and  what  we  should  do  now. 

Much  has  happened  in.  this  troubled  world  sin.ce  I last  talked  - to  many  of 
you  at  your  national  convention. 

Once  again,  war  an.d  the  threat  of  war  hangs  grimly  over  our  Nation, 

¥e  cannot  realistically  discuss  agriculture  under  the  circumstances 
existing’ today  without  recognizing  the  Impact  of  that  tlireat  upon,  farming,  even 
though  it  has  not  materially  changed  the  major  problems  confronting-  agriculture. 

Farm  people --and  the  American,  people  generally --do  not  want  war.  They 
never  have  wanted  war.  We  are  not  a militarist  or  cohtiuest -minded  people.  We  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  war,  but  not  from  fear  of  its  tragic  and  wasteful  human,  toll, 
nor  of  the  self-discipline  and  personal  sacrifice  war  requires.  We  are  opposed 
to  it  rather  because  of  our  fundamental  belief  in.  the  wrongness  of  war  as  a vray  of 
achieving  man’s  pin*poses,  and  a deep-rooted  conviction  bom  out  of  history  that 
wars  create  more  problems  than  they  solve. 
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Let  there  he  no  misunderstanding,  however,  about  our  ardent  desire  for 
peace --whether  among  farm  people,  or  our  urban  population.  There  is  definitely  a 
price  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  to  avoid  war.  That  price  is  the  loss  of  the 
human,  liberties  which  we  hold  dear  as  mankind's  rightful  heritage. 

We  may  be  confronted  with  that  price,  if  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  communism 
is  permitted  to  further  extend  its  grasping  tentacles. 

We  have  courageously  committed  ourselves  to  meet  that  challenge  head-on, 
kno\d.ng  full  well  the  sacrifices  it  may  entail.  From  that  determined  stan.d  we 
shall  not  waver. 

That  is  the  crucial  situation,  existing  in.  the  world  today,  as  a result  of 
forces  beyond  our  own.  control.  And  that  is  the  background  from  which  we  must  look 
at  agrlcultiure ’ s role  for  the  future,  x^^hether  it  be  in  peace  or  war. 

For  agriculture  as  well  as  for  any  other  segment  of  our  national  life,  no 
sacrifices,  will  be  too  great — as  long  as  they  actually  serve  the  best  in.terest 
of  the  Nation’s  strength  and  security.  In.  these  times,  the  Nation’s  interest-- 
not  the  individuals --must  be  our  measuring  rod. 

Yet  preparedness  doesn’t  necessarily  mean,  sacrificing  all  progress  toward 
improving  our  domestic  economy.  Preparedness  means  more  than  just  gun.s  and  tanks 
and  planes.  A healthy  economy  itself  is  a great  part  of  our  national  strength. 

Our  economic  strength  is  the  real  backbone  of  our  military  strength,  V/e  must  keep 
our  economy  strong.  And  we’ve  certainly  learned  from  costly  experience  that  we 
can’t  long  maintain  a strong  economy  without  strength  and  stability  in.  agriculture. 

Rather  than,  give  any  reason,  to  turn,  our  backs  even  temporarily  on.  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  entire  economy  and  improve  the  stability  of  agriculture,  the 
Nation’s  call  to  preparedness  should  give  us  all  nev;  incentive  to  build  even,  more 
rapidly  toward  a stronger,  sturdier  Democracy  that  can  and  will  withstan.d  an.y 
challenge. 
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A^l cultural  strength  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  upon  vhlch  thb'  vitality 
of  our  whole  economy  rests.  Without  raw  materials  from  the'farms,  much  of  our 
industry  would  he  crippled;  a large  part  of  our  labor  force  would  he  idle. 

As  well  as  providing  much  of  the  materials  for  Industry,  agriculture  pro- 
vides much  of  the  markets  for  industry.  And  as  progress  in  American  agriculture 
has  brought  with  it  increasingly  higher  levels  for  rural  standai^ds  of  living,  it 
has  brought  a parallel  Increase  in  demand  for  the  products  of  American  Industry. 

But  agriculture  has  made  and  is  still  making  more  than  material' contribu- 
tions to  our  ecbnomy  and  our  national  strength.  It  makes  a moral  contribution, 
too.  Ever  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  people  who  owned  and  tilled  their  own^ 
soil- have  contributed  a strong,  stabilizing  moral  Influence  upon  our  national  life. 
Such  landowners  are  still  a solid  bulwark  of  democracy,  a safeguard  against  the  in- 
roads of  communism  ifi  our  own  land.  Family  farmers' particularly  represent  the 
traditional,  American,  democratic  pattern.  • 

- As  Important  as  these  material  and  moral  contributions  of  agriculture'''have 
been  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation  in  the  past,  they4,re  even  more  vital 
to  the  -basic  strength  of  our  Nation  in  changing  times  like  the  present.  • 

In  times  of  peace,  we  have  learned  we' need  the  influence  of  a stable  and 
prosperous  agriculture  for  full  employment  and  steady  markets  in  industry,  for  the 
assurance/jf  adequate  food  ^supplies  for  the  nutritional  health  of  our  Nation,  and 
for  the 'moral  backing  of  Democracy's  free  enterprise  system  as  opposed  tocollecti 
vlsm  in  any  form  -- iihc'ludlng  monopoly. 

In  times  of  national  peril,  we  need  above  all  reliable  assurance  of  abundant 
production  adequate  to  meet  both  military  and  civilian  needs,  however  suddenly 
those  needs  may  change.  And  to  have  that  assurance  means  maintaining  our  agri- 
cultural economy  in  a strong  enough  position  to  be  able  to  adjust  and  adapt  itself 
quickly  to  any  changing  requirements  the  future  may  bring. 

In  peace  or  war,  therefore,  the  strength  and  stability  of  agriculture  is  an 


essential  national  asset. 
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In  critical  times  like  the  present,  when  we  are  neither  fully  at  peace  nor 
fully  at  war,  it  appears  prudent  to  take  careful  stock  of  our  agricultural  situa- 
tion and  make  sure  of  its  ability  to  meet  either  course  the  future  may  bring. 

Where  do  we  stand  today? 

Our  current  supplies  of  farm  products  are  heavy.  Our  productive  power  is 
the  greatest  in  history. 

Our  food  production  this  year  is  about  38  percent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  years  Just  preceding  the  recent^ war,  and  about  the  same  as  in  our  recent 
years  of  record  and  near-record  production.  Our  field  crop  production  looks  like 
it  will  be  bigger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  19^6.  We  expect  another  billion- 
bushel  wheat  crop  — and  we  have  at  least  400  million  bushels  in  reserve  from  last 
year's  production. 

Our  total  supply' of  livestock  feed  for  the  coming  year  will  be  nearly  as 
l8irge,ln  bushels  and  per  animal,  as  the  record  supplies  of  the  19^9-50  season.  This 
means  we  have  the  feed  to  continue  or  even  expand  our  large  livestock  production. 

Perhaps  we  fall  to  appreciate  fully  the  progress  we  have  already  made  in  food 
production.  Last  year's  beef  production  was  k6  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39 
average.  Corn  production  was  up  46  percent  --  hogs,  50  percent  --  wheat,  51  per- 
cent --  eggs,  55  percent  — and  chickens,  75  percent. 

Yet  as  big  as  our  production  is  now,  we  can  boost  it  a good  deal  higher  if 
we  should  have  to,  assuming  a fair  break  from  the  weather  and  adequate  materials 
for  production.  American  farmers  have  the  know-how  that  it  takes. 


' L 

Research  has  been  steadily  producing  better  plant  varieties,  new  hybrid  seeda, 
.improved  bug  and  weed  killers,  and  more  efficient  us-es^of  fertilizer o 

And  American  farmers  have  been  plowing  back  into  their  business  the  gains  of 
■relative  prosperity,  making  farming  more  highly  efficientio. . 'We  have 'more  farm 
machinery,  and  more  efficient  farm  machinery,  than  ever  before*  There  are  about 
twice  as  many  tractors  on  farms  now  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  And 
we  have  more  electric  power  on  the  farm* 

Even  allowing  for  increases  in  military  food  requirements,  we  e:)qpect  to  have 
ample  food  so  that  civilians  can  continue  consuming  as  much  as  in  the  past  two  years* 
Of  course  to  assure  that  abundance,  we  must  keep  the  necessary  tool's  of  pro- 
duction flowing  to  the  farm*  The  Nation  must  not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
keeping,  aiough  equipment  and  s\4)plies  available  for  farmers  — and  for  the  industries 
suppl3rLng  farmers* 

Mechanized  farming  has  brought  us  tremendous  progress  in  production.  But  our 
vast  productive  power > as  a result,  depends  more  than  ever 'before  upon  machinery, 
fuel,  rubber,  chemical,  and  skilled  personnel* 

Not  only  the. Department  of  Agriculture  but  other  responsible  Government 
agencies  as  well  fmLly  realize  that  farmers  can’t  operate  without- tools  and  supplies. 

. Vife’re  watching , the.  whole  farm  .equipment  and  supply  situation  very  closely, 
li/e’ve  wasted  no  time,  in  providing  the  means  through  which  the  legitimate  needs  of 
'farmers  and  industries  supplying  farmers. will  be  aggressively- protected* 

Within  our  Production  and  Marketing- Administration,  we  have  already 
established  an  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  and  an  Office  of.  Requirements 
and  Allocations,  to  help  with  the  immediate  food  phases  of  the  defense  effort* 

I believe  it  both  fortunate  and  wise  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  already 
-existing  framework  of  the  PMA  for  these  essential  new  purposes,  due  to  PMA's 
direct  link  with  the  farmers  through  its  democratically- elected  farmer-committee 
system* 
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The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  will  act  as  claimant  for  farmers  and 
food  processors  and  producers  of  farm  equipment  to  make  sure  they  get  the 
essential  materials  they  need*  It  is  already  a goirig  concern^  with  units  set  up 
to  deal  with  fertilizer,  insecticides,  chemicals,  containers  of  all  types  needed 
for  farm  marketing,  farm  machinery,  rubber  and  tires,  petroleum  and  other  fuels* 

The  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations  will  be  responsible  for  inte- 
grating the  demand  for  farm  products.  It  is  the  job  of  that  office  to  find  out 
how  much  food  we  need,  how  much  we’ve  got,  and  to  balance  off  requirements  of 
civilian,  military,  EGA,  and  other  outlets  in  view  of  available  supplies  a That 
office  will  provide  the  guide  for  balancing  our  food  supply,  making  full  Use  of 
the  already  existing  commodity  branches  of  PMA  to  move  out  for  higher  production 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  requiredc. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  full  facilities  of  all  branches  of  PM  and  all 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  will  be  utilized  to  achieve  our  preparedness 
objectives,  the  new  offices  acting  as  clearing  houses  or  coordinating  bodies  rather 
than  replacing  any  existing  action  agencies  or  programso  Full  luise  will  be  made  of 
our  farmer~committee  system  for  translating  decisions  at  the  administrative  level 
into  action  in  the  field  and  on  the  farm,  and  for  bringing  to  the  Government  facts 
from  the  country  that  are  essential  in  making  national  plansa 

I am  confident  that  with  such  support  and  guidance,  agriciilture  can  fully 
meet  its  immediate  responsibility  — ■ making  mighty  sure  we  have  enough  food  for 
all  needs*  There’s  really  more  involved  than  just  meeting  the  additional 
military  requirements  to  feed  our  fighting  forces.  A continuing  abundance  of  food 
for  civilians  is  a powerful  weapon  against  inflation  — and  our  best  means  of 
staving  off  as  long  as  possible  the  necessity  for  price  controls  and  rationing-. 
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Such  controls^  of  course^  may  become  necessary,  unwelcome  as  th^  are  in 
our  American  way  of  life<.  Only  by  continued  abundance  of  food  production 
adequate  to  meet  an  increasing  consumer  demand  can  they  be  avoided  or  postponed* 
People  are  already  eating,  more  than  prewar,  and  there  are  more  people* 

Our  population  last  year  was  about  1^  percent  larger  than  in  1935  — and  that 
larger  population  ate'  on  the  average  about  11  percent  more  food  per  person  than 
in  the  prewar  years o 

Consumption  always  increases  at  a more  rapid  rate  in  times  of  full  employ- 
ment and  high  purchasing  power,  such  as  the  gearing  up  of  our  defense  industries 
to  full  production  will  create.  Our  BAE  estimates  that  consumption  may  increase 
2 to  3 percent  by  next  February i as  a result  of  record  high  employment  and  the 

probability  of  more  purchasing  power  being  concentrated  on  food.  As  more  industry 

/ 

is  diverted  to  defense,  there  ^vill  be  less  durable  good?,  bidding  for  the  consumer’s 
dollaro  The  result  will  be  more  of  that  dollar  available  to  buy  food,  with 
resultant  inflatibnary  pressure  on -prices  unless  v/e  can  maintain, a safe  abundance 
even  beyond  actual  reqiiirements.  ' ...  • r- 

Let’s  consider  for  a moment  the  effect  the  Korean  situation  has  already  had 
on  food  prices/  and  other  price's.  - . ^ . 

The  first  reaction  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  many  consumers  and  some 
industry  to  hoard  or  esqiand  inventories,  a desire  completely  unjustified  on  the 
baqis.  of  available  supplies.  There  were  some  instances  of  retailers  raising 
markups  on  inventories  without  any  further  justification  than,  the  hope  .of 
establishing  a case  for  higher  price  ceilings  in  event  such  ceilings  were 
immediately  Invoiced.  - Meat  was  already  undergoing  a seasonal  pr,ice  rise  in  June, 
normally  a low  period  of  slaughter. 
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These  three  factors  comhlned  to  account  for  much  of  the  advance  of  food 


prices . 


One  thing  the  puhlic  should  understand:  With  the  possible  exception  of  some 

meats,  farm  prices  of  food  commodities  are  all  still  belov  legal  celllr^evels  -- 
that  Is,  below  parity  or  below  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  30  days  preceding 
June  2k. 

For  that  reason,  to  establish  ceilings  right  now  would  have  little  or  no“ 
effect  on  food  prices. 

Some  people  argue  against  price  supports  for  farmers  In  periods  of  high 
demand,  such  as  now  in  prospect,  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  safeguard  con- 
sumers against  inflationary  food  prices.  They  are  wrong.  Abundant  production  is 
the  best  answer  to  rising  food  prices.  And  either  lack  of  Incentive  or  fear  of 
producing  abundantly  could  result  in  shorter  supplies  that  would  make  food  prices 
really  skyrocket  upward. 

In  the  Nation's  interest,  we  are  asking  fa,rmers  to  produce  even  beyond  the 
amounts  they  know  they  could  sell  at  profitable  prices.  In  fairness  to  the  farmer, 
can  we  expect  him  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  protecting  the  rest  of  the  economy 
against  inflation  by  producing  to  the  extent  it  drives  his  own  returns  below  a 
fair  level? 
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1 . ■Industr3^  doesn’t  take  such  risks  in  rrartimeo  It  asks  that  its  profits 
be  guaranteedc ' And  it  often  gets  such  a guarantee  in  the  form  of  cost-plus 
contracts e 

Farmers  have  never  asked  for  a "guarantee"  of  profits.  They  don’t  ask 
it  now.  But  they  have  every  right  to  ask  reasonable  protection  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  nation’s  interests  rather  than  their  orm, 

'The  uncertainty  of  the  Nation’s  future  needs  in  such  times  as  these  makes 
all  the  more  uncertain  the  farmer’s  gamble  in  ansyrering  the  call  to  abundant 
production^  and  makes  the  need  greater  rather  than  less  for  adequate  price 
protection, 

'7e  must  see  that  agriculture  has  that  assurance,' 

' ■ Yet  in  these  times  calling  for  high-scale  efficient  use  of  all  our 

resources,  we  must  make  certain  that  neither  land  nor  human  resources  are 

w?-ted  in  production  of  commodities  for  v;hich  there  is  vreak  demand  v^henever 

they  can  be  diverted  to'  production  of  other  commodities  in  which  we  face  short 

supply.  Such  a situation  requires  thinking  about  price  support  for  commodities 

most  needed,  and  more  definitely  linked  to  conservation  of  our  productive 

resources  to  protect,  us  for  the  future. 

Limiting  price  support  to  certaip  so-called  basic  commodities  is  certainly 

not  the  answer,  ’7e  need  assurance  of  support  for  products  like  meat,  milk, 

eggs,  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  ‘'’'e  know  from  experience  these  periods  of 

high  purchasing  pourer  bring  increasing  consumer  demand  for  such  perishables. 

And  we  know,  too,. that  production  of  most  of  those  perishable  foods  contributes 

to  conservation  rather  than  depletion  of  soil .resources. 

In  these,  times  of  an  urgent  need  for  abundance  of  food  in  the  market  place, 

we  must  certainly  search  for  some  better  eevice  for  support  of  such  perishable 

food  products  than  those  which  take  food  away  from  the  consumers  and  divert  it 

to  uneconomical  and  sometimes  yrasteful  uses,  such  as  we  have  ivitnessed 
with  potatoes,  USDA  2^07 -^C  . 
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We  vant  our  abundance  of  such  food  to  reach  the  family  table  vhere  it  is 
needed,  not  pile  up  in  warehouses*  Perishables  just  cannot  'be  kerot  safely  in 
reserve  as  vre  have  done  so  successfully  with  the  storable  commodities« 

We  need  a different  method  of  supnorting  nerishables  even  in  normal  times, 
but  vre  need  it  all  the  more  in  times  like  the  nresent*  Any  waste  or  destruction 
of  food,  is  a useless  drain  ut»on  our  resources  that  just  doesn*  t make  good  sense. 

And  California  farmers  certainly  need  a' nevr  method  of  sunnort  that  will  work 
more  effectively  for  the  tyne  of  specialty  crons  they  nroduce  so  abundantly, 
if  they  are  ever  going  to  achieve  the  equality  they  deserve  under  our  farm 
legislation. 

We  need  these  improvements  in  our  farm  nrice  programs  not  only  for  the  present 
period  but  for  the  future*  They  are  as  important  to  agricultural  stability  in 
time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war  or  threat  of  war.  And  they  ©nnhasize  my  earlier 
point  that  there  need  be  no  conflict  betvreen  farm  policy  for  preparedness  and 
farm  policy  for  peacetime* 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  long-range  future.  The  present  trend  v^on*t 
last  forever.  We  know  from  the  tragic  past  vdiat  happens  to  the  economy  of  the 
entire  country  when  farm  prices  collapse.  Even  the  trends  since  Korea  have  not 

^ - i ' 

overcome  much  of  the  drop  in  farm  income  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  two  years. 

'''^e  canH  be  blinded  by  temporarily  increased  demand,  induced  by  war  and  the 
threat  of  war.  We  must  build  more  solidly  than  that.  We  need  the  foresight  to 
look  ahead  and  plan  ahead,  to  avoid  the  pit-falls  of  the  past. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  our  long-term  goals  for  agriculture.  They  are  not 
at  variance  with  the  needs  of  the  present.  Instead,  they  are  entirely  consistent 
with  our  immediate  objectives  to  bolster  security  of  our  Nation. 

What  are  those  long-term  objectives,  the  historic  goals  of  American 
agriculture  in  its  struggle  for  progress? 

They  include  farm  price  and  farm  income  stabilization,  to  assure  the  justice 
of  fair  returns  to  diligent  farmers,  to  achieve  more  equality  of  opportunity  for 
agriculture  and  in  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  depression  in  the  res.t  of  our  economy. 
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They  include  raising  the  level  of  income  and  living  standard  for  our  great 

. 1-  ■ 

n.umhers  of  low-income  farmers,  both  through  providing  more  productive  opportunities 
for  some  in.  non-farm  vocations,  and  increasing  the  opportunity  for  the  remainder 
to  farm  more  efficientlyr 

They  include  safeguarding  the  traditional  family -farm  principle  , as  a 
valuable  American  institution. 

They  include  conservation  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  which  in  turn 
is  strongly  influenced  hy  each  of  the  previous  three  objectives. 

Those  have  been,  the  historic  goals  of  your  Grange,  an.d  of  all  American, 
agriculture.  They  are  my  goals  as  well. 

In  continuing  to  push  for  what  I feel  is  a more  adequate  farm  program 
despite  considerable  personal  abuse,  I am  only  heeding  what  I feel  was  the  sound 
advice  of  a National  Grange  Master  more  than  a half-century  ago. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  as  national  master,  addressed  the  29th  annual  convention 
of  the  Grange  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  way  back  in  1895  on  the  topic,  "The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  What  He  Should  Be  and  What  He  Should  Not  Be’'.  He 
left  this  warning  for  future  Secretaries,  and  I quotes 

"He  most  emphatically  should  not  be  a man.  who  would  remain,  silent  or 
acquiesce  in  any  proposed  legislation,  that  would  be  un.Just  to  agriculture. , .nor 
a man.  who  will  hesitate  to  deman.d  ri^ts,  privileges  and  advantages  for  farmers 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  classes...."  That  is  the  end  of  the  quote. 

(more) 
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All  of  these  long-term  goals,  we  'seek  fit  well  Into  the  pattern  of  om* 
immediate  needs « 

We  have  discussed  principally  price  stabilization,  and  emphasized  its 
contribution  to  strength  in  our  economy  in  either  peace  or  war.  But  the  other 
objectives  can  eq.ually  well  serve  us  in.  this  time  of  preparedness. 

The  underemployed  in  the  low-income  bracket  of  agriculture  offer  a pool 

of  manpower  resources  that  may  again  be  drawn  upon  for  our  defense  industries. 

\ 

TThen.  we  stepped  up  defense  production  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  we  had 
a manpower  reserve  to  call  upon,  from  the  ranks  of  unemployed.  But  in  our 
present  situation  of  already  existing  full  employmen.t.  Industry  may  again,  be 
looking  to  rural  America  for.  new  sources  of  labor.  Fortunately,  the  total 
volme  of  farm  raan.power  agriculture  needs  to  perform  adequately  its  ovm.  pro- 
ductive role  may  be  somewhat  loss  than  during  the  last  war,  thanks  to  Increased 
mechan.ization.  ..... 

And  most  certainly  perpetuation,  of  the  family  farm  is  a goal  which  calls 
for  more  rather  than,  less  emphasis  in.  a. -time  when  democracy  itself  is  on  trial. 

It  is  an-ox^ple  to  the  world  of  democracy’s  .answer  to  collectivism  as  a mean.s 
of  land  reform. 

Some  people  don’t  like  it,  but  you  can  always  coun.t  me  on.  the  side  of  the 
family  farmer — the  "little  fellowo"  It’s  more  than  Just  a matter  of  sympathetic 
Interest  and  Justice.  I’m  firmly  convinced  of  the  lAnder lying  importance  of  the 
family-farm  system  in.  our  national  life.  Family  farming  is  a solid  bulwark  of 
democracy.  The  family  farm  occupies  an  importan.t  foie  in  our  economy  today. 

But  it  occupies  an.  even,  more  important  role  in.  our  continuing  struggle  to  preserve 
human,  freedom. 

It’s  too  bad  so  many  people  giving  lip-service  to  preservation,  of  freedom 
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are  willing  to  stand  "by  with  un.con.cern  while  the  "little  fellow"  on  the  family 
farm  gets  pushed  aroun.d.  Some  of  them  even  ^oin.  in  the  pushing.  As  long  as 
I am  Secretary  of  Agpriculture,  you  can,  always  count  on.  my  voice  "being  raised 
against  the  family  farmer  gettin,g  the  raw  end  of  the  deal. 

But  let’s  get  hack  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  our  basic j long-range 
objectives; 

Few  would  question  the  necessity  of  continuing  emphasis  upon,  conservation 
in  time  of  possible  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace.  ¥e  know  for  the  Nation’s 
fut-ure  we  must  maintain,  safeguards  against  recklessly  mining  the  soil  under 
the  pressure  of  present  demand. 

These,  then,  are  dual  objectives  of  the  present  and  the  future.  They  are 
goals  for  agriculture  to  keep  in  sight,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  They  are 
your  goals  and  min.e. 

If  the  threat  confronting  our  nation  was  a one-shot,  all-out  pitched 
battle  to  a showdown,  we  might  be  tempted  to  push  aside  our  foresight  for  the 
future  and  think  only  of  the  Immediate  problems  at  hand. 

But  our  preparedn.ess  is  not  any  short  haul.  . It's  going  to  be  a long,  long 
pull.  The  end  is  beyond  our  present  sight. 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  it  becomes  imperative  in  the  Nation’s  Interest 
to  keep  looking  ahead.  Agriculture  must  gear  its  policy  for  the  immediate 
present,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  with  policy  for  the  long-term  goals 
of  the  unknown,  future  ahead. 

Only  by  such  a coiurse  can  farmers  achieve  the  equality  they  deserve. 
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Talk  by  S^eretai^.  bf,:^iricYtture  P*Brannah'-a^”  Out  look 

Conference,  U.  Si 'De^^rtmeht ‘ of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 

Monday,  October  30,  1950j  10:15  a.mis  EST. 

glad  to  be  with  you  again  at  the  annual  Outlook  Conference.  I 

thoroughly  believe  in  the  importance  of  your  oontrifbution  to  agriculture’s 

/ ' 

progress  --  and  to  our  mutual  end  objective,  better  farm- family  living. 

< * 

Changing  times  and  changing  conditions  always  cSll  forj  careful  appraisal 

• ^ i 

of  circumstances  confronting  us  before  charting  our  c®i^rse,,-;JrThat  is  true  whether 
we  are  concerned  with  individual  planting  plans  on  the  famJlevel,  or  with 
questions  of  legislative  and  administrative  policy  on  the  national  level. 

We  must  know  the  facts  if  we  are  to  act  intelligently. 

Facts  are  the  very  heart  of  outlook  work  in  agriculture,  through  which 
advice  of  economic  experts  is  made  available  to  the  farmer  in  one  of  our  greatest 
undertakings  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

But  it  isn't  only  the  farmer  who  relies  upon  outlook  information  as  a . 
reliable  guide.  We  must  depend  upon  it  in  the  administrative  field  as  well. 

¥e  have  decisions  to  make  that  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  known  existing 
facts,  and  the  best  available  assrimptions.  That  is  far  more  true  today  than  it 
was  when  these  outlook  conferences  originated.  Then  we  studied  economic  forces 
affecting  agriculture  as  a guide  to  what  lay  ahead,  but  we  didn't  attempt  to  do 
much  toward  harnessing  those  forces  for  agriculture's  benefit.  Today  it  is  an 
accepted  responsibility  of  government  to  endeavor  to  protect  agriculture  against 
adverse  workings  of  economic  forces.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  keep 
well-informed  on  all  economic  trends. 
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Ypur  work  has  aliways  bees  important,  , But  under  circumstances  now  confront- 
ing ou|j  country,  it  is  jnore  important  than  eyer.s  More'  th-an  the  farmer's  welfare 
is  at  stake,  ' Th§  Nation's  very  security  is  involved  in-agriciiLt^'re ‘s  outlook  for 
the  year  ahead,  • t ■ ■ 

We  are  ent^fring  % period  of  determined  mobilization  to  strengthen  our 
defenses  against  whatever  threat  the  future  may  hold.  It  is  not  a course  we 
have  willingly  chosen.  But  we  recognize  it  as  a course  of  necessity,  forced 
upon  us  by  communist  aggression.  We  are  convinced  that  to  be  secure,  we  must  be 
strong.  To  have  military  strength,  we  need  economic  strength.  In  fact,  e-conomic 
strength  is  basic  to  almost  anything  we  want  to  do..  Agriculture  is  a vital  part 
of  our  pptential  strength.  We've  certainly  learned  from  experience  that  we  can't 
long  maintain  a strong  economy  without  . strength  and  stability  in  agriculture. 

As  long  as  the  need  for  preparedness  exists,  the  Nation's  defense  effort 

must  come  first  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts  — for  agriculture  as  well  as  for 

/ 

any  other  segment  of  our  economy.  Therefore  it  is  agriculture's  role  in  our 
defense  effort  which  I wish  to  discuss  today. 

What  is  the  maximum  contribution  agriculture  can  provide  to  the  Nation's 
mobilization?  That  is  the  question  that  should  be  foremost  in  our  minds. 

The  answer  is  simple  --  production, . 

Agriculture's  present  challenge  is  a call  for  abundant  production, , both 

for  the  physical  and  economic  needs  of  the  Nation. 

That  means  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  and  other  farm  products  to- 

fill  every  need  at  reasonable  prices,  ' 

We  must  produce  enough  to  supply  the  150  million  people  who  form  the 

Nation's  civilian  population  with  all  they  want  to  eat,  and  enough-more  to 

# • 

carry  at  the  same  time  a safe  margin  in  strategic  reserves.  We  know  fhom 
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experience  that  peor)le  consume  more  food  oer  capita  in  oeriods  of  full  employment 
and  high  -ourchasing  power  such  as  the  defense  effort  will  create.  And  we  know, 
too,,  that  the  increased  demand  is  greatest  for  such  products  as  meat  and  milk, 
fruits  and  vegetables*  The  outlook  reports  you  will  be  studying  throughout  this 
conference  reflect  this  prospect  of  increased  demand.  We  must  set  our  sights 
to  meet  that  increased  demand. 

In  addition  to  meeting  greater  civilian  needs,  v'e  have  the  simultaneous 
obligation  to  feed  the  Nation’s  growing  military  forces,  and  feed  them  well. 

But  even  that  doesn’t  end  agriculture’s  obligation. 

We  must  produce  enough  to  back  up  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy  by  continuing 
to  share  our  abundance  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with  friendly  foreign 
countries  in  need  of  help. 

These  production  needs  place  a heavy  responsibility  on  farmers  and  farm 
people.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  aim  at  anything  else.  If  ve  accept  any  lower 
goal  in  supplies,  we  vdll  be  opening  the  v»ay  for  inflation  to  send  feed,  food, 
and  fiber  prices  higher  and  higher.  A continuing  abundance  of  food  for  civilians 
is  a powerful  weapon  against  inflation  — and  our  best  means  of  staving  off  as 
long  as  possible  the  necessity  for  price  controls  and  rationing. 

Fortunately,  ve  are  in  a good  position  to  handle  that  task. 
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Our  current  supplies  of  fam'  products- are  heavy*'  Our  produci^ivu  power 
is  the  greatest  in  history* 

Our  food  production  this  year  is  about  38  percent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  years  just  preceding  the  recent  war,  and  about  the  same  as  in  our  recent 
years  of  record  and  near- record  production*  Our  field  crop  production  is 
bigger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1946,  Our  total  supply  of  livestock  feed 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  nearly  as  large,  in  bushels  and  per  aniipal,  as 
the  record  supplies  of  the  1949-50  season* 

Your  outlook  reports  will  review  this  production  situation  in  more 
detail,  but  it  beats  emphasis*  Perhaps  we  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  progress 
we  have  already  made  in  food  production.  Last  year's  beef  production  was  36 
percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average.  Corn  production  was  up  46  percent  -- 
hog  production,  up  50  percent  — wheat,  up  51  percent  — eggs,  up  55  percent  — 
and  chickens,  up  75  percent,  ■ -r 

In  view  of  such  records,  it  might  seem  like  asking  the  impossible  to  ask 
for  even  more.  Yet  as  big  as  our  production  is  now,  I believe  American  fanners 

I 

can  boost  it  a good  deal  higher  if  they  should  have  to,  assuming  a fair  break 
from  the  weather.,  and  adequate  materials  for  production, 

American  farmers  have  the  know-how  that  it  takes,  ‘ 

They  have  been  plowing  back  into  their  business  the  gains  of  relative 
prosperity,  making  faming  more  highly  efficient  than  ever  before*  We  have 
more  farm  machinery,  and  more  efficient  farm  machinery.  There  are  more  than 
twice  ass  many  tractors  on  farms  now  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
And  we  have  more  electric  power  on  the  farm. 

Research  has  been  steadily  producing  better  plant  varieties,  new  hybrid 
seeds,  improved  bug  and  weed  killers,  and  more  efficient  uses  of  fertilizer. 
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We’re  in  good  shape.  Even  allowing  for  increases  in  military  food  require 
mants,  we  expect  to  have  ample  food  in  the  year  ahead  so  that  civilians  can 
actually  eat  better  than  during  the  past  two  years*  We  expect  per  capita  food 
consumption  to  increase  — possibly  by  2 to  3 percent. 

Our  superb  food  production  rules  out  any  need  at  this  time  for  drastic 
food  controls*  The  family  market  basket  can  still  be  filled  at  prices  lower 
than  the  lowest  ceilings  that  could  be  put  on  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act, 

Whether  or  not  we  can  keep  it  that  way  through  the  next  12  months  will 
determine  the  extent  to  which  we  must  be  faced  with  controls  to  prevent  food 
price  inflation. 

We’re  gearing  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  policies  to  that  goal  of 
abundant  production. 

We  have  established  an  Office  of  l&iterials  and  Facilities  to  act  as 
claimant  for  farmers  and  food  processors  and  producers  of  farm  equipment  to  make 
sure  they  get  the  essential  materials  they  need. 

We  have  established  an  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations  to  be 
responsible  for  integrating  the  demand  for  farm  products  — to  find  out  how 
much  food  we  need,  how  much  we’ve  got,  and  to  balance  off  requirements  of 
civilian,  military,  EGA,  and  other  outlets  in  view  of  available  supplies. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  already  existing  framework  of  the  BM  in 
setting  up  the  machinery  for  these  essential  new  purposes.  But  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  not  only  the  full  facilities  of  all  branches  of  PJM  but  also  all 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  will  be  utilized  to  achieve  our  preparedness 
objectives  — the  new  Offices  acting  as  clearing  houses  or  coordinating  bodies 
rather  than  replacing  any  existing  agencies.  And  full  use  will  be  made  of  our 
farmer -committee  system  for  translating  decisions  at  the  administrative  level 
into  action  in  the  field* 
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Just  how  does  all  this  apply  to  the  farmer?  What  do  we  actually  propose 
doing  to  assist  him  in  achieving  the  abundant  production  we  are  calling  for? 

Let’s  fully  understand  our  immediate  objective#  I think  it  can  be  broadly 
stated  in  these  terms;  We  must  eliminate  or  at  least  minimize- whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  agriculture’s  producing  sufficiently  to  check  inflationary 
pressure  from  any  food  shortages* 

We’ve  talked  about  the  vast  production  potential  of  American  agriculture* 
l/Vhat  could  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  our  objective  of  preventing  food  price 
inflation  through  abundant  productidn?  Let  me  name  a few  of  the  obstacles  that 
could  obstruct  our  path: 

1,  The  hazard  of  bad  crop  weather* 

2*  An  extreme  upward  swing  in  demand  beyond  what  is  now  foreseeable,  and 
too  excessive  to  be  coped  with  by  abundant  production  alone. 

3*  Lack  of  essential  materials,  equipment,  or  manpower* 

4*  Failure  to  anticipate  our  needs,  so  as  to  produce  the  right  amounts  of 
the  fight  commodities* 

5*  Pear  that  producing  in  abxmdance  may  bring  a disastrous  market  . 
collapse  if  the  heavy  demand  now  in  sight  suddenly  ceased  to  exist. 

Any  one  of  those  five  factors  might  prove  a stumbling  block  to  agriculture’s 
role  of  curbing  inflation  through  abundant  production*  We  must  keep  a watchful 
eye  on  them  all* 

Of  course,  we  can’t  do  much  about  the  weather*  It’s  a natural  hazard 
that’s  alijvays  with  us  --  or  against  us*  But  we  can  do  much  to  minimize  its 
constant  threat  by  maintaining  safe  reserves  of  feed,  food,  and  fiber.  Under 
present  conditions  we  appreciate  more  than  ever  our  stocks  of  the  storable  farm 
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6'oinmodities,  stocks  whictt  areHow  acclaimed  as  valuable  reserves.  This  situation 
may  lead  to  some  changed  thinking  about  the  adequacy  of  reserves  in  the  future# 

The  government  can  and  is  erecting  safeguards  against  excessive  demand 
by  siphoning  off  some  of  the  increased  buying  power  through  curbs  on  credit  and 
increased  taxation.  Such  measures  should  and  vdll  lessen  total  buyin,?;  nov/er 
for  all  purposes,  easing  the  inflationary  tiressures. 

Keeping  the  necessary  tools  of  production  flowing  to  the  farm  is  of 
perhaps  most  immediate  concern  to  our  farmers#  Mechanized  farming  has  brought 
us  tremendous  prognoses  in  production*  But  our  vast  productive  power,  as  a 
result,  depends  more  than  ever  before  upon  machinery,  fuel,  rubber,  chemicals, 
and  skilled  personnel.  The  Nation  must  not  underestimate  the  impoi’tance  of 
keeping  enough  equipment  and  supplies  available  for  farmers  -«  and  for  the 
industries  supplying 'fanners # - " ' 

1¥e'*re  watching'  the  whole  farm  equipment  and  supply  situation  very  closely, 
"While  w©:  are  aggressively ’’seeking  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  shortages, 

■We  tnUSt  be  realistic*  W©’ may  have  to  work  vdth  shortages.  Our  first  job  then 
will'  be  to  make  the  bbst^  uses  out  of  materials  and  supplies  available. 

At  the  present  time,  if  no  drastic  changes'  oc'cur  in  current  production 
plans,  it  appears  as  though  we  shall  have  enough  fertilizer^'  enough  insecticides, 
enough  fa^  machinery  and  parts,'  and  enough  rubber  and  tires  to  meet  the  actual 
"needs  of  farmers  for  at  least  the  year  ahead* 

We’re  going  to  do  our  best  to  have  them  available  where  they  are  needed 
most,  when  they  are  nee'ded  most,'  ■ 

That  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  guarantee  each 
individual  farmer  all  the  fertilizer  he  v/ants,  or  to  assure  him  he  can  buy  any 
piece  of  farm  equipment  he  wants  whenever  he  wants  it,  ¥iTe  couldn’t  do  that  without 
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complete  controls  over  the  farm.', equipment  and  supply  industries  that  might  hamper 
rather  than  help  expansion  of  available  materials  and  supplies* 

Our  aim  must  be  to  provide  as  best  we  can  for  the  needs  of  areas,  rather 
than  needs  of  individuals  a From  then  on,  part  of  the  responsibility  mil  be 
the  farmer’s  owno  He  would  be  wise  to  order  early  and  buy  early  wherever 
possible,  without  buying  more  than  he  needs  a 

We  are  going  to  pve  the  farmer  the  best  guidance  possible  to  the  total 
production  needs  of  the  Nation.  We  are  going  to  eliminate  acreage  and  marketing 
restrictions  on  commodities  in  strong  demand  in  order  to  encourage  the  abundance 
neededs  We  have  already  made  large  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  make  sure  of  an 
adequate  supply,  and  there  will  be  no  marketing  quotas©  We  have  announced  there 
will  be  no  cotton  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  next  year,  eliminating 
restrictions  of  any  kind© 

Right  nov/  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  over-all  guidance  rather  than  a 
specific  farm  crop  goals  program  that  endeavors  to  tell  individual  fanners  what 
and  how  much  they  should  produce©  Some  people  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Department  is  expecting  flat  percentage  increases,  farm  by  farm 
or  area  area,  on  commodities  where  production  increases  are  needed.  I am  sure 
all  of  you  realize  we  are  not*  We  recognize  that  the  situation  now  differs  as 
between  farms  and  betv«reen  areas,  and  what  we  actually  want  is  for  each  farmer  to 
make  those  increases  in  production  which  will  best  utilize  his  resources* 

For  most  crops  and  classes  of  livestock  the  current  situation  as  I now  judge 
it  can  best  be  met  by  advising  farmers  as  to  the  total  acreages  or  level  of  pro- 
duction which  seem  desirable,  and  as  to  the  various  positive  steps  which  the 
Department  can  take  to  assist  them,  including  the  announcement  of  the  appropriate 
price  supports* 
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In  this  connection  workers  in  the  State  agricultural  colleges both  experi- 
ment  station  workers  and  Extension  wooers f can  certainly  be  most  helpful  ih 
assisting  farmerjs  to  decide  what  changes  in  their  particular  fanning  operations  are 
most  advantageous,  both  fron  their  pyirn  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
natioml  defense  program* 

It  is  not  advisable  for  farmers  to  plow  up  land,  iidiich  Can  better  or  more 
safely  be  used  a.s  pasture*  Mor  should  farmers  endeavor  to  increase  .livestock 
production  unless  they  have  or  can  reasonably  expect  to.  get  the  necessary  feed 
supplies  * 

None  of  14s  knows  how  long  the  emergency  may  last,  but  I think  you  will  all 
agree  that  consei^rvation  and  balanced  farming  are  equally  important  in  both  peace- 
time and  wartime*  The  emphasis  on  certain  crops  and  certain  practices  may  shift, 
but  essentially  .good  farming  is  the  only  guarantee  that  farmers  can  maintain 
production  not  only  for  this  year  but  also  for  next  year  and  the  years  following* 

I mentionsed  the  influence  of  price  incentive  as  one  of  the  factors  affecting 
abundant  produc^on*  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me*  American  farmers  have  always 

I 

responded  to  thp  Nation’s  needs  by  continuing  to  produce  even  when  it  was  at  a 
loss  to  themselyes*  I am  sure  they  will  resppnd -just  a,s  willingly  now  to  meet 
our  present  nee<|s*  But  by  price  incentives,, I ref  err  particularly  to  favorable  price 
relationships  which  are  so  necessary  to  bring  about  desirable  adjustments  in 
production*  Such  price  relationships  will  determine  to  a great  extent  whether 
we  get  the  neces>sary  amounts  of  the  several  commpdities  necessary  to  stave  off 
inflationary  pressures* 

In  the  Nation’s  interest,  farmers  may  produce  even  beyond  the  amounts  they 
know  they  could  sell  at  profitable  prices*  We  want  that  extra  amount  beyond 
visible  current  needs  as  an  anti-inflationary  influence  --  we  want  enough  to 
meet  current  demands  and  maintain  safe  reserves  as  a vital  safeguard  against  the 
hazards  of  weather  and  other  unforeseeable  forces* 
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- In  fairness  to  the  farmer, qan’ we  expect  him  to  hear  the  full  burden  of 
protecting  the  rest  of  the  econonoy "by  producing  to  the'  extent  of  driving  his  own 
returns  below. a,  fair  level?  ; . -i 

r.  I am  .sure  that  farmers  are  not  asking  for  and  do  not  want,  any  "guarantee" 
of  profits.  But  they  have  every  right  to  ask  reasonable  prdtection  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  Nation’s  interest'  rather  than  their  own.  Without  such 
protection,  can  we  be  sure  of  getting  the  abundant  production  we  need,  of  the  right 
commodities  we  need?  ^ .c 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Nation's  future  needs  in  such  times  as  these  makes 
all  the  more  uncertain  ihe  fanner's  gamble  in  answering  the  call  to  abundant 
production,  and  makes  greater,  rather  than  smaller,  the  need  for' adequate  price' 
protection,  •.-.i 

We  must  see  that  agriculture  has- that,  assurance, 

^ Yet  in  these  times  calling  for  efficient  use  of  all  bur  resources,  we  must 
msske  certain  that  neither  land  nor  human  resources  are  wasted  in  production  of 
commodities  for  which  there  is  weak  demand  whenever  they  can  be  diverted  to 

N 

production  of  other  commodities  in  which  we  face  short  supply.  Such  a sitmtion 

requires  thinking  about  price  support  in  terms  of  Commodities  most  needed,  and 

/ 

more  definitely  linked  to  conservation  of  our  productive  r'esources*  to  protect 
us  for  the  fdture,  . ; .. 

Limiting  price  support  to  certain  so-called  basic  commodities  is  not  the 
answer.  We  need  the  assurance  of  support  for  products  like  meat,  * milk,  and  eggs. 

We  know  from  experience  these  periods  of  high  purchasing  power  b'hing  increasing 
consumer  demand  for  such  peribhables.  Arid  we  know,  too,  that  production  of  those 
foods  can  contribute  to  conservation  rather  than  depletion  of  soil  resources. 
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Any  waste 'or  destruction  of  food  is  a useless  drain  upon  Our  resources  that 


just  doesn't  make  good  sense’.’  In 'these  days  of  an  urgent  need  for  abundance  of  • 
food  in  the  market  place^  we  must  certainly  search'for  some  better  device  for 
^ support  of  perishable  food  products  than  those  which  take ‘food  away  from  the  con- 
^ sumers  and  divert  it  to  uneconomical  and  sometimes  wasteful  uses,  such  as  we  have 
T witnessed  with  potatoes. 

Vife  want  our  abundance  of  such  food  to  reach  the  family  table  where  it  is 
needed,  not  be  piled  up  in  warehouses.  Perishables  just  cannot  be  kept  safely 
in  reserve  as  we  have  done  so  successfully  with  the  storable  commodities. 

We  need  a different  method  of  supporting  perishables  even  in  normal  times, 
but  we  need  it  all  the  more  in  times  like  the  present. 

Let  us  be  realistic  in  discussing  basic  principles  of  farm  policy  in  the 
light  of  present  circirnistances.  I am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  past  recommendations  for  improving  the  price  support  program.  I do 
not  wish  to  use  the  present  situation  as  an  argument  for  my  past  position.  Unity 
of  effort  is  now  too  important  to  be  sidetracked  by  endless  debate  clouded  by 
other  than  constructive  purpose.  It  is  my  serious  desire' to  contribute  toward 
such  unity  of  effort  by  simply  suggesting  that  we  think  constructively  about  our 
present  needs,  and  what  we*  should  do  nowo 

It  seems  obvious  that  while  the  Nation's  call  for  preparedness  has  confronted 
agriculture  with  some  new  problems,  it  has  also  left  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
past  still  with  us.  Upon  seme,  the  urgency  for  abundance  has  focused  the  spot- 
light of  national  ceneem  all  the  brighter;  for  others,  there  ha^  been  at  least  a 
temporary  rq^rieve  until  the  inevitable  period  of  adjustment  we  know  must  follow 
times  like  the  present.  ‘ 

I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  present  circumstances  studied  and 

■ ■ ■ . , ' 

assessed  without  reference  to  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  the 

past.  But  I do  insist  that  we  must  keep  on  trying  to  improve  our  farm  program  so 
that  it  meets  our  actual  needs  — in  peace  or  in  war*  (more)  USDA  26l6-50 
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There  need  be  no  conflict  betv/een  farm  policy  for  preparedness,  and  farm 
policy  for  peacetiraeo  Preparedness  doesn't  necessarily  mean  sacrificing  progress 
toward  improving  our  domestic  economy*  A healthy  economy  itself  is  a great  part 
of  our  national  strength. 

Rather  than  hinder  agriculture's  progress,  mobilization  may  furnish  the 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  build  a still  stronger  and  more  efficient  agriculture* 

None  of  our  long-term  goals  for  agriculture  are  at  variance  with  the  needs  of 
the  present.  Instead,  they  are  entirely  consistent  with  o-ur  immediate  objectives 
to  bolster  security  of  our  Nation* 

They  include  farm  price  and  farm  income  stabilization,  to  assure  the  justice 
of  fair  returns  to  diligent  farmers,  to  achieve  more  equality  of  opportunity  for 
agriculture  and  in  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  depression  in  the  rest  of  our 
economy* 

They  include  conservation  of  our  land  and  water  resourceso 

They  include  raising  the  level  of  income  and  living  standard  for  our  great 
numbers  of  low-income  farmers,  both  through  providing  more  productive  opportunities 
for  some  in  • nonfarm  vocations  and  through  imprqving  the  opportunity  for  the 
remainder  to  farm  more  efficiently^ 

They  include  safeguarding  the  traditional  family-farm  principle,  as  a valuable 
American  institution* 

We  have  emphasized  the  contribution  of  price  stabilization  and  conservation 
to  strength  in  our  economy  in  either  peace  cr  war*  But  the  other  objectives  can 
equally  well  serve  us  in  this  time  of  preparedness* 

Agricultural  production  is  very  efficiently  conducted  in  most  of  our 

commercial  farming  areas*  But  still  the  average  farmer  is  a low-income  farmer  with 

a lower  standard  of  living  than  is  good  for  the  Nation*  Half  of  our  farm 

families  in  19U8  had  total  money  incomes  under  vp2,000;  one-fourth  of  them  had 

money  inc  ernes  under  $1,000*  The  very  existence  of  so  many  low-income  farm  .families 

(more) 
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is  itself  detrimental  to  national  defense. 

The  low-income  bracket  in  agriculture  offers  a reserve  of  labor  resources 
that  is  now  under-utilized,  while  other  areas  of  our  economy  will  be  experiencing 
labor  shortages. 

In  the  present  emergency  we  cannot  afford  the  waste  of  under-utilized  man- 
power. The  only  way  the  Nation  and  the  individuals  concerned  can  benefit  by  this 
manpower  resource  is  through  more  productive  employment.  Can  we  take  advantage  of 
this  period  of  scarce  manpower  to  help  farmers  on  the  small-scale  farms  to  utilize 
their  labor  more  effectively  — either  on  their  own  farms,  or  by  working  on  other 
farms,  or  in  nonfarm  emplo;yTnent? 

That  is  another  of  the  challenges  offered  by  this  period  of  virorld  uncertainty 
that  can  be  turned  into  opportunity 

There  are  other  lessons  this  period  should  emphasize  for  us  all. 

American  people  are  greatly  disturbed  by  what  is  happening  in  other  countries 
of  the  world.  They  realize  ttiat  a part  of  the  unrest  in  many  camtries  can  be 
traced  to  inseciire  and  inequitable,  land  tenure.  Under  those  conditions  farm  people 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  a stake  in  the  land,  or  that  they  are  receiving  an 
eqiitable  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  brings  to  us  a greater 
realization  that  widespread  land  ownership,  security  of  tenure,  and  equitable 
landlord-tenant  arrangements  are  part  of  the  basic  fabric  of  our  democratic 
institutions. 

In  this  setting,  perhaps  we  need  to  look  for  possible  improvements  in  our  own 
situation.  Are  we  setting  a good  example  as  a free  Nation?  How  can  we  make 
further  advances  toward  the  goal  of  family  farm  ownership?  At  present  we  hear 
reports  of  heavy  purchasing  of  farms  by  nonfarmers,  and  of  rapid  increases  in  land 
values.  These  developments  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  young  men  with- 
out family  assistance  to  get  started  in  farming.  How  can  we  facilitate  farm 

ownership  writh  the  present  high  investment  cost  for  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
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and  livestock?  ilfhat  adjustments  in  rental  arrangements  are  needed  to  provide 
security  of  tenure  and  equitable  sharing  of  inccme  under  present  conditions? 

Farmers  must  have  a measure  of  security  in  their  tenure  and  a feeling  of 
equitable  treatment  in  tenure  relations  if  they  are  to  farm  efficiently,  conserve 
the  soil,  and  participate  fully  in  civic,  ccmmunity,  and  public  affairs* 

These  questions  are  human  problems.  Their  solution  involves  economics,  but 
other  things  too.  Economics  can  and  must  serve  people  who  are  trying  to  solve 
their  problems.  But  solution  to  human  problems  can’t  be  found  in  economics  alone 
All  of  us  have  wants  that  are  not  entirely  eccnomic.  Solution  to  human  problems 
must  be  concerned  with  all  wants  of  the  people. 

All  of  these  problons  are  your  problems  as  well  as  mine.  And  I am  sure 
solving  them  is  your  goal  just  as  it  is  mine. 

Our  striving  for  peace  and  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions  gives  us  a 
stronger  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  end  values  in  agriculture. 

These  are  centered  on  our  hman  resources  — the  people,  as  well  as  the  land 

In  this  coimtry  we  have  come  to  recognize  and  accept  the  need  for  land 
conservation.  liVe  now  need  to  realize  that  we’re  interested  in  land  conservaton 
for  human  use  — an  improved  level  of  living  for  all  the  peq)le,  farm  pecple 
included. 

Democracy  needs  firm  roots,  in  the  s'oil,  and  in  the  minds  of  men,  for 
preparedness  and  for  peace. 


### 
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It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  take  part  in  another  of  your  annual  meetings 
and  to  discuss  some  of  the  matters  that  are  of  mutual  concern,  to  us  in.  oiur  Joint 
effort  to  ssrve  agriculture,  the  Nation,  and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

A great  deal  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  mutual  interest  has  "been  long 
estahlished  and  continues  through  the  years  to  merit  all  the  care  and  attention,  we 
can.  give  to  it.  From  time  to  time  we  also  enter  Jointly  into  new  un.dertakings  to 
improve  upon,  the  work  that  is  already  under  way  or  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
changing  conditions. 

In  accordance  with  a recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on.  Extension 
Programs,  Policies  and  Goals,  annual  meetings  are  now  "being  held  "between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  From  my 
stan.dpoint,  at  least,  this  is  an  important  development,  I am  also  glad  that  your 
Committee  on  Extension  Organization  and  Policy  is  continuing  to  meet  regularly  with 
the  Director  of  Extension.  Work  in.  the  Department  and  with  our  Department  Committee 
on.  Extension  Relationships. 

I am  particularly  happy  with  the  progress  that  has  "been  made  "by  committees 
of  State  extension,  and  experiment  station  directors  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  in  developing  plans  for  an.  intensified  and  Joint  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Nation  through  grasslands  Improvement.  Grassland  improvement  holds  great 
potentialities  for  improving  the  diets  of  our  people,  improving  our  soil,  increasing 

the  economic  opportunities  in  agriculture,  and  strengthening  oin*  national  defense, 

I assure  you  that  we  of  the  Department  will  "be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  of  the 
(Agriculture -Washington.)  (more)  USDA  2757-50 


Land-Crant  Colleges  and  Univereitl'es  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  in  the  proposed 
undertaking. 

At  your  meeting  a year  ago,  I discussed  with  you  sorne  of  the  promise  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  Point  IV  pro^am  which, President  Truman  had  proposed. 

The  beginning  of  such  a program,  as  you  know,  has  since  been  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  the  first, appropriation  has  been  provided.  Fortunately,  we  have 
all  had  considerable  experience  with  the  problems  involved  in  technical  assistance 
to  other  countries.  It  is  vital  that  we  pool  our  experience  and  resources  in. 
meeting  the  larger  problems  that  are  now  before  us.  Our  Joint  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Services  to  Foreign  Areas  has  made  a good  start,  I am  sure  we  can. 
all  look  to  it  for  real  leadership  and  guidance. 

All  of  us,  necessarily,  have  been  devoting  a great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
relatively  new  work,  especially  to  the  real  objectives  we  seek.  Obviously,  Point 
IV  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  is  a part  of  the  over-all  effort  of  the  American 
people  to  help  build  world  peace. 

When.  I accepted  your  invitation  to  speak  here,  I thought  that  I might 
contribute  best  by  discussing  agriculture  in  relation,  to  the  building  of  oi^ 
national  strength.  However  as  I thought  more  about  it,  my  mind  kept  tmm.ing  to 
the  more  fundamental  question,  that  is  constantly  in.  all  of  our  minds  s 1^^lat  can. 
we  do  to  achieve  world  peace? 

So,  with  jFour  leave,  I shoiild  like  to  go  beyond  my  scheduled  subject  and 
discuss  agriculture’s  part  in  implementing  oin*  desire  and  deterMnation  to  build  a 
just  and  lasting  peace,  . . 

Let  us  get  into  the  subject  toy  considering  two  questions;  (l)  What  are  the 
obstacles  to  world  peace?  And  (2)  What  do  we  have  to  work  with? 

The  first  obstacle  we  think  of  is  aggressive  totalitarianism  of  the  com- 
munlst  variety,  Korea  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  international  coramun.ism  is 

aggressive  --  and  not  just  in  the  ideological  sense  but  aggressive  in  the  xise. 
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of  raw  military  power*  Against  military  aggression  there  is  only  one  inmodlate 
defense  and  that  is  military  power*  The  United  Nations,  Including  the  United 
States,  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  military  power,  have  acted  effectively, 
and  are  determined  to  exercise  effective  force  as  long  as  necessary. 

That  may  he  a long  time,  hut  force  ^ only  a temporary  expedient  -»  not  the 
ultimate  answer*  The  world  has  seen,  many  great  military  powers  rise  and  fall. 

True  peace  has  not  yet  come*  If  force  can.  he  halanced  with  force  without  achiev- 
ing peace,  then  logic  demands  that  we  look  deeper  for  the  real  obstacle  between 
us  and  peace. 

So  we  com.e  to  this  questions  Is  communism  the  basic  trouble,  or  is  com- 
mun.ism  the  cirrren.t  symptom  of  an  older,  deeper  disease? 

It  seems  to  me  that  communism  is  the  symptom*  Its  leaders  are  capitalizing 
upon,  the  misery,  the  \'ra,nts,  the  unrest  that  have  long  existed.  Propaganda -vrise, 
they  pretend  they  are  not  merely  against  something  but  for  something  better.  They 
have  convinced  millions  of  people  that  this  is  so.  That  is  the  meaning  of  postwar 
communist  gains  in  Europe,  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  communist  success  in.  China, 
the  nearly  successful  aggression  in  Korea,  and  the  continuing  communist  pressure 
in  many  other  parts  of  Asia. 

We  know  that  the  communist  leaders  are  misleading  their  followers  with 
false  promises  and  lies.  But  many  of  the  world's  people  do  not  have  access  to 
this  fact  until  it  is  too  late.  They  follow  false  hopes  to  their  doom. 

Hope  lays  hold  on  men's  minds  and  stirs  them  to  desperate  action.  Our 
first  task  is  to  understand  this  thoroughly  because  man's  hope  must  be  directed 
toward  peace  --  not  capitalized  by  aggressors  as  an.  obstacle  to  peace. 

Americans  above  all  others  should  realize  what  hope  can  mean  in.  terras  of 
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constructive  action,  toward  freedom.  Our  national  life  "began  with  a revolution, 
and  it  was  not  merely  a military  revolution  hut  one  based  on  ideas  and  ideals  a 
It  v;as  a revolution  that  laid  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  --  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  American  revolutionists  were  not  merely  insisting  that 
Americans  should  he  free  and  indepen.den.t  of  Great  Britain,  They  were  insisting 
that  all  men  are  horn  to  he  free,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  inherent,  God -given, 
not  subject  to  either  bestowal  or  denial  by  temporal  powers. 

I have  spoken  of  the  American,  revolution  in  the  past  tense,  hut  it  can  he 
and  should  he  thought  of  in  the  present  tense.  It  is  alive  today,  and  the 
Satanic  appeal  of  commun.ism  need  n.ot  prevail  over  the  good  and  the  true  that  is 
democracy  expressing  the  God-given  rights  of  man. 

The  two  opposing  ways  of  life  are  competing  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 

men.o 

This,  I believe,  is  the  basic  struggle.  For  us  who  are  now  living  there  is 
no  escape  from  this  reality.  What  we  do  --  and  what  we  fail  to  do  --  both  will 
affect  the  lives  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

Our  record  clearly  Indicates  we  will  not  shrink  hack. 

Our  leaders  have  made  clear  to  the  world  that  we  seek  no  nation.al  aggran- 
dizemen.to  Our  occupation,  of  former  enemy  countries  has  been  firm  hut  not  vindic- 
tive. We  have  provided  foreign  relief  that  saved  millions  of  lives;  strengthened 
Iran,  Greece  and  Turkey  against  communist  aggression;  helped  to  establish 
Philippine  independence;  provided  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  aid  to  China,  Korea 
and  certain  other  Asiatic  countries;  promoted  European  recovery  through  the 
Marshall  Plan.;  Joined  a program  of  mutual  defense  for  the  North  Atlan.tlc  area; 
helped  to  organize  and  staunchly  support  the  United  Nations  Organ.lzation.  an.d  its 
specialized  agencies;  started  the  Point  IV  program;  and  promptly  responded  to  the 

United  Nations  call  for  the  military  defense  of  Korea. 
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In.  all  history,  there  is  nothing  remotely  approaching  either  the  high 
moral  principle  or  the  scope  of  this  record. 

Yet  the  peace  is  far  from  won. 

In.  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men,  totalitarian  communist  dictatorship 

r 

is  drawing  support  from  millions  who  hy  nature  should  he  Joined  with  us  in.  develop- 
ing a democratic  way  of  life  --a  way  of  life  based  on.  Inherent  human  rights, 
individual  dign.ity,  and  brotherhood  of  the  human,  family. 

Man  was  born,  to  be  free.  There  can.  be  no  peace  until  mankind  has  won.  i1>e 

freedom. 

As  we  know  from  recent  experience,  the  struggle  between  freedom  an.d 
totalitarianism  is  at  a critical  point  in  Asia,  and  the  outcome  in  Asia  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  entire  world. 

Half  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  Asia, 

Eight  persons  out  of  10  in  Asia  are  peasants. 

Most  of  those  peasants  live  in  abject  poverty.  Few  of  them  farm  as  much 
as  four  acres.  Their  tools  are  primitive.  Their  farms  are  so  small  that  they 
would  have  no  use  for  modern,  machin.es  if  they  had  them. 

They  have  little  part  in  world  trade,  either  as  suppliers  or  buyers. 

Few  Asian,  peasants  own  the  land  on  which  they  toil,  and  few  have  had  any 
hope  of  owning  the  lan.d.  Unlike  United  States  tenants,  they  are  completely 
dependent  upon  their  landlords  --  politically,  socially,  economically. 

Most  peasants  must  turn,  over  to  their  landlords  most  of  what  they  produce  -- 
50  to  75  percent  is  common,  and  in  certain,  parts  of  China  it  runs  as  high  as  $0  per^ 
cent.  Many  have  no  security  of  tenure  whatsoever.  Some  areas  have  lav/s  to  protect 
the  peasant’s  tenure,  but  in  many  areas  the  laws  are  not  enforced.  Too  often  the 
landlord  may  turn  the  peasant  off  the  land  whenever  he  wishes. 
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The  yields  on.  much  of  the  land  are  low.,,  .hut  the  peasant  is  not  much 
interested  in.  improving  it.  v ■.* 

He  is  not  greatly  impressed  hy  irrigation,  projects  and  other  Improvements 
when,  it  is  not  his  lan.d  that  will  he  improved.  He  has  little  hope  of  gain.ingj 
there  are  plenty  of  ’peasan.ts  who  will  work  the  land.,  in.  return  for  enough  food 
to  keep  their  families  alive.  Therefore,  how  can.  one.  peasant  hope  to  he  given 
more  than  he  is  now  getting  from  his  landlord?  H.e  has  no  incentive. 

This  is  a major  problem  in  the  Point  IV  program. 

Our  technical  assistance  will  do  little  good  unless  the  family  on.  the  land 
welcomes  and  uses  the  kn.owledge.  That,  I believe,  is  a fundamental  point  recog- 
nized hy  all  of  you  in.  extension,  work. 

You  will  find  some  exceptions  to  the  dark  picture  I have  painted.  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  Asian  peasan.t  is  landless,  hungry  an,d  about  as  nearly  without 
hope  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  become.  That  is,  he  has  been  without  hope  -- 
today,  it  may  be  a little  different. 

All  over  Asia,  communists  are  spreading  the  word  that  the  lan.d  is  to  be 
divided  up,  ' "Join  with  us,"  they  say,  "and  the  lan.d  you  farm  will  be  yours. 

Help  us  overthrov:  the  presen.t  authorities,  an.d  you  will  immediately  be  a land 
owner.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can  ever  hope  to  have  your  own  farm." 

There's  more  to  it  than  that.  The  commun.ist  propagan.da  uses  words  about 
freedom,  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  probably  all  of  the  other  principles  of 
democracy.  The  commun.ist  claims  are  inflated  like  balloons,  and  are  Just  as 
empty.  But  how  can  the  peasant  kn.ow  that  communism  has  never  brought  democracy 
but  only  dictatorship?  How  can.  he  know  that  th^  so-called  land  reform  of  communism 
consists  of  transferring  land  from  feudal  lan.dlords  to  a feudal  government? 
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Hence,  among  at  least  half  of  the  world's  people,  the  misery  of  the  peasant 
is  a basic  obstacle  to  peace  because  it  provides  the  "soil"  in  which  communism  or 
some  other  form  of  totalitarianism  breeds. 

An  attack  upon  this  problem  is  the  most  direct  way  by  which  democracy  can. 
win  over  communism  in  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.4  That  is  the  real  hope 
for  peace. 

In  meeting  any  problem,  understanding  it  is  the  first  step.  The  n.ext  is 
to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  to  work  with. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  tools,  and  we  have  been  using  some  of  them. 

' But  we  can  never  make  it  too  clear  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  the 
principles  of  the  American  revolution,  guide  American,  democracy  an.d  commit  us  to 
the  C0,use  of  human  improvement  everywhere.  The  world  must  be  led  to  un.derstand 
that  when  Americans  tax  themselves  to  send  aid  abroad,  they  do  so  because  they  want 
to  help  the  everyday  folks.  We  must  continually  make  known,  the  fact  that  we 
believe  in  freedom  and  dignity  for  all  people. 

It  is  terribly  difficult  to  make  these  things  clear  in  a period  of  chaos. 
Sometimes  any  kind  of  stability  seems  preferable  to  compounded  chaos,  and  our 
efforts  to  gain,  time  are  misunderstood.  But  we  must  make  our  position,  clear. 

We  should  by  all  means  make  clear  that  our  country  has  had  experience  in 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  are  faced  by  the  farm  people  of  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  South  America  --  problems  of  land  tenure. 

Those  looking  toward  Russia  for  a tenure  pattern  are  looking  in.  the  \/rong 
direction,  if  they  want  progress  and  independence  for  their  farm  people.  We  must 
help  them  compare  democracy  and  communism  from  the  standpoint  of  both  philosophy 
and  performance.  As  to  philosophy,  communism  from  the  beginning  has  opposed  the 
private  ownership  of  property.  How  can  anyone  hope  that  communism  will  suddenly 
adopt  the  freehold  principle?  Logic  and  experience  require  anyone  to  expect  that 

the  communist  pattern  for  agriculture  will  continue  to  be  the  government  collective* 
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On  the  other  hand,  let  oijr  friends  study  Jefferson,  who  "believed  that  a 
democratic  nation  should  he  a nation  of  freeholders. 

Some  of  his  ideas  about  agriculture  may  seem  rather  extreme  in.  vievr  of 
the  in.dustrial  development  of  modem  society,  hut  those  ideas  are  a part  of 
our  national  background. 

It  was,  Jefferson  who  said,  "Those  who  labour  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen, 
people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a chosen,  people,  whose  breasts  he  has  made  his 
peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  : 
he  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  otherwise  might  escape  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Corruption,  of  morals  in.  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a phaenomenon.  of 
which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnished  an.  example." 

(Jefferson,  would  be  shocked  to  see  how  communism  today  is  corrupting  the 
people  on  the  land  by  exploiting  their  natural  desire  to  own  the  bit  of  earth 
on.  which  they  toil. ) 

In  1820,  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  to  become  a Senator  and  later  Secretary 
of  State,  made  this  perceptive  statement:  "A  republican,  form  of  government  rests 

not  more  on  political  constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descen.t 
and  transmission  of  property.  Governments  like  oijrs  could  not  have  been,  maintained 
where  property  was  holden.  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  n.or, 
on.  the  other  hand,  could  the  feudal  constitution,  possibly  exist  with  us..." 

He  fiurther  declared  that  "a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a great  ec^uality 
of  condition"  are  "the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a popular  government." 

Our  friends  in.  agricultural  coun.trles  of  the  world  should  also  be  avrare 
that  there. was  in.  the  time  of  Jackson,  a Senator  named  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who 
did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  to  shape  the  land  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Listen  to  his  philosophy; 
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"Tenantry  is  unfavorable  to  freedom.  It  lays  the  foundation,  for  separate 
orders  in.  society,  annihilates  the  love  of  country,  and  weakens  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  farming  tenant  has,  in  fact,  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  domestic 
altar,  no  household  god.  The  freeholder,  on.  the  contrary^  is  the  natural  supporter 
of  a free  government;  and  it  should  he  the  policy  of  republics  -bo  multiply  their 
freeholders,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  monarchies  to  multiply  tenants.  We  are  a 
republic,  and  we  wish  to  continue  so:  then  multiply  the  class  of  freeholders; 

sell,  for  a reasonable  price,  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay;  and  give,  without 
price,  to  those  who  are  not,.,." 

Later,  the  Kation  did  give  land  freely  tO'^  those  who  would  farm  it. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  entire  history  of  United  States  land 
policy.  However,  the  facts  show  that  the  public  made  lan.d  available  to  farmers 
either  freely  or  at  low  prices  during  our  early  development  period,  and  that  the 
public  has  Intervened  in,  many  ways  to  keep  the  farm  land  in.-  the  han.ds  of  the 
operators.  This  is  still  the  policy  of  our  democracy.  It  is  a policy  which  v^e 
commend  to  all  nations  in.  the  interest  of  freedom  and  peace. 

If  you  will  pardon  a personal  reference:  My  own  entry  in.to  the  public  ser- 

vice \ras  connected  with  a national  effort  to  preserve  the  American  family  farming 
system.  I was  employed  by  the  Government  to  buy  land  on  which  farm  people  vrere 
unable  to  make  a living,  due  to  a long  period  of  low  prices  and  a drought.  The 
Government  \fas  helping  some  of  the  distressed  people  move  to  other  locatlon,s  where 
theji"  would  have  a better  chance,  helping  others  improve  the  land  and  form  economic 
farming  or  ranching  units  which  they  could  pay  for  out  of  yearly  earnings,  and 
fin.din.g  desirable  uses  for  land  on.  which  people  had  no  chance  to  make  a living, 

I,  of  covirse,  had  no  part  in  planning  this  program.  I mention  it  because  it  has 
s-lxfays  seemed  significan.t  that  such  problems  --  problems  of  lan.d  an.d  people  --  are 
regarded  as  public  problems  in  a democracy. 
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KiiOwlng  hov  farm  people  feel  a'bout  the  land,  It  Is  no  surprise  to  me  that 
the  communists  have  made  gains  hy  promising  land  to  the  landless.  But  it  is 
surprising  that  the  whole  world  doesn't  know  and  appreciate  the  great  record  that 
democracy  has  made  in  keeping  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  American  public  has  provided  capital  funds  for  cooperative  farm  credit 
associations  and  has  legislated  low  interest  rates  and  long  terms  for  repayment 
of  farm  purchase  loans,  (incidentally,  the  Government  capital  in  the  Federal  Land 
Banka  has  been  completely  returned,  and  the  banks  are  entirely  f armer -owned. ) 

The  Government  in  recent  years,  through  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  its 
predecessor  agencies,  has  supplied  credit  directly,  or  Insured  private  loans,  to 
nearly  two  million  American  farm  families  who  did  not  have  adequate  sources  of 
credit.  Manj  thousands  of  these  loans  made  or  insured  by  the  Government  have  been 
made  to  tenants  so  that  they  could  become  farm  owners.  The  same  type  of  credit  is 
being  made  available  to  farm  families  who  want  to  improve  their  farms  and  to  others 
who  want  to  start  new  farms  in  areas  opened  up  by  Government  reclamation  programs. 
The  same  type  of  credit  is  being  made  available  to  improve  farm  housing. 

Nearly  every  farm  service  offered  by  the  United  States  Government  is  based 
on  the  public  policy  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  family-type  farm.  You  of  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  we  of  the  Department  carry  on  scientific  research  and 
education  so  that  the  individual  farmer  may  farm  well  and  so  that  his  family  may 
live  well. 

The  public  shares  with  the  individual  farmer  the  cost  of  conserving  the  soil. 
The  public  finances  administration  of  a crop  Insurance  program  through  which  the 
farmer  may  protect  himself  against  ruinous  crop  failures.  The  public  recognizes 
that  the  small  individual  farmer  has  no  control  over  cemmodlty  prices  and  therefore 
provides  protection  against  ruinous  prices.  The  public  encourages  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  throu^  which  the  individual  fai?mer  may  gain  the  economic 
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strength  of  many'.  The  pu'bllc  supplies  credit  and  other  assistance  to  cooperative 
groups  of  farmers  so  that  they  can  provide  for  theinselyes  the  modem  services  of 
electricity  and  telephones.  '''  ' = 

Anyone  reading  the  history  of  agricultural  legislation  In  this  country  will 
be  Impressed  by  the  consistency  of  the  philosophy  behind  that  legislation.  Probably 
without  exception,  lb's  legislators  advocated  each  act  as  a means  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  Individual  fa,rmer  so  that  he  could  owr  Ills  land,  attain  greater 
security,  and  enjoy  a better  life. 

Another  point  should  be  notedj  Our  country  recognizes  no  class  barrier 
between  land  owners  and  land  tenants.  Every  year  many  tenants  become  owners. 

Because  tenants  generally  share  equitably  In  production,  they  have  a foundation  of 
economic  opportunity  on  which  to  build  toward  farm  ownership. 

In  1900  tenants  operated  about  a third  of  our  farms.  By  1930?  as  a result 
of  war-inflated  land  prices  followed  by  a prolonged  depression,  the  number  of  farms 
operated  by  tenants  Was  up  to  42  per  100,  In  1948,  however  the  proportion  was  down 
to  less  than  28  per  100.  • 

Our  tenure  system  Is  far  from  perfect.  I can,  and  frequently  do,  point  out 
problems  that  need  to  be  Corrected,  But,  relatively,  it  Is  good,  and  our  history 
Indicates  we  -will  continue  to  make  progress, 

I am  convinced  that  the  Increasing  productivity  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
growth  of 'bur  ’ industry  alongside  agriculture  are  due  not  only  to  our  resources  and 
science  hut 'hlso  to  the  tenure  system  which  provides  an  incentive  for  profitable 
production.' ' 'Not  so  many  years  ago,  80  percent  of  our  people  lived  on  farms,  as  Is 
true  in  Asia  today.  Now  we  have  reversed  the  figures,  and  fewer  than  20  percent 
of  our  people  are  farm  people.  Early  in  our  history,  one  farm  worker  could  supply 
food  for  himself  and  only  about  three  other  persons.  Today  one  worker  can  supply 
l4  other  persons.  Without  this  change,  our  modern  Industry  would  be  Impossible, 


\nd  without  such  a change  modern  Industry  Is  impossible  in  other  lands.  Without 
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such  a change,.,  world  trade  la  severely  restricted.  Certainly  there  Is  no  market 
for  modern  tools  and  machinery  where  the  farmers  have  neither  ]^nd,  nor  Incentive. 

I have  dwelt  upon  ou2*  record  In  some  detail  because  the  details  are  more 

convincing  than  any  general  statement  I could  make.  Many  more  details  could  be 

\ 

added,  and  I . .think  It  Is  our  Job  to  see  tP  it  that  the  leaders  of  all  political 
factions  , In  every  country  of  the  world  know  this  record.  There  are  some  in  every 
country  who  are  eager  for  this  sort  of  progress,  and  they  should  have  the  facts  that 
strengthen  their  determination. 

The  worst  error  that  C9uld  be  mada.b.y  such  leaders  would  ..be  to  look  to 
American  dempcracy  as  merely  the  center  of  .productive  genius -and  to  Russian 
communism; as  .the  spiritual  center  in  the  field  of  social  organization.  The 
communist  pattern  offers  only  degradation.  The  democratic . pattern  conforms^ with, 
the  most  deeply  felt  desires  of  mankind.  - 

It  vis  probably  .hard  for,  people  who  have  never,  .been  to,  f he  United  States  to 
appreciate  the  character  , of,  o^,.  jagriqulture  and,  ow^agricultw’al  philosophy,.  For 
that  reason,  I believe  we  must  work  harder  at  taking  the  story,  to  the  people  , of 
other  countries,  , in  terms  that  they  can -.-understand* ...  T.hl^  , ,1s,  not  merely  the  story 
of  what  .democracy  .has  done.  We  needvrOPh Tho,..,impor,tanc#  of  these  facts  Is 
that  they  tell  what  democracy  j^.  Every  re|rsoeptatlye.  of  t^e.I|nited -States 
Government  in  other  countries ■-Should.bsc,wo.^exi|ef:t,,  ip,, this ,jt^sk.  .We_  can  .also 
emphasize  the  truth  about  agriculture  in  our  ...democ^^cy  ip,  phr  , radio,  . visual  and  , 
other  foreign,  information  programs  --..not  with,  the .4^0®-, ■ 
duplicated  in  detail  but  with  .the  idee  that.4,?l®  universal  . 

and  appeal  to  human  nature  everywhere,  --  --  , ... 

. ..We , can  a,lso,  well  afford  to  show  representatives  of, other  CvPUO'trle.s  what  our 
agriculture,, is.  like,  , We  do  have  many  s.uch  .vlaltors  ^^om  abroad  .every  year  , . 
should.,llke  .to  see  t^^  numbers  increase,  . ......  , ,r 


I 
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Thlnk  what  it  could  mean  if  a few  hundred  additional  persons  --  rephesentative 
citizens  — from  agricultural  areas  of  India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  could  visit 
United  States  farm  people  next  year,  to  learn  something  about  our  farming  methods 
and  also  about  our  strong  attachment  to,  family-type  farming,  individual  liberty, 
and  equality  of  opportunity.  They  would  be  able  to  give  the  lie  in  very  convincing 
fashion  to  communist  propaganda  in  their  own  countries.  They  would  also,  I hope, 
find  economic  use  for  production  techniques  demonstrated  here.  Furthermore,  they 
would  understand  that  we  are  friendly  in  the  ddepest  sense  and  on  their  side  in 
their  struggle  to  maintain  political  independence  and  improve  living  standards. 

Let  us  also  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  principles  of  American  democracy 
are  being  applied  in  our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  agriculture. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  long  been  engaged  in  a program  of 
technical  collaboration  with  other  American  Eepublics. 

This  type  of  work  is  being  extended  to  other  areas  of  the  world  under  the 
Point  IV  program. 

We  are  participating  wholeheartedly  in  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  whose  program  is  to  assist  the  people  of  the 
world  to  produce  enough  food  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  producers. 

Giving  economic  aid  to  China,  the  United  States  in  19^8  Joined  with  the 
Chinese  Government  in  setting  up  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  to 
decide  how  United  States  money  should  be  used  to  help  rural  Chinese.  Two  Americans 
and  three  Chinese  comprised  the  Commission.  On  their  recommendation,  the  Chinese 
Government  began  to  put  into  effect  rent  reduction  and,  in  a minor  way,  land- 
purchase  programs  which  had  been  authorized  by  law  for  a long  time  but  never 
before  used.  It  Is  estimated  that  two  million  tenants  in  one  province  alone  were 
benefited  directly,  even  though  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  was  only  a 
little  over  $200,000, 


(more) 
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During  our  military  occupation  of  that  part  of  Korea  which  lies  south  of  the 
38th  parallel,  the  United  States  sold  to  tenants  at  reasonable  prices  the  lands  ^ , 
which  were  formerly  orraed  by  Japanese  landlords.  This  did  not  go  far  enou^  toward 
meeting  the  tenancy  problem  In  Korea,  but  It  was  something,  and  it  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  much-advertised  communist  progi'am  of  so-called  land  reform  in 
North  Korea,  There  the  tenants  got  a lot  of  propaganda  but  did  not  get  title  to 
the  farms , , . 


In  Japan,  under  United  States  military  occupation,  a land  reform  program. has. 
enabled  more  than  three  million  farmers  --  well  over  half  of  all  farmers  in  this 
country  — to  obtain  land.  About  90  percent  of  all  cultivators  of  land  In  Japan 
are  now  owners.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Japanese  farmers  can  hold  these 
gains  that  have  been  brought  about  largely  by  Government  order.  Much  rez?®ins  to 
be  done  before  anyone  can  be  sure  that  lasting *land  reform  has  been  achieved.  But 
even  at  this  stage,  we  can  see  good  results.  Reports  indicate  that  the  communists 
are  now  able  to  make  no  gains  in  rural  Japan.  Thus,  practical  democracy  is  com- 
peting successfully  for  the  minds  of  men  In  Japan,  as  It  will  everywhere  it  Is  . 
given  the  chance.  ^ . 

Evidently,  a little  bit  of  land,  a little  bit  of  opportunity,  can  do  for- 
world  peace  something  that  great  armies  cannot  possibly  accomplish.  It  is  some-  . 
thing  that  happens  inside  a person.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be  shot  or  chained.:  : 
However,  communism  Is  still  on  the  march,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
are  in  its  path,  ‘subject  to  Its  lure.  There  Is  much  to  be  done. 

The  United  States  alone  does  not  hold  the  answer,  but  we  occupy  a position 
of  leadership.  This  is  not  merely  because  of  wealth  and  power  but,  more  Importantly, 
because  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  represent  the  principles  that  can  bring 
peace  and  well-being  to  the  people  of  the  earth.  Beyond  this,  we  have  a record  of. 


unfaltering  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
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Let  us  use  our  influence  in  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  world 
on  the  hasic  requirements  for  world  peace,  while  we  meet  our  military  cpnanitments. 

Those  countries  that  want  to  give  opportunity  to  the  tenants  to  purchase  the 
land  on  which  they  work  should  not  lack  for  support  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  as  an  or^nlzation  has  credit  facilities  and  the  facilities  for 
giving  aid  in  technological,  social  and  economic  fields.  It  is  clear  that  these 
facilities  can  he  used  to  help  member  nations  Increase  their  production  by  such' 
means  as  irrigation  and  flood  control  projects  and  livestock  disease  eradication. 

It  should  be  made  Just  as  clear  that  these  facilities  are  available  to  help  meet 
problems  of  social  and  economic  organization.  For  example,  a country  planning  an 
irrigation  project  may  find  that  the  benefit  to  the  nation  could  be  Increased  many- 
fold  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  owned  by  many  farmers  rather 
than  by  a few  landlords. 

Other  countries  may  find  that  the  most  pressing  need  is  to  assure  the  tenant 
a larger  share  of  his  production  and  gradually  to  pay  for  an  adequate-sized  farm. 
Such  a country  may  \i7ant  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  other  countries  for  guidance. 
It  may  be  surprising,  but  it  is  true,  that  few  countries  have  ever  developed  a 
system  in  which  a tenant  can  buy  land  by  making  payments  similar  to  rent. 

Still  other  countries  may  be  Interested  in  developing  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, which  in  some  parts  of  the  world  have  proved  to  be  of  great  aid  to  individual 
farm  enterprise  and  a real  weapon  against  communism. 

Some  countries  may  wldh  to  improve  their  agricultural  credit  system  so  as  to 
relieve  their  farm  people  of  dependence  on  usurers.  The  Bell  Mission  to  the 
Philippines  of  which  Dr,  A,  L.  Strand  of  Oregon  State  College  was  a member  -- 
found  that  the  confused  state  of  land  title  records  is  a severe  handicap  to  land 
ownership.  I understand  somewhat  the  same  problem  exists  ir>6ther  countries. 

(more) 
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To  such  needs  as  those,  as  well  as  to  help  increase  total  production,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  Natiohs  should  give  major  attention,  and  that  ve,  the 
United  States,  should  continually  stress  such  a policy. 

In  our  administration  of  Point  IV  work  and  in  our  related  programs  of  economic 
aid,  we  should  practice  the  same  policy,  making  it  clear  that  ouf  ptirpose  is  to  help 
th^eoples  of  the  world  to  help  themselves,  that  we  are  thinking  of  the  great  "body 
of  citizens  in  any  country  to  which  we  extend  aid,  and  that  those  governments  which 
want  to  develop  agrarian  improvements  on  an  orderly  and  fair  "basis  will  find  us 
both  sympathetic  and  cooperative.  A large  part  of  our  effort,  or  course,  must  be 
to  carry  the  practical  techniques  of  production  and  the  techniques  of  extension 
education  to  those  who  want  to  learn  what  we  have  learned.  But  let  us  not  mis- 
lead anyone  in  this  matter  --  let  us  not  foci  ourselves  either:  Technical  know-how 

I will  not  go  far  toward  solving  the  food  problem  and  building  peace  where  a bad 
system  of  land  tenure  exists.  "We  will  do  well  to  concentrate  our  technical  assist- 
ance in  those  places  where  it  has  a chance  to  benefit  the  common  people. 

In  the  main,  the  chance  to  benefit  is  inseparable  from  the  opportunity  to 
own  the  land.  Ownership  of  the  land  by  the  cultivator  is  the  key  to  individual 
freedom  and  free  government.  To  extend  this  principle  is  simply  to  extend  a basic 
tenet  of  United  States  democracy.  And  I believe  nobody  has  a greater  interest  in  vlt 
this  than  the  people  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

I would  not  for  an  instant  depreciate  the  value  to  the  world  of  our  techniques 
of  production.  But  they  are,  of  course,  by  no  means  all  that  our  democracy  has  to 
offer  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  greatest  thing  we  have  to  export  is  hope  — "hope  based  on  experience  in 
democracy,  hope  based  Upon  successful  practice  of  the  universal  principles  of 
the  American  revolution,  hope  that  amounts  to  faith  --  mankin'd  faith  in  manklng. 

As  a result  of  the  American  experiment,  we  know  that  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government,  that  his  inherent  rights  are  truly  attainable,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  can  and  must  be  respected. 
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We  have  military  power,  and  we  are  Increasing  it,  for  the  cause  of  peace.  It 
is  an  essential  expedient.  But  the  basic  contribution  we  are  making  is  hope  and 
faith  in  a future  of  freedom,  Justice  and  peace. 

In  making  this  contribution,  we  have  reason  for  both  pride  and  humility.  We 
can  continue  to  be  a source  of  hope  and  faith  only  so  long  as  we  continue  to  advance 
the  principles  which  are  the  source  of  hope.  If  democracy  is  to  be  a continuing 
soui'ce  of  hope  to  others,  democracy  must  continue  to  advance  in  America. 

And  our  system  of  tenure  must  be  strengthened  here  if  the  principle  of 
operator -ownership  of  farms  is  to  be  the  center  of  hope  in  the  world -wide  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  peasant  of  Asia  or  the  Middle  East 
has  grounds  for  a hopfe  that  far  excels  anything  offered  by  a communist  collective 
as  long  as  there  is  proof  that  the  democratic  principles.  Including  free  enterprise, 
really  work  for  the  benefit  of  farm  people.  But  without  the  proof  that  is  furnished 
by  a strong  American  system  of  family  farming  --  that  1s,  farming  by  families  who 
own  the  land  they  operate  or  can  buy  it  if  they  wish  — the  wellspring  of  hope  may 
go  dry  --  with  disastrous  results  throughout  the  world. 

I believe  that  all  farm  organizations  and  all  public  institutions  concerned 
with  agriculture,  including  the  land-grant  colleges,  can  and  will  unit  in  a definite, 
vigorous  program  to  strengthen  family  farming  in  America.  I believe  that  the  genera? 
public  will  support  such  an  effort. 

Let  us  work  to  strengthen  our  democracy  in  all  its  aspects.  This  is  a task: 
that  challenges  educators,  government,  everyone o Let  us  live  up  to  the'  Ideals  upoi? 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  Those  Ideals  can  win  the  world.  They  are  humanity’s 
Ideals  — as  different  from  communism  as  light  is  different  from  darkness. 

Right  now  the  world  is  choosing  between  light  and  darkness. 

Let  us  make  the  light  of  hope  shine  brightly. 

i^DA  2757-50-17 
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It  Is  always  a privilege  to. address  my  fellow  members  of  the  Grange,  but 

this  year  the. privilege  has  been  deepened  by  the  emotion  I share  with. each  of  you. 
of 

The. pass ing/our  beloved  National  Master  and  friend,  Albert  S.  Goss,  is  a personal 
loss  shared  by  every  real  friend  of  American  agriculture.  We  have  needed  him  more 
than  ever  in  these  trying  times.-  But  he  leaves  ; us  all  better  able  to  carry  on 
because  of  the  heritage  he  left  us  — a hert-bage-.  of  Integrity,  high  Ideals , and 
forward-looking  inspiration.  ... 

,Por  many  years  the  National  Grange,  was  the  rostrum  from  which  Mr;  Goss  set 
forth  again  and  again  the  philosophy  of  progress  in  agriculture. 

He  saw  agriculture  as  a truly  basic  industry,  as  an  ever -fdowlng  source  of 
wealth,  and  as  a source  of  s-brength  for  democracy,  human  rights,  and  national 
security.  . - .ri'  . ‘;-- 

Living  well  beyond  the  patriarch's  allotted  span  of  three  score  and  ten, 
Albert  Goss  saw  farming  .come  of  age  in  this  country.  In  the  decade  of  his  birth, 
the  average  farm  worker  produced  enough  food  and  fiber  for  less  than  seven  persons. 
Today,  as  we  enter- the  eighth  decade  later,  he i produces  enough  for  about  15  persons 

Albert  Goss  was  not  a passive  eyewitness  of. progress.  He  was  an  active 
participant  and  leader. 

As  a boy  he  removed  with  his  family  from  the  .Northeast  to  the  Northwest  and 
was  thus  privileged  to  see  and  participa-be  in  , the  closing  years  of  the  frontier 
era  of,  American  history.  As  a farmer,  as  a pioneer  in  farm  cooperatives,  and  as  a 
Pederal  Land  Bank  Gcanmlsaloner  he  dealt  at  firsthand  with  the  basic  economic 
problem  of  making  a farm  pay  across  the  years  of  fluctuating  prices  and  incomes. 
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Mr.  Goss’  practical  training  in  economics  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  came 
upon  the  national  scene,  and  his  last  address  to  the  Grange,  delivered  here  two 
days  ago,  'wa a Illuminated  as  were  his  other  statements,  by  a penetrating  under- 
standing  of  the  econcanlc  problems  of  the  day  and  the  hour.. 

One  outstanding  aspect  of  Mr.  Goss'  character  was  the  open-mlijdedness  that 
enabled  him, to  welcome  new;  ideas,  to  study  them,  and  to  accept  those  which 
persuaded  him.  • ' He  demonstrated' again  and  again  his  faith  and  our  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  of  full  and  free  and  open  discussion.  American  agriculture  is 
today  the  better- for  it. 

. Even  in  his  last  address,  he  proved  at  the  age  of  78  that  he  was  still  a 
pioneer  --.’Still  ready  to  cross  new  frontiers.  He  advocated  a careful  study  of  a 
proposal  which  many  persons,  I daresay,  will  consider  novel,  far  reaching,  and 
even  revolutionary.  Specifically  he  recommended  that  the  National  Grange  look 
into  a plan  by  which,  in  periods  of  downward  adjustment  in  crop  production,  the 
Government  would  contract  with  farmers  to  convert  their  land  to  new  pastures. 

In  citing  that  proposal  at  this  time,  it  is'  not  my  Intention  to  prejudge  the 
plan,  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion,  to  offer  such  cooperation  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  you  might  wish  to  use  in  your  study. 

Certainly  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  in  our  search  for  ways  to  produce 
and  use  wisely  the  abundance  which  oiur  agriculture  is  capable  of  producing. 

-In  these  days  of  preparedness  and  mobilization,  these  are  timely  goals. 

Ample  supplies  are  the  best  defense  against  the  threat  of  inflation  which  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  area  of  our  agreement  reaches  well  beyond  the  definition  of  general  goals 
keyed  to  sustained  abundance  at  fair  prices.  There  is  a substantial  footing  of 
common  ground  underlying  the  farm  price  program  advanced  by  the  National  Grange 
and  the  price  support  proposals  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tak©,  for  InStancsj  the  crucial  problem  of  the  perishable  products. 

Here  we  are  In  agreement  in  recognizing  the  Imperative  need  for  measuree 
especially  designed  to  ©n ©outage  the  ordei^ly- marketing  of  those  products  --  meat^ 
milk  and  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  I am  glad 
to  see  the  heavy  accent  on  marketing.  Surely  this  means  that  our  common  target  is 
a method  of  supporting  the  prices  of  those  products  which  will  encourage  their 
consumption,  prevent  waste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assure- producers  effectlye. 
protection.  • 

Let’s  look  also  at’ the  mefhods  proposed  in  both  programs  for  achieving  price 
and  Income  stabilization. 

Here,  too,  there  la  a large  measure  of  agreement. 

‘In  the  "Order  of  Preference"  which  sets  forth  the ‘ Grange  program,  we  find  a 
recommendation  for  extending  marketing  agreements  to  as  many  suitable  commodities 
as  possible.  This  likewise  la  recommended  by  the  Department'. 

The  Grange  suggests  the  use  of  production  payments  when  no  other  method  of 
price  support  will  serve . Because  our  studies  indicate  no  other  method  which 
will  serve  many  of  those  important  needs,  I believe  there  is  considerable  agreement 

I 

on  this  point,  also. 

So,  while  there  is  not  complete  unanimity  '■-  there  seldom  is  among  thinking 
people  we  do  hold  many  common  views  --  not  only  on  the  goals  of  a truly  modern 
farm  program,  but  also  on  some  of  the  avenues  w©  should  travel  to  reach  them. 

This  body  of  agreement  is  a solid  foundation  on  which  w©  can  work  together 
for  a program  which  will  ©nab le^griculture  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
reinforce  Its  security  at  home  and  abroad.  T am.  sure  that  w©  can  enlarge  the  area 
of  agreement  by  a careful  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  farm  policy  in 
the  light  of  present  circumstances'.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Grange’s  long 
traditloh  of  public-spirited  leadership  in  the  agricultural,  civic,  and  national 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 
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Unity  of  effort  is  far  too  important,  far  too  essential  to  be  sidetracked  by 
needless  and  endless  debate  pursued  without  a constructive  purpose. 

The  Nation's  call  for  preparedness  has  confronted  agricultiure  with  new 
demands  and  new  problems.  But  we  must  reco^^nize  in  the  same  breath  that  many 
problems  of  the  past  are  still  with  us.  The  urgent  demands  for  greater  production 
has  released  the  tightening  grip  of  the  price-and-lncome  problem  which  was 
squeezing  farmers  in  many  lines  right  up  to  the  day  the . communist  aggressors  chose 
to  unleash  their  attach  in  Korea.  But  our  memories  should  be  long  enough  to  warn 
us  that,  for  many  commodities  and  for  many  producers,  this  1s  a temporary  reprieve 
before  the  inevitable  adjustment  which  always  follows  times  like  the  present. 

These  problems  pose  very  real  questions,  and  they  require  realistic  answers 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  Some  are  urgently  connected  with  the  immediate 
production  goals  of  the  Nation’s  preparedness  program,  but  others  are  connected 
with  the  kind  of  protection  farmers  are  going  to  get  later.  Only  by  reaching  the 
right  answers  can  we  be  sure  that  farmers  wl3.1  go  forward  with  confidence  to  under- 
take the  primary  task  of  lifting  production  in  pace  with  requirements. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  questions  which  everyone  concerned  with  the  well- 
being of  our  agriculture  should  endeavor  to  answer. 

For  your  convenience,  I have  consolidated  them  under  five  main  headings. 

First,  Let  us  deal  with  the  commodities  in  which  Increased  production  is 
essential. 

Here  the  questions  we  should  ask  ourselves  are  which  commodities  should  be 
supported,  and  which  should  have  priority  of  support,  either  on  a mandatory  or 
discretionary  basis.  At  present,  price  support  priority  is  concentrated  chiefly  on 
the  old  list  of  so-called  "basic  ccmmodltles"  plus  milk.  But  we  should  consider 
whether  supports  should  be  extended  to  the  perishables  which  earn  a larger  part  of 
the  Nation's  farm  income  and  upon  which  there  is  urgent  pressure  for  Increased 
production  to  meet  our  needs  and  to  curb  Inflation.  In  answering  these  questions, 
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WO  should  remember  that  the  farmer  who . adjusts  his  plans  to  produce  more  of  the 
perishables  we  need  — like  more  beef  and  more  pork  — has  no’ assurance  of  how 

,3  long  the  high  demand  will  continue.  He  likewise  lacks  assurance  that  heavy  runs 

(■  ' 

I of  livestock,  particularly  hogs  produced  In  response  to  Increased  demand,  could  not 

i 

depress  his  price  below  a reasonable  return. 

Second.  Let  us  look  at  the  Inevitable  connection  between  conservation  and 
the  drive  for  increased  production. 

Our  defense  effort  may  be  a long,  hard  pull  not  Just  a temporary  ^ergency, 
¥e  know  the  Importance  of  preserving  our  resources  for  the  future,  and  protecting 
them  from  wasteful  exploitation.  Yet  we  also  know  that  periods  of  heavy  demand 
often  lead  to  costly  "mining"  of  the  soil  for  temporary  high  production.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Nation’s  objectives  and  needs,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  how 
reasonable  conservation  and  land  uaa.  practices  can  be  encouraged  by  means  compatible 
with  devices  such  as  price  support  that  tend  to  stimulate  Increased  production. 

Third.  Let  us  examine  the  relationship  between  family  farming  and  the  use  of 
price  supports  to  encourage  big  production. 

A period  of  heavy  demand  can  lead  to  expansion  of  large-scale  industrialized 
or  "corporation"  farming  that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  traditional  family  farm 
pattern  and  sacrifices  the  social. values  of  family  farm  living  in  the  name  of  mass 
"efficiency."  Is  industrialized  farming  necessarily  more  efficient  than  good 
farming  by  family  operators?  Can  we  --  should  .we  avoid  encouraging  big-scale, 
industrialized  farming  with  our  price. support  program?  If  the  answer  is  "yes," 
should  we  not  consider  whether  our  price  support  program  is  consistent  with  that 
view? 

Fourth.  Wow  let  us  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  farmers  may  find  themselves 
confronted  with  post -emergency  adjustments  to  lower  levels  of  demand  for  some 
products . 

Here  the  questions  we  should  ask  ourselves  deal  with  farm  income.  The  farmer 
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knows  from  experience  that  he  has  borne  the  brunt  of  collapsing  markets,  falling 
prices,  and  declining  Income  after  periods  of  unusual  demands.  Will  he  encounter 
similar  conditions  in  the  future?  If  so,  do  we  believe  that  there  is  a level  below 
which  it  is  against  the  Nation's  interest  to  allow  fam  income  to  fall? 

Fifth  and  last.  Still  looking  ahead,  let  us  study  the  connection  between 
support  prices  and  production  adjustments. 

Here  the  question  is  how  support  prices  can  help  us  obtain  the  most  satisfac- 
tory adjustment.  Do  we  believe  that  we  can  achieve  the  best  results  through  a 
sliding  scale  premised  on  the  idea  of  allowing  falling  prices  to  discourage  produc- 
tion? Or  do  we  believe  that  we  should  use  our  support  price  program  to  provide 
positive  encouragement  to  farmers  to  shift  to  animal  products  and  other  products 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  continue  in  high  demand? 

I’d  like  to  see  every  leader  in  agricultural  thought  answer  those  pertinent 
questions.  Those  of  us  who  are  the  hired  men  of  the  farmer  and  the  general  public 
have  a special  obligation  to  search  for  the  right  answers.  I am  sure  the  answers 
would  be  a valuable  guide  in  determining  some  of  the  fundamental  Issues  involved 
in  formulating  national  farm  legislation. 

Some  of  us  have  not  hesitated  to  offer  "targets"  by  making  specific, 
realistic  suggestions..  It  would  be  a bankrupt  leadership  Indeed  that  would  Ignore 
or  sidestep  responsibility  for  service.  As  I have  said  many,  many  times,  I am 
Interested  in  Just  one  thing;  Finding  real  answers  to  the  real  problems  we 
recognize  --  answers  that  are  acceptable  to  farmers  and  the  general  public.  If  one 
suggestion  can  be  bettered,  let’s  find  the  better  answer.  But  let  us  not  close  our 
eyes  to  our  problems  and  our  minds  to  ideas  simply  because  we  find  no  easy  answers. 

Let  me  turn  again  to  the  last  address  of  Albert  Goss.  Here  is  a text  which 

we  should  keep  foremost  in  our  minds,  and  I quote: 

"The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  simple  answer,  but  that  we  must  lay  down  a 

general  policy,  then  map.  a course  to  make  that  policy  effective." 
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In  these  grave  times,  agriculture’s  first  concern  is  the  Nation's  prepared- 
ness and  security. 

Whatever  lies  ahead  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  world,  American 
agriculture  stands  ready  and  able  to  contribute  its  utmost  to  our  Nation's  strength. 
And  agriculture  is  so  basic  to  our  national  strength  that  it  has  a vital  role  in 
the  preparedness  effort. 

Preparedness  means  more  than  guns  and  tanks  and  planes.  It  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  sacrificing  progress  toward  improving  our  domestic  economy.  Our 
economic  strength  is  the  real  backbone  of  our  military  strength.  We  know  we  must 
keep  our  economy  strong  --  and  we  know,  too,  that  we  can't  long  maintain  a strong 
econcany' without  strength  and  stability  in  agriculture. 

Rather  than  give  any  reason  to  turn  our  backs  even  temporarily  on  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  entire  economy  and  improve  the  stability  of  agriculture,  the 
Nation's  call  to  preparedness  should  give  us  all  new  incentive  to  build  even  more 
rapidly  toward  a stronger,  sturdier  democracy  that  can  and  will  withstand  any 
challenge.  : • ' 

Our  present  agricultural  productivity  is  a great  source  of  national  strength. 

But  in  my  opinion,  agriculture's  role  in  the  present  world  struggle  goes  far 
beyond  the  ability  to  produce  in  abundance. 

Farming  as  a way  of  life  has  embedded  democracy's  roots  firmly  in  the 
American  soil.  Bown  through  our  history,  agriculture  always  has  made  and  is  ;stlll 
making  more  than  material  contributions  to  our  economy  and  our  national  strength. 
Ever  sincS  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  people  who  owned  and  tilled  their  own  soil 
have  contributed  a strong,  stabilizing  moral  influence  upon  our  national  life. 

Such  farmers  are  still  a solid  bul'wark  of  democracy  — a real  safeguard  against  the 
Inroads  of  ccanmunism  in  our  own  land. 

Our  family  farmers  particularly  represent  the  traditional,  American  pattern 
of  farming  that  is  democracy's  answer  to  Soviet  collectivism.  ' 
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In  a talk  yesterday  "before  the  Association  of  Land -Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  I expressed  the  "belief  that  we  should  encourage  all  Interested 
countries  in  every  way  we  can  to  adopt  the  democratic  principle  of  farm  ownership, 
making  it  possi"ble  for  landless  tenants  to  become  farm  owners. 

Unrest  in  ms-ny  parts  of  the  world  today  can  be  traced  to  Insecure  and 
inequitable  land  tenure.  Under  such  conditions,  farm  people  do  not  receive  an 
equitable  share  of  what  the  land  produces.  They  have  no  stake  in  the  land  upon 
which  they  toll.  Such  patterns  of  land  o^-merfihip  create  nothing  but  hopelessness 
among  peasants  who  work  the  soil,  and  make  them  an  easy  prey  for  communism’s 
glittering  false  lures. 

But  family  farming  and  family  farm  ownership  is  the  historic  American  pattern 
--  not  the  Soviet  pattern.  And  it  is  only  in  this  American  pattern  that  restless 
peasants  of  the  world  can  find  the  ray  of  hope  they  seek.  Widespread  land  owner- 
ship, security  of  tenure,  and  equitable  landlord- tenant  arrangements  are  all  part  of 
the  basic  fabric  of  democracy.  By  improving  the  economic  opportunities  for  family 
farmers  and  for  family  farm  ownership  we  offer  our  best  proof  of  the  right  to 
leadership  in  bohalf  of  farm  people  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  fully  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  our  family  farm  concept 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

Daniel  Webster  had  the  foresight  130  years  ago  to  give  this  warning,  and  I 
quote:  "The  freest  government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable  if 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  few 
hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  penniless." 

Webster  added:  "In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and 

see  their  neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be 
favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When  this  class  becomes 
numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and  is 
naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution. 
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Hiff  words-  are  bonie  out  today  by  events  abroad. 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  we  have  had  more  than  a century  of  experience  in 
meeting  such  problems  as  are  faced  by  the  farm  people  of  Asia,  the  Near  East, 

Africa,  South  America  — problems  of  land  tenure  and  ownership. 

Our  present  family  farm  system  didn't  Just  happen  by  accident.  It  has  been 
purposefully  created  by  our  Government's  land  policies  --  policies  motivated  in 
the  main  by  the  philosophy  of  ou?*  democracy’s  founders  and  early  leaders  that  the 
freehold  principle  was  essential  to  a strong  democracy. 

We  were  not  without  powerful  forces  who  felt  otherwise  and  would  have  con- 
centrated control  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few.  We  are  not  with- 
out them  today. 

But  the  philosophy  of  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  Webster  and  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  that  we  can  best  strengthen  democracy  by  multiplying  freeholders  has 
prevailed.  It  is  best  exemplified  in  our  Homestead  Act  of  1862  which  gave  family 
farms  freely  to  those  who  would  farm  them.  It  exists  in  our 'laws  and  our  thinking 
down  to  the  present  day.  . ' 

Operator  -ownership  of  family  farms  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  ' 
agricultural  policy  in  this  country.  Much  of  our  farm  legislation  has  been  enacted 
toward  that  objective.  But  we  do  not  draw  a hard  line  of  class  distinction  in  this 
'Country  between  tenant  farmers  and  farm  owners.  We  know  opportunity  must  always  be 
kept  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  that  adequate  oprportunity  must  exist  to 
climb  that  ladder  to  farm  ownership.  . So  we  have  to  consider  our  goal  in  its  broader 
setting  of  security  of  tenure,  whether  the  farm  is  owner  or  tenant -operated. 

If  they  are  going  to  farm  efficiently,  conserve  the  soil,  and  participate 
fully  in  civic,  community  and  public  affairs  that  are  a vital  part  of  democracy, 
farmers  must  have  a reasonable  security  in  their  tenure  and  equitable  treatment  in 
tenure  relations.  , : 
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We  have  strengthened  democracy  hy  encouraging  that  security  on  the  land. 

Our  record  of  family  farm  ownership,  and  opportunity  for  tenants  to  step  up 
the  ladder  to  farm  ownership,  Is  unequalled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

It  has  been  upon  this  family  farming  concept  that  the  real  strength  of 
American  agriculture  has  been  built.  ' 

VFe  must  preserve  that  pattern,  both  to  strengthen  democracy  at  home,  and  as 
an  example  for  the  world. 

In  the  world’s  ideological  struggle,  our  family  farm  tradition  has  become  an 
important  weapon  in  the  moral  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Let's  make  sure  the  weapon  is  strong. 

It's  a good  time  for  us  to  take  a soul-searching  look  at  ourselves  --  to 
look  for  all  possible  improvements  in  our  own  situation. 

Are  we  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  increase  opportunities  for  farm  ownership 
and  to  preserve  the  family  farm  tradition? 

Are  we  really  practicing  what  we  preach? 

There  are  a few  dlstrubing  signs  on  our  own  horizon.  Although  on  a 
statistical  basis  farm  ownership  has  made  rapid  gains  during  the  last  decade,  much 
of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  establishment  of  small  part-time  farms,  and  .• 
even  rural  residences  near  our  large  cities-  Recently  we  have  been  hearing  reports 
of  heavy  purchasing  of  farms  by  nonfarmers,  and  of  rapid  increases  in  land  values. 
Such  developments  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  young  men  to  get  started  in 
farming.  The  present  high  investment  costs  for  land,  buildings,  machinery  and 
livestock  tend  to.  limit  rather  than  encourage  expansion  of  the  family  farming 
tradition,  and  shift  agriculture  further  into  the  realm  of  big  business. 

All  of  our  great  farm  organizations  are  strongly  committed  to  the  family  farm 
principle.  It  is  part  of  the  historic  tradition  of  the  Grange.  Our  Government 
has  long  recognized  that  preservation  of  the  family  farm  concept  best  serves  the 
Nation’s  interest. 
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But  it's  time  .to  prove  still  further  our  right  to  world  leadership  in  this 
fundamental  field  of  equitable  utilization  of  the  land  for  human  benefit. 

It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  be  thinking  about  how  we  can  make  further  advances 
toward  the  goal  of  family  farm  Qwnershlp.>.  and  how  we^  can  best  preserve  the  family 
farm  ownership,  that  now  exists  as  a cornerstone  of  pur  democracy.  : ' 

, I believe  that  more  can  be  done  and  that,  more .must  be  done. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Depart^nt  of  Agriculture  may  be  able  to  great- 
ly improve  its  services  to  family  farmers.. of  the  United  States  . I-  believe  that  by 
so  doing  we  can  strengthen  democracy.,at.. home,  and  by  our  example  contribute  greatly 
to  democracy's  Influence  throughout , the  rest  of  the  world.  • 

Toward  that  basic  objective,  the  Department  has  already  taken  preliminary 
steps  to  embark  upon  an  dntenslfied  program  during  the  mpntha  ahead  to  secure  still 
further  the  family  farm's  position,  as  a fundamental  institution  in  our  democracy. 

I believe. we  should  earnestly  endeavor:  first,  to  develop  and  put  into 

operation  such  changes  as  are  possible  under  existing  legislation  .in  the  Depart- 
ment’s policies,  programs,  and  procedures  that  would  result  in  improving  our 
services  to  family  farms  and  farm  families;  and  second,  to  develop  and  have 
available  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  existing  legislation  that  would  allow  the  Department  of  Agri- 
farm 

culture  to  Improve  still  further  its  services  to  family  farms  and/families . Con- 
sideration could  also  well  be  given  similar  steps  that  would  enable  the  land-grant 
colleges  to  expand  their  contribution  in  this  field. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  an  undertaking  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  detailed 
study  not  only  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges,  but  by  each  of  the  farm  organizations,  by  state  and  county 
USDA  councils,  and  by  state  and  county  PMA  and  FHA  committees  in  order  to  develop 
sound  recommendations  crystallizing  the  thinking  of  American  agriculture  all  the 
way  from  its  grass  roots  to  the  top  of  its  organized  leadership. 
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Our  end  goal  is  the  strengthening  of  democracy  through  the  most  effective 
service  to  the  family  farm. 

Rather  than  starting  with  preconceived  ideas  of  the  best  path  to  pursue, 

I believe  the  challenge  of  finding  that  path  must  be  shared  by  agriculture  as  a 
\7hole,  if  we  hope  to  achieve  the  unity  of  effort  so  necessary  to  reach  our  goal. 

Of  course,  there’s  more  than,  moral  Justification  to  such  a campaign,  for 
preservation  of  the  family  farm  pattern.  There's  economic  Justification,  too. 

Now,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  agriculture  is  being  put  to  test  to 
meet  the  Nation’s  expanding  needs  for  production.  Our  abundant  production,  is 
essential  to  the  Nation' s.  preparedness,  and  it  is  essential  to  help  fight  the 
economic  spiral  of  inflation. 

Our  hope  for  expanding  production,  rests  with  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
all  farmers  and  farming  units,  but  more  particiilarly  among  smaller  farming  units 
now  producing  less  efficiently  than  is  possible.  As  we  enter  a large-scale  pre- 
paredn.ess  program,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  all  of  our  resources,  An.d  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  overlook  the  potential  contributions  of  additional  thousands  of  small 
farmers  who  could  greatly  increase  their  output  of  farm  commodities  if  furnished 
with  the  n.ecessary  credit,  farming  and  farm  management  guidance,  and  whatever  else 
It  may  take  to  bring  them  fully  into  the  productive  pattern  of  the  efficient, 
family -type  American  farm. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  talking  about  greater  efforts  to  strengthen,  the 
family  farm,  we  are  talking  about  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  bulk  of  all 
American,  farmers,  not  Just  those  in.  the  lowest  income  brackets. 

Let  us  press  forvmrd  together  with  a well-rounded  program  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  family  farms  of  America,  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Grange's  avowed 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  conmunism  — opposition  which  your  late  National 
Master  reavowed  again,  in.  ringing  terms  in  his  last  address  to  this  body.  The 
Grange  is  a farming  fraternity  which  is  pre-eminently -an  organization  of  family 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  By  strengthening  the  foundation  of  those 
farms,  by  giving  them  greater  opportunity  to  produce  for  freedon,  by  setting  them 
forward  as  an.  example  for  freemen  all  over  the  world,  we  will'  continue  to  prove  that 
America  can.  and  will  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  for  which  all  free 
nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  us, 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  . be  . here  with  you  in  Bl  emarcki.  I . like  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  Farmers  Union  ..conventions,.  ,, You  represent  democracy  in  its  truest  sense 
--a  vital  force  of  teamwork  among  individuals  with  deep-rooted  convictions,  work- 
ing constantly  for  the  common  .objective  of  human  bettennent. 

I have,  always  been  a firm  believer  .in  the  underlying-:  principles  upon  which 
the  Farmers  Union  was  founded,  and  has.  sipce  grown  in t a one  of  our, great  agricultural 
institutions.  They  are  really  the  same  basic  principles  of  democracy  itself  --  the 
principles  of  equality  and  human  Justice  .for  all.  < You  have  exemplified  that  by  your 
historic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  family  farmer  and  the  low-income  farmer.  You 
have  always  looked  beyond  a strictly  material  concept  in  agriculture.  You  are  con- 
cerned with  it  as  a way  of  life,;  an.d  a bulwark  of-  democracy.  You  have,  shown  you 
understand  the  vital  link  between  land  and  liberty.  ' ''  " 

Fortunately,  you  have  capable  leadership  that  exemplifies  those  very 
principles.  , ,i  , • , - • •:!■■■  ■ 

Agriculture  and  the  Nation  needs  leader^ahip  of  such  men  as  your  own  Glenn 
Talbott,  and  Bill  Thatcher,  and  Jim  Patton.  They  are  unique-' in  foresight,  and  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.,  I am  proud  to  count  such  able  men  as  my  friends. 
We  need  more  of  that  kind  of  dynamic  leadership  for  progress  among  men  who 
sincerely  believe  in  putting  the  principles  of  democracy  to  wnrk  for  farm  people. 

You  can  well  be  proud  of  thie  aggressive  stand  your  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
has  always  taken  in  support  of  tJiqse  principles,  and  the  progressive  leadership  it 
has  provided  and  is  still  providing  in  their  behalf. 

. (more) 
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Your  able  national  president  called  upop  you  Thursday  to  rededicate  yourselves 
to  the  basic  principles  of  your  organization. 

That’s  good  advice  for  all  of  us,,  In  these  grave  times,  we  must  cling  firmly 
to  the  basic  principles  that  have  become  our  heritage  in  this  great  democracy.  We 
must  not  let  the  very  real  threat  of  our  time  be  distorted  by  narrow-mindedness  into 
destroying, at  heme  the  freedom  we  are  fighting  to  save  for  the  world,  or  even  under- 
mine -and  -‘weaken  the  principles  of  human  Justice  upon  which  that  freedom  has  been 
founded.  ; L • ‘ 

We  must  instead  reaffirm  our  faith  in  these  basic  concepts  of  democracy,  and 
re-examine  our .present  situation  to  see  how  well  we  are  putting  into  practice  the 

N, 

ideals  that  we  are  upholding  to  the  world  as  the  true  basis  of  a sound -and  lasting 
peace,  .among  all.  mlnklnd. 

* 

The  troubled  world  is  crying  out  for  sound  guidance  today  — guidance  and 

example'.  We.  are  all  challenged  by  that  cry.  :■ 

of 

But  it  is  only  rightness.  ;/  principles,  and  willingness  to  exemplify  such 
principles  by  constructive  action,  that  entitle  any  nation  to  assume  world' leader- 
ship. Military  power  or  the  prestige  of  wealth  alone  is  not. enough.  We  must' have 
the  strength  of  a solid  moral  foundation.  Doxm  through  the  course  of  history,  false 
leadership  Ignoring  such  foundations  and  relying  instead  upon  might  and  privilege 
and  conquest  to  perpetuate  itself  has  always  eventually  collapsed  and  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  usueilly  leaving  a harsh  human  toll  in  its  wake. 

. We  have  in  this  country  the  heritage  of  a firm  moral; foundation.  We  hold  the 
principles  of  equality  and  human  Justice  upon  which  our  democracy  was  fo'onded  to  be 
God-given,  beyond  the  right  of  man  to  take  away.  • ■ 

But  how  well  we  exemplify  those  principles,  not  how  loudly  we  preach  them, 
may  decide  the  course  of  the  Ideological  conflict  confronting  the  world  today. 

(more)  ‘ 
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We  must  understaind  that  the  real  war  ve' face  is  a battle  for  the  minds  of 
mankind.  It  is  not  a battle  that  can  be  won  by  bullets  and  bombs  alone.  It  is  not 
a battle  in  which  We  can  put  our  entire  reliance  upon  military: superiority.. 

For  it  is  a battle  that  goes  on  fe^rdless  of  whetter  war  in  a military  sense 
fluctuates  between  "cold*’  and  "hot"  --  and  In  which  the  balance  of  power  rests  upon 
the  decisions  of  vast  numbers  of  people 'throu^out  the  world  who  have  not  yet 
finally  aligned  themselves  with  any  Cause.  It  is  a continuing  struggle,,  now  •.  , 
approaching  a showdown  from  which  we  certainly  cannot  retreat; 

Land  and  liberty  are  treated  by 'total! tarlans  as  pawns  in  that  struggle. 

But  we  must  realize  that  land,  and  how  it  is  used,  can  be  a powerful-weapon  for 
liberty.  • :■  , . ■ ... 

In  these  grave  times,  American  agriculture 's.  first  concern  is  our  own. Nation's 
preparedness  and  security,  ’■  '■  ■■  ' 

Whatever  lies  ahead'  in ' the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  world,  American  agri- 
culture stands  ready  and  able’ to  contribute  its  utmost  to  our  Nation 's- strength. 

Our  econcmic  strength  is  the' real  backbone  of  our  military  strength.  We  know 
we  must  keep  our  economy  strong  --  and  we  know,  too,  that  we  can't  long  maintain  a 
strong  economy  without  strength  and  stability  in  agriculture.  ^ 

Our  present  agricultural  productivity  is  a great  source  of • national, strength. 
But  in  my  opinion,  agriculture's  role  in  the  present  world  struggle  goes  far 
beyond  the  ability  to  produce  in  abundance. 

Farming  as  a way  of  life  has  embedded- democracy 's  roots  firmly  in  the  American 
soil,  Bown  through  our  history,' agriculture  always  has  made  and  is  still  making 
more  than  material  contributions  to  our  economy  and  our  national  strength.  Ever 
since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  people  who  owned  and  tilled  their  own  soil  have 
contributed  a strong,  stabilizing  moral  influence  upon  our  national  life.  Such 
farmers  are  still  a solid  bulwark  of  democracy  --  a real  safeguard  against  the  in- 
roads of  communism  in  our  own  land. 


(more ) 
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Our  family  farmers  particularly  represent  the  traditional,  American  pattern 
of  farming  that  is  democracy’s  answer  to  Soviet  collectivism.  • , 

Through  your  efforts  in  the  Farmers  Union  you  have  long  shown  you  know  that 
is  true.  But  there  are  still  others  upon  whom  that  fact  must  be  impressed. 

In  a talk  Thursday  before  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  I expressed  the  belief  that  we  should  encourage  all  interested 
countries  in  every  way  we  can  to  adopt  the  democratic  principle  of  farm  ownership, 
making  it  possible  for  landless  tenants  to  become  farm  owners. 

In  another  talk  yesterday  before  the  National  Grange  convention  I went  a 
step  further 'in  applying  that  principle  to,  ourselves  --  by,  calling  for  a search  for 
ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen  democracy  at  home  as  well  as  throughout  the  world 
by^  strengthening  the  family  farm. 

I want  to  re-emphasize  that  call  to  you  here  today.  I know  that  the  family 
farm  concept  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  you  in  the  Farmers  Union.  But  there 
is  now  perhaps  more  than  ever  before  an  Urgent; need  to  work  toward  bringing  that 
concept  of  American  agriculture  close  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  everyone. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  a continuing  source  of  hope  to  others,  democracy  must 
continue  to  advance  in  America.  And  family  farming  must  continue  strong  here  if 
the  principle  of  family  farming  is  to  be  the  center  of  hope  in  the  world-wide 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  vast  numbers  of  landless,  hungry  and  despairing 
peasants  are  stirring  with  the  inherent  desire  for  self -betterment  through  social 
revolt.  They  are  looking  for  any  change  that  kindles  hope.  But  too  often  they  are 
grasping  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Most  of  such  unrest  throughout  the  world  today  can  be  traced  to  Insecure  and 
inequitable  land  tenure.  Under  such  conditions,  farm  people  do  not  receive  an 
equitable  share  of  what  the  land  produces ; they  have  no  stake  in  the  land  upon  which 
they  toil.  Such  patterns  of  land  ownership  create  nothing  but  hopelessness  among 
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peasants  wjio  work  the,  soil,  .and: make:  them  an  easjr  prey:. for  communism's  glittering 

false  lures.  ^ ^ ^ -r,  •/■■■=,■ 

But  family  farming  and  family  farm  ownership  is  the  historic  American  pattern 

— not  the  Soviet ' pattern;  And  it  is  only  in  this  American  pattern  that  restless 

peasants  of  the  world  .can  find  the  ray  of  hope  they  seek.  Widespread  land ' ownership , 

security  of  tenure,  and  equitable  landlord-tenant  arrangements  are  all  part  of  the 

basic,  fabric  of  democracy...  By  improving  the  economic  opportunities  for  family 

farmers  and  for  family  farm  ownership,  we  offer  our  best  proof  of  the  right  to 

to 

leadership  in  behalf  of  farm  people  throughout  the  world  --  leadership  /land  and 


liberty..  ;.v  ■ . , • 

We  must  fully  recognize  the;  fundamental  Importance  of  oiiir  family  farm  concept 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

Daniel  Webster  had  the  foresight  130  years  ago  to  give  this  warning,  and  I 
quote:-  "The  freest  government , if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable" if 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  few 
hands,  and  to  render  th©  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  penniless." 

Webster  added:  ,"In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and 
see  their  neighbors;  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be 
favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When  this  class  becoimes 
numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and 
is  naturally  ready/-  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution." 

His  words  are  borne  out  today  by  events  abroad. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  have  had  more  than  a century  of  experience  in 
meeting  with  such  problems  as  are  faced  by  the  farm  people  of  Afeia,  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  South  America  --  problems  of  land  tenure  and  ownership. 

Our  present  family  farm  system  didn’t  Just  happen  by  accident,  it  has  been 
purposefully  created  by  our  Government's  land  policies  --  policies  motivated  In  the 
main  by  the  philosophy  of  our  democracy's  founders  and  early  leaders  that  the  free- 
hold principle  was  essential  to  a strong  democracy. 
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Wa  w6re  not  without  powerful  forces  who  felt  otherwise,  and  would  have  con-  . 
centrated  control  of  the  land  In  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few.  We  are  not  with- 
out them  today,  - - . - , 

But  the  philosophy  of  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  Webster,  and  Thomas r 
Hart^'Benton  that ‘ we  can  best  strengthen,  democracy  by  multiplying  freeholders  has 
prevailed.  It  was  early  exemplified  in  our  Homestead  Act  of  1862  which  gave  family 
farms  fredly  * to  those ‘who  would  farm  them.  It -exists  in  our  laws  and  our  thinking 
down  to  the  present  day,  ‘ 


Operator-ownership  of - family  farms,  has  long  been  one-  of  the  chief  goals  of 

agricultural  policy  in  this  country.  Much  of  our  farm  legislation  has  been  enacted 

toward  that  objective.  But  we  do  not  drdw.  a hard- line  of - class  distinction  In  this 

country  between  tenant  farmers  and  farm  owners.  We  know  opportunity  must  always 

be  kept -open  at  the  bottcm  6f  the  ladder,  and  that  adequate -opportunity  must  exist 

to  climb  that  ladder  to  farm  ownership:  So; we  have  come  to  consider  our  goal  In  its 

broader  setting -of  security  of  tenure , ; whether  the  farm  is  owner  or  tenant -operated. 

If  they  are  going  to  -farm  efficiently,  conserve  the  soil,  and  participate 

fully  in  civic,  community  and  public  affairs  that  are  a vital  part  of  democracy, 

farmers  must  have  a -reasonable  security- -in  their  tenure. and  equitable  treatment  in  ^ 

tenure  relations*  . ■ : - , - 

We  have  strengthened’  democracy  by  encouraging  that  security  on  the  land. 

Our  record  of  fauiily 'faim  ownership^-  and  opportunity  for  tenants  to  step  up 

the  ladder  to  farm  ownership,  is  not  exceeded  and  perhaps  unequalled  anywhere  in  the 

world.  ' ■ ■ - •'  • V;  ^ ■ ■ 

' It  has  been  upon  thls~ family  farming  concept  that’  the  real  strength  of 

American  agriculture  has  been  built  . -,  * ; . : ’ -i. 

We  must  preserve  that  pattern,  both  to  strengthen  democracy  at  home,  and  as 

an  example  for  .the  world..  • - • ••  / 

In  the  World's  ideological  struggle,  our  family -farm  tradition  has  become  an 

important  weapon  in  the  moral  arsenal  of  democracy.  ■ . - 
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Let’s  niake  sure  the  weapon  Is  adequate.  ■ 

It's  a good  time  for  us  to  take  a soul-searching  look  at  ourselves  — to  look 
for  all  possible  improvemehts  In  our  own  situation.  - 

Are  we  doing  all  that' can  be  done  to  increase  opportunities  for  farm  ownership, 
and  to  preserve' the  family  farm  tradition?.-  . 

Are  we  really  practicing  what  we  preach? 

There  are  a few  disturbing  signs  on  our  own  horizon.  Although  on  a sta,t  1st  leal 
basis  farm  ownership  has  made  rapid  gains  during  the  last  decade,  much  of  the  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  establishment  of  small. part-time  farms,  and  even  rural 
residences  hear  our  large  cities.  Recently  we  have  been  hearing  reports  of  heavy 
purchasing  of  farms  by  nohfarmers,  and  of  rapid  increases  in  land  values.  Such 
developments  tend" to  make  it  more  difficult  for  young  men -to  get  started  in  farming. 
The  present  high  Investment  cost  for  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  livestock  tend 
to  limit  rather  than  encourage  expansion  of  the  f ami ly^  .farming  tradition,  and  shift 
agriculture  further  into  the  realm  of  big  business. 

All  of  .’  our  great  farm  organizations  are  strongly  committed  to  the  f^lly  farm 
principle.  The  Farmers  Union  has  made  it  the  very  basis  of  its  effprts.to  aid 
agriculture.  Our  Government  has  long  recognized  that  preservation  of  the  family 
farm  concept  best  serves  the  Nation’s  interest.- 

But  it’s  time  to  prove  still  further  our  right  to  world  leadership  In  this 
fundamental  field  of  equitable  utilization  of  the  land  for  human  benefit  --to 
exemplify  by  action  Our  knowledge  of  the  link  between  land  and  liberty. 

It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  be  thinking  about  how  we  can  make  further  advances 
toward  the  goal  of  family  farm  ownership > and  how  we  can  best  preserve  the  family 
farm  ownership  that  now  exists  as  a cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 

I believe  that  more  can  be  done,  and  that  more  must  be  done. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  able  to  great- 
ly Improve  its  services  to  family  farmers  of  the  United  States.  I believe  that  by 
. ..  . ■ (more)  USDA  2786-50-7 , 
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00  doing  we  can  strengthen  democracy  at  home,  and  by’  our  example  contribute  greatly 
to  democracy's  Influence  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Toward  that  basic  objective,  the  Department  has  already  taken  preliminary 
step6  to  embark  upon  an  Intensified  program  during  the  months  ahead  to  secure 
still  further  the  family  farm's  position  as  a fundamental  institution  in  our 
democracy. 

I believe  we  should  ee:rneBtly  endeavor:  first,  to  develop  and  put  into  opera- 

tion such  changes  as  are  possible  under  existing  legislation  in  the  Department's 
policies,  programs  and  procedures  that  would  result  in  improving  our  services  to 
family  farms  and  farm  families;  and,  second,  to  develop  and  have  available  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a comprehensive  set  of  recommendations  for  changes 

in  existing  legislatioli  that  would  authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  im- 

farm 

prove  still  further  its  services  to  family  farms  and/families.  Consideration  could 
also  well  be  given  similar  steps  that  would  enable  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
expand  their  contributions  in  this  field. 

It  is  an  undertaking  in  which  I will  ask  for  the  copperatlon  of  all  the  major 
farm  organizations. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  undertaking  of  such  major  importance  as  to  call  for 
detailed  study  not  only  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  various  state  departments  of  agriculture,  and  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  each  of  the  farm  organizations,  but  also  by  state  and  county  IKDA  councils, 
and  by  state  and  county  PMA  and  FHA  committees  in  order  to  develop  sound  recommenda- 
tions crystaliitiigg  the  thinking  of  American  agriculture  all  the  way  from  its 
grassroots  to  the  top  of  its  organized  leadership. 

Our  end  goal  is  the  strengthening  of  democracy  through  the  most  effective 
service  to  the  family  farm. 

Rather  than  starting  with  preconceived  ideas  of  the  best  path  to  pursue,  I 

believe  the  challenge  of  finding  that  path  must  be  shared  by  agriculture  as  a whole 

if  we  hope  to  achieve  the  unity  of  effort  so  necessary  to  reach  our  goal. 
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Of  course,  there’s  'inore’^tHa^^'l^^  justification  ;to  suich  a -campaign  for  pre- 
servation of  the  family  farm  ^^at-tenS.'- There' 's  economic  .iustific a ti on,  too. 

Once  again,  agriculture  it  liein'g  put  -feb  test  to  meet' the:- Nat  ion’s  expanding 
needs  for  production. 

Our  abundant  production  is  essential  to  the  Nation’s  preparedness,  and.it  is 
essential  to  help  fight  the  bconomic  spiral  of  inflation. 

Our  hope  for  expanding  production  rests  with  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
all  farmers  and  farming  units",  but  more  particularly  among  smaller- farming  units 
now  producing  less  efficiently  than  is  possible.  As  we  enter  a large-scale  pre- 
paredness program,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  all  of  our  resources.  And  we 
certainly  cannot  overlook  the  potential  contributions  of  additional  thousands  of 
small  farmers  who  could  greatly  increase  their  output  of  farm  commodities  if 
furnished  with  the  necessary  credit,  farming  and  management  guidance,  and  whatever 
else  it  may  take  to  bring  them  fully  into  the  productive  pattern  of  the  efficient 
American  family  fam.. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  talking  about  greater  efforts  to.  strengthen  the 
family  farm,  we  are  talking  about  efforts  in  behalf  of'  the  great  bulk  of  all 
American  farmers,  not  just  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets.  * 

And  let  me  emphasize,  too,  that  a well-rounded  program  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  family  farms  of  America  must  eventually  embrace  adequate  price  and 
income  stabilization,  conser-vatiori  of  our  resources,  and  improved  aid  to  low- 
income  farmers  as  well  as  credit  and  tenure-relations  assistance.* 

For  all  of  these,  the  search  for  improvement  must  go  on.  Sut  throughout 
such  a search  we  can  and  must  keep  our  sights  on  the  basic  concept  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  traditional  American  pattern  of  family  faming. 

It  can  be  both  the  starting  point  and  the  final  goal;  the  search  for  -wnays 
and  means  to  reach  that  goal  must  cover  the  widest  possible  range  in  between. 
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• The  Nation’s  call  -for  preparedness  has  confronted  agriculture  with  new  . 
demands  and  new  problems.  But  we  must  recognize  in  the  same  brea-^h  that  many 
problems  of  the  'past  are  still  with  us;.  The  urgent  demands  for -greater  production 
has  released  the  tightening  grip  of  the  price -and-income  problem  which  was 
squeoBing  farmers:  in  many  lines  right  up  bo  it  he,  bay  the  communist  aggressors 
chose  to  unleash  their  attack  .in  Korea.  :But,our  memories  should  be  long  enough 
to  warn  us  that,  for  many  oommodities  and  for  many  producers,  this  is  a temporary 
reprieve  before  the  ineti table  adjustment  which  always  fqllows  times  like  the 
present.'  ■ o ■ 

Thes  e,  ptroblems  ;pose -very  real  questions  ^ and  . they  require  realistic  answers 
for  tha  present  and  for  . the  future*  Some  , are  urgently  connected  with  the 
immediate  production  goals.-. of  the  Nation’s  preparedness- program,  but  others  are 
connected  with  the  kind  of  protection  farmers  are  going  to  get  later*. 

Only  by  reaching  .the.-: right  answers  can  we  be  sure  that  farmers  will  go  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  undertake  the  primary  task  of  lifting  production  in  pace 
with  requirements*':  . .j  -■  , 

None  . of  uS:  can  sidestep  responsibility  fo.r'--objective  cooperation  in  the 
continuing  search  for  the -most  appropriate  ways  and  means  of;making  the  , Nation’s 
farm  program  fulfil  the  Nation’s  needs*-:. 

As '..I  have  said/many,,  many,  times,  I am  interested  in  just  one  thing;.  Finding 
real  answeirs-to  the  real  problems  w^e  repognize--answers  that  are  acceptable  to. 
fanners  and  the  general  public. 

If  cne  suggestion  can  be  betteredi-let  ,’s  .find;  the  better  answer.  But,  let  us 
not  close  our  eyes  to  our  problems  .and  pur  minds., to  ideas  simply  because  we  find 
no  easy  answers.  , -i  ..•>■ 

: The  search:  is  not  ' a matter  of  agriculture  ’s  material  -welfare  alone.  It  is 
a matter  of  strengthening-  our  democracy  at  a time  it  needs , its  utmost  strength,  and 
presenting  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  greatest  proof  that  democratic  principles. 
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inoluding  free  enterprise,  really  work  for  the  benefit  of  farm  people* 

We  can  best  do  that  ly  pressing  foinward  together  with  the  concept  of 
family  farming  foremost  in  our  minds* 

I am  confident  the  Farmers  Union  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation  will  enlist 
wholeheartedly  in  an  all-out  fight  to  preserve  the  family  farm  as  our  freehold  of 
freedom# 

By  strengthening  the  foundation  of  those  farms,  by  giving  them  greater 
opportunity  to  produce  for  freedom,  by  setting  them  forward  as  an  example  for 
free  men  all  over  the  world,  we  can  forge  ever  more  solidly  the  bonds  that  link 
land  with  liberty* 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  y 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

/f5f;3 

P 7-5^  HEKtSPEERlO  STREKGTE  THEOUOE  A MOTUALLY  PE06PEROUS  ACSICDIITURE 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Brannan,  United  S 
] Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  U.  S. 

V } Fourth  Inter -American  Conference  on  Agriculture  and 
V ^ Latin  American  Regional  Meeting  of  th©  U.N.  Food  and 
ture  Organization,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  at  ^ P.M«, 

December  19^0 » 

The  first  of  my  pleasant  assignments  at  this  Inter -American  Conference  and 
this  FAO  meeting  Is  to  bring  you  the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  Truman  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  sincere  hope 
for  successful  conferences,  which  will  bear  good  fruit  In  all  the  Americas  for 
years  to  cone. 

Both  personally  and  officially,  I feel  It  Is  a great  privilege  to  be  here 
with  you  and  to  have  the  honor  of  representing  my  country  at  this  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture  and  this  Second  Latin  American  Regional  Meeting 
of  the  U.  N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  We  of  the  United  States  believe  It 
is  good  that  these  two  meetings  are  being  held  simultaneously. 

I wish  to  express  thanks  and  appreciation  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  for  the  wonderful  hospitality  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay. 

It  Is  evident  already  that  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  spared  no  effort  to 
' provide  for  the  needs  and  conveniences  that  help  to  assure  a successful  conference. 

Let  me  also  say  for  all  of  us  that  we  are  enjoying  the  beauty  of  this  city, 
this  country  and  of  the  other  countries  are  have  seen  on  our  Journey,  I am  sure  all 
of  us  would  like  to  have  unlimited  time  for  traveling  and  getting  better  acquainted 
In  each  American  country.  Each  of  our  countries  is  so  Important  to  each  other 
country  and  to  the  whole  group  that  the  desire  for  better  acquaintance  and  under- 
standing Is  deeply  felt. 

29^4  (Agriculture,  Washington)  (more) 
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The  characteristically  friendly  atmosphere  of  this  occasion  Is  another 
reason  for  our  feeling  glad  to  have  a part  In  these  sessions.  It  Is  In  such  an 
atmosphere  --  the  product  of  good  will  among  all  present  --  that  the  most  worth- 
while things  can  he  accomplished. 

In  the  deepest  sense,  it  is  the  hope  of  accomplishment  that  accounts  chiefly 
for  one's  gratification  In  having  a part  in  an  event  such  as  this. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I have  so  long  believed  so  wholeheartedly  In  the  Pan- 
American  principle  --  In  the  bond  of  the  Americas  --  that  I find  deep  satisfaction 
In  taking  part  In  this  and  all  other  work  which  Is  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
our  mutual  Interests  and  seeks  to  promote  them. 

The  fact  that  much  of  oiir  work  here  deals  with  technical  subject  matter  does 
not  moan  that  It  lacks  In  Immediate  significance  to  the  peoples  we  represent.  On 
thq^ontrary,  It  Is  all  the  more  significant  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  be 
dealing  with  specific  fields  of  scientific  knowledge  and  types  of  action  which 
offer  practical  benefit  to  Individuals  and  nations. 

We  can  proceed  In  this  practical  way  because  general  understandings  already 
exist  and  have  existed  for  a long  time.  The  solid  foundation  on  which  we  bull^  Is 
our  recognition  of  the  fact  that.  In  many  fundamental  respects,  the  Interests  of 
one  American  country  are  the  Interests  of  all  the  American  countries  and,  likewise, 
that  the  Interests  of  all  are  the  Interests  of  each. 

For  the  United  States,  let  me  say  that  we  proceed  from  the  conviction  that 
our  bond  with  our  American  neighbors  is  unsurpassed  In  Importance.  All  nations 
have  or  should  have  mutual  Interests  with  the  entire  family  of  nations  and  with 
Individuals  and  groups  within  that  family.  All  of  us  are  thinking  In  global  as 
well  as  In  regional  terms.  But  realism  as  well  as  Idealism  requires  us,  I believe, 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  mutual  Interests  of  all  the  Americas, 

(more) 
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Thl&  Is  tru®  whether  our  Immsdlato  concom  is  depression,  war,  postwar 
adjustasont,  or  --  as  It  is  today  --  tho  aggression  of  International  CGaanunlsm, 

The  first  of  those  Inter-Anrorlcan  Conferences  on  Agriculture  was  hold  In 
time  of  depression  — 1930.  The  United  States  Secreteury  of  /grlculture  who 
addressed  that  Conference  observed  that  the  meeting  marked  tho  100th  anniversary 
of  tho  first  international  gathering  of  American  States,  and  ho  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  lead  to  permanent  cooperation  among  the  American  republics  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  In  pointing  to  the  need  for  such  cooperation,  he  made  this 
statement;  "Civilization. . .has  not  yet  found  the  means  of  making  its  greatest,  its 
most  necessary  and  its  most  vital  industry  profitable.  Far  from  it.  Nearly  every 
nation  on  earth  has  its  farm  problem.  Throughout  the  world,  agriculture  is  a 
depressed  Industry. " 

Ho  wont  on  to  say:  ■ "The  world-wide  depression  in  agriculture  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  think  exclusively  of  our  own  country  In  overcoming  the  depres- 
sion. Although  we  are,  by  virtue  of  the  inevitable  facts  of  International  life, 
ccmpotltors,  we  are  also,  and  first  of  all,  friends  --  wo  seek  a higher  degree  of 
prosperity  for  our  farmers,"  That  ends  the  quotation  from  1930. 

The  second  of  these  conferences  was  held  in  time  of  war  — 19^2.  Tho 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  spoke  at  that  conference  addressed  him- 
self to  two  questions;  First:  "What  must  agriculture  do  to  assure  and  hasten 

victory?"  And  second;  "How  can  we  best  lay  the  foundations  of  a post-war 
agricultural  economy,  a plan  for  better  living  standards  in  every  country,  and 
for  healthy  trade  relationships  ^^ng  ourselves  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world?" 

The  most  convenient  way  to  recall  the  problems  of  that  day  is  to  repeat  a 
few  mere  sentences  from  the  same  address.  I am  quoting: 

"This  is  a war  of  resources;  Men,  materials  and  manufacturing  capacity. 

Our  hemisphere  has  contributed  fighting  men  and  will  contribute  more.  But  we  are 
also  the  supply  base  for  all  tho  United  Nations.  They  depend  upon  us  for  weapons, 

(more)  IBM  2893-50-3  ‘ 


for  rav  materialB, ‘ for" ships,  for  medical  supplies,  and  for  food.  Every  nation  In 
this  hemisphere,  from  Canada  to  Chile  and  Argentina,  Is  supplying  essential  cooimodl 
ties  to  the  United  Nations . 

"But  there  are  many  serious  deficits.  Including  some  agricultural  products 


"Yet  at  the  same  time  our  hemisphere  is  faced  with  surpluses  of  vheat, 
cotton,  coffee  and  other  basic  crops,.,, The  pre-var  surpluses  are  Increasing,  and 
there  are  new  wartime  surpluses.”  . ' 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  talk  came  a plea  for  postwar  planning.  Quoting: 
^*Togethor  we  can  map  out  a future  for  agriculture,  a future  of  progress  and 
economic  well-being.  Ve  can  offer  to  our  peoples  and  those  of  other  lands  a better 
way  of  living.  In  fact,  we  must  do  so,  for 'our  war  effort  depends  upon  It.  The 
willingness  of  free  people  to  fight  for  a better  future  Is  the  strongest  weapon  of 
the  United  Nations."  End  of  quotation. 

The  third  of  these  Inter-American  Conferences  was  held  In  the  sunaner  of  19^' 
The  Axis  forces  in  Europe  had  capitulated^  and  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  army 
was  Imminent,  That  time  Is  sufficiently  near  that  I shall  not  draw  upon •records 
to  refresh  our  memories.  The  Conference  devoted  major  attention,  of  course,  to  the 
problem  of  postwar  adjustment,  particularly  to  the  need  for  expanded  trade  andl  '’ 
Increased  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities.  " i'- 

Now  the 'Fourth  Conference  Is  being  held.  We  of  the  Americas  are  united  in 
desire  and  In  effort  toward  the  primary  objective  of  all  peoples  In  all  ages  --'a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  But  our  desires  and  efforts  are  being  thwarted  by  Inter- 
national communism.  ' v • ■ 

It  has  taken  China  Into  Its  tl^t  grip.  Only  the  United  Nations  military'* 
action  has  stemmed  Its  aggression  In  Korea.  Dangerous  events  are  taking  place  In 
■various  other  quarters. 

The  peace  loving  nations  find  'it  necessary  to  build  up  their  military  power, 

te  mobilize  armies.  Industries,  agriculture. 
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Ag  the  individual  plonoerg  on  the  frontiers  of  many  countries  have  done,  our 
nations  today  find  It  necessary  to  carry  a musket  In  one  hand  and  do  the  forward- 
looking  l^ork  of  civilization  with  the  other. 

Agriculture,  as  we  very  well  know,  has  a vital  role  to  play  both  in  build- 
ing military  strength  and  In  providing  for  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

Basic  Improvements  In  our  agriculture  have  been  the  goal  of  each  of  these 
Conferences  — In  depression,  In  war.  In  postwar  adjustment,  and  now  In  this 
strange  period  In  whlch^here  are  unprecedented  reasons  for  both  hope  and  dread. 

We  continue  to  seek  basic  Improvements  in  our  agriculture  because  we  know, 
although  we  do  not  always  put  the  thought  Into  words,  that  the  hope  of  a better 
life  Is  in  no  small  measure  the  hope  for  enough  food  for  all  people  --  enough  food 
and  other  farm  ^oducts,  efficiently  produced,  properly  distributed,  and  returning 
to  the  producer  and  his  family  an  equitable  level  of  living. 

In  our  discussions  of  scientific  agricultural  techniques,  those  goals  are 
not  often  stated  but  they  are  Implicit. 

Today,  In  sharper  focus  perhaps  than  ever  before,  we  see  the  farming  family 
as  the  key  to  the  future. 

In  democracy,  the  farm  families  are  naturally  among  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  But  we  know  from  observation  that  where  governments 
have  overlooked  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  farm  people,  communist  propaganda  has 
won  adherents  with  its  false  promises  of  giving  the  peasants  the  land  oiT^hlch  they 
toll,  even  though  such  propaganda  is-  entirely  misleading  and  cruel. 

Communism  never  has  stood  for  and  never  Intends  to  stand  for  the  private 
ownership  of  farm  land. 

Only  true  democracy  offers  the  hope  of  land  and  liberty. 

The  ecohcanlc  status  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  all-important.  The  . 

opportunities  afforded  him  to  prosper  and  lead  a full  life  determine  not  only  his 

personal  economic  condition  but  also  his  attitude  toward  his  fellow  citizens  and. 

toward  the  nation  of  which  he  Is  a part. 

(more ) 
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■ The  farming  family  vants  a real  stake  In  the  larfd  on  which  It  lives  and 
worics.  When  a secure  hold  upon  the  land  by  Its  cultivator  Is  coupled  with  broaden- 
ed  economic  opportunities  these  farming  families  are  a firm  foundation  of  national 
strength  and  stability.  The  search  for  such  "opportunities  brou^t  many  of  our 
ancestors  to  this  V^estern  Hemisphere.  If  our  lands  are  to  furni-ah  example  and 
Inspliation  to  the  rest  of  the 'free  world  Iti  the  fight  against  communism  we  must 
make  doifolv  sure  that  our  own' countries  keep  open  the  opportunities  of  our  farming 
families  to  obtain  an  adequate  living  etfid' become  land ‘-owning  farmers. 

I know  that  I am  not  alone  in  having  boncluded  that  agricultural  progress 
Is  due  In  large  measure  to  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  democratic  system  to 
the  Individual  farmer  and  his  family.  Recently,  In  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  Latin  America  there  appeared  h report  bn  this  subject  from  a citizen  who  had 
returned  after  fifteen  months  of  study  In  "the  United  States.  The  headline  of  the 
story  read: ' "People  Live  Even  Better’ In  the  Country  Than  In  the  City  In  the  Unites 
States."  .This  visitor  Indicated  that  rural  life  in  the  United  States  affords  all 
the  privileges  of  modern  life  and  at' the  same  time  has  the  added  good  fortune  of 
not  suffering  from  the  natural  complications  which  are  found  In  city  life.  He 
cited  as  reasons  such  factors  as  the ‘application  of  science  and  technology  to 
farming,  the  fostering  of  education  and  the  dissemination  of  Information  among 
farmers,  and  the  nation ^s  effort  tb  ehha:nco’ the  oconomlc  well-being  of  farmers. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  pleased  at  this  recognition  from  the  citizen  of 
another  country.  Parenthetically,  I must  tell  you  that  this  visitor  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  overly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  farm  life  In  the  tfclted 
States.  The  fact  Is  that  most  of  our  farm  people  do  not  enjoy  ail  the  advantages 
that  are  available  to’  the  average  city  dweller.  However,  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  differences  are  being  reduced,  and  I am  glad  our  visitor  found-  the  situation 
attractive. 

■ ■ ■ (more)  ‘ ' USDA  2893-‘^-6 
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It  1b  true  that  the  present-day  agriculture  of  the  United  Statesrls  depend- 
eiTt  upon  the  three  principles  that  were  observed  by  our  visitor  --  research,  to 
unloc^:  Nature secrets  and  enlist  her  cooperation;  education,  so  that  young  and 
old  alike  will  be  well  Informed,  both  as  good  citizens  and  as  good  farmers;  and, 
last,  the  fostering  of  economic  opportunity. 

All  of  us,  In  your  countries  and  mine,  are  making  commendable  progress  In 
carrying  out  the  first  principle  of  agricultural  research.  The  agriculture  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  year  by  year.  Is  becoming  Increasingly  efficient.  In  your 
research  Institutions  and  In  those  of  my  country  we  are  finding  out  how  to  conquer 
the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  how  to  raise  better  plants  eind  animals,  and  how 
to  increase  the  Individual  output  of  each  farmer.  I can  truthfully  say  that  as  a 
result  of  agricultural  research  and  the  application  of  technology,  a farmer  In  my 
country  today  can  perform  a task  In  one  hour  that  required  two  hours  for  his  father. 

Also,  in  Jour  countries  and  mine  we  are  making  progress  toward  better 
education.  Fine  schools  exist  today  where  there  were  none  in  our  fathers'  time. 
More  and  more,  young  people  from  farms  are  able  to  attend  those  schools  and  for 
longer  periods.  Institutions  specializing  In  agricultural  education  are  becoming 
established.  In  country  after  country.  Extension  education  systems  are  being 
developed  to  reach  the  people  on  the  land.  The  Impatient  might  chide  us  and  say 
that  only  a small  part  of  the  road  to  education  has  been  traveled  --  but  to  mo  It 
Is  significant  that  all  of  us  In  the  Americas  are  on  that  road,  that  we  all 
believe  In  education,  that  we  are  all  determined  that  people  shall  have  opportuni- 
ties to  learn.  To  me,  that  Is  significant. 

But  I wonder  whether  we  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  be  satisfied  that  we 
have  made  equal  progress  toward  fostering  the  economic  opportunity  of  the  families 
on  the  land.  Wo  have  all  made  some  beginnings  but  the  challenges  are  complex  and 
none  of  us  Is  yet  fully  certain  that  all  our  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  a field  that  requires  our  most  serious  thought  and  study. 


(more) 
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It  Is  true  that  we  have  made  progress , For  example,  some  puhlic  facilities 
have  been  provided  which  encourage  farmers  to  hecome  owners  of  the  land  they  till. 
Better  farming  and  tetter  citizenship  grow  out  of  this  type  of  land  tenure.  Also, 
credit  facilities  have  teen  developed  through  which  farmers  can  more  readily 
torrov:  money,  at  low  interest  rates  over  long  periods  of  time,  to  finance  both 
their  seasonal  operations  and  their  capital  expansions.  In  addition,  some  coun- 
tries offer  price  assurances  so  that  as  farmers  plant  the  crops  that  will  be 
harvested  a season  hence,  they  can  do  so  with  the  secure  knowledge  that  they  vrill 
be  compensated  for  their  harvest.  However,  no  country  so  far  has  met  all  the 
economic  needs  for  a stable,  productive,  and  strong  agriculture,  I might  say  that 
this  challenge  is  among  the  greatest  faced  by  the  agricultural  leaders  of  my 
country. 

These  throe  principles  --  agricultural  research,  agricultural  education, 
and  broadened  agricultural  economic  opportunity  — necessarily  vary  in  their  appli- 
cation from  country  to  country.  An  aspect  that  we  hold  dear  in  my  country  may  not 
even  apply  in,  yours,  and  vice  versa.  But  as  we  consider  our  individual  and  our 
mutual  agricultural  disstlnies  at  this  meeting,  I hope  that  we  will  be  highly 
conscious  of  the  varied  nature  of  our  opportunities  to  work  together. 

In.  cooperative  research  we  have  made  a commendable  start.  Joint  research  is 
going  forward  today  on  a number  of  commodities  of  mutual  interest.  In  the  area  of 
tropical  agriculture  your  scientists  and  ours  are  working  together  on  such  projects 
as  improving  the  culture  of  coffee,  cacao,  natural  rubber,  and  several  fibers,  and 
the  greater  utilization  of  tropical  products  as  feed  for  animals  and  food  for  man.. 

In.  other  areas  -there  is  collaboration  on  -the  control  of  insect  pests  and  animal 
diseases.  Such  cooperation  has  made  a fine  beginning,  and  --  whe-bher  it  takes  place 
under  guidance  of  the  groups  assembled  here  or  -through  individual  arrangements 
between  our  various  countries  --  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  -the  value  of  exchang- 
ing our  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  we  will  be  working  ever  more  closely  together 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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In.  the  field  of  agricultural  education  we  also  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  cooperation.  My  country  is  pleased,  for  example,  at  the  ever- 
increasing  exchanges  that  are  taking  place  hetweai  your  agricultural  institutions 
and  ours,  in.  terms  of  students  and  experiences. 

It  is  to  the  last  of  these  principles  --  agricultural  economic  well-helng  -- 
that  I especially  urge  our  intensified  cooperation,  I hope  that  we  can  explore 
vigorously  our  various  opportunities  for  economic  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  --  such  as  greater  opportunities  for  mutual  heneflt  through  assured 
markets,  as  exemplified  hy  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Our  various  agricultures  are  to  a high  degree  inter -dependent.  What  aids 
the  welfare  of  one  of  our  nations  will  aid  the  welfare  of  others.  As  the  years  go 
hy  let  it  he  the  aim  of  each  of  our  nations  that  our  agricultures  he  Informed  and 
efficient  and  economically  sound,  and  that  wherever  possible  we  work  out  our 
destinies  together.  I believe  we  can  make  progress  through  international  organi- 
zation that  we  cannot  make  in  any  other  way. 

Progress  in.  agriculture  is  essential  to  progress  in  industry.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  progress  in  trade.  It  is  essential  to  progress  in  raising  the  levels  of 
living  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  essential  to  world  peace. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I do  not  believe  the  pattern  for  progress  is  likely  to  he 
exactly  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  But  I do  believe  that  the  principles  are 
universal  and  that,  among  these  principles,  opportunity  for  the  individual  farmer 
and  his  family  is  paramoun.t. 

There  is  greater  urgency  in  the  need  for  agricultural  progress  today  than, 
ever  before.  Cooperation,  such  as  we  of  the  Americas  have  established  in  recognition 
of  our  mutual  Intereste  is  necessary  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  stren.gthen.  our 
cooperation.  Let  us  strive  to  appreciate  each  other’s  problems,  to  learn  from  one 
another,  and  to  make  our  efforts  mutually  beneficial. 

Let  us  use  every  opportunity  to  make  agriculture  in  the  American  Republics 
strong  --  a bifLwark  of  strength  again.st  aggression.  --  an,  avenue  to  human  ad  vane  e- 
lent  and  world  peace. 
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NO  CHANGE  BE  MADE  IN 

THE  TAX  STATUS  OF  FARJ^  CjSl^^^fT^^tSSflCIATIONS 

j bilk  - 'PREP. 

(The  follovlng  statement  hy  Se^ot£Oi*5^‘“'^^5I^  Charles  F.  Brannan 

was  submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  C9mmittee  .in  connection  with  recent 
hearings  on  the  TaX' Status  of  Cooperatives.  The  statement  was  submitted 
voluntarily  by  Secretary  Brannan  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  is  made  available  by  .agreement  with  the  Committee:  ) 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposes  any  change  in  the  tax  status  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  and  any  change  in  section  101. of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relative  to  such  cooperatives,  for.  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  represent  a fundamental  change  in  public  policy  toward  farmer' 

cooperatives.  , 

2.  According  to  estimates  made  by,  the  Treg^sury,  Department , the  .amount  of 
income  taxes  that  could  be  expected  from  any  change  in  section  101  respecting 
farmer  cooperatives  would  result  in  only  a little  additional  revenue. 

3.  Farmer  cooperative  associations,-  although  incorporated,  are  in  the 
nature  of  economic  partnerships.  No  partnership  is  required , to  pay  income  taxes 
--  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  individual,  partners . 

4.  All  patronage  dividends  or  refunds  distributed  by  marketing  or  purchas- 
ing cooperatives,  whether  in  the  form  of  cash,  certificates,  or  book,. credits,  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  farmers  in  their  income  tax. returns. 

‘ 5.  - A;  change  in  the  tax  ..status  of  farmer,  cooperatives  would  be  regarded  by 

millions  of  farm  families  as  a forerunner  of  more. drastic  changes  that  might 
seriously  undermine  the  entire .cooperative  structure  and  adversely  affect  .the 
entire  agricultural  Industry. 

6.  The  exi-stlng  .tax  status  of  farmer,  cooperatives  is  an  aid  to  agricul- 
ture and  is  fully  Justified  in  the  public  Interest. 
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It  must  be  recognized  that  a change  in  the  tax  status  of  cooperatives  has 
long  been  advocate'd  by  those  vhose  real  objective  is  to  destroy  cooperatives 
through  the  discriminatory  taxation  of  so-called  earnings  or  amounts  distributed 
by  cooperatives  as  patronage  refunds-.-  : This  is  what,  ..the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  and  its  affiliates  ^ould  like  to.  do.  . . 

There  is  of  course  no  legal  or  moral  basis  for  taxing  patronage  dividends 
or  refunds.  These  belong  to  farmers  as  a result  of  (2)  underpayments  by  a market- 
ing cooperative  to  the  agricultural  producers  who  market  their  products  through 
the  cooperative,  or  (b)  overpayments  made  by  the  patrons  of  a purchasing  or 
service  cooperative.  The  law  is  now  well  established  that  any  organization, 
cooperative  or  otherwise',  that  is  under  a legally  binding  contractual  obligation 
to  pay  patronage  dividends  or  refunds  may  exclude  them  in  computing  its  Income 
tax  liability.  This  is  true  because  the  contractual  obligation  prevents  the 
amounts  in  question  from  ever  having  the  status  of  income,  and  Income  taxes  may 
be  required  under  the  l6th  Amendment  only  on  income. 

The  patronage  dividends  or  refunds  are  not  and  cannot.be  income  to  the 
cooperative  any  more  than  trade  discounts  or  rebates  are  Income  to  an  ordinary 
corporation.  Just  as  trade  discounts  and  rebates  are  reflected  in  increased 
income  of  the  recipients  through  decreased  costs  of  doing  business,  so  too  are 
patronage  refunds  reflected  in  the  Increased  income  of  cooperative  patrons,  either 
through  a decrease  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  or  an  increase  in  the  prices 
received  for  the  members*  products. 

These  increased  incomes  to  the  recipients  are  of  course  subject  to  Federal 
income  taxes.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  business  concern  desiring  to  do  so  may 
by  appropriate  contracts  with  its  customers  place  itself  in  a status  comparable  to 
that  of  a cooperative  insofar,  as  the  exclusion  of  patronage  dividends  or  refunds 
in  computing  income  taxes  is  concerned.  In  this  connection,  there  follows  a 
quotation  from  a document  entitled  ’’The  Taxation  of -Farmers Cooperative  Associa- 
tions,” Issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  October  1947-t 
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"The  exclusion  of  patronap:e  dlyidends  from  corporate  gross  Income 
Is  not  the  e::£clu8lve  privilege  of  cooperation  (cooperatlvey  assoda'- 
tlons . Any  corporation,  making  pa^yments  to  Its  customers  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  ty  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
courts  Is  granted,  the  same  treatment.  It  should  he  noted,  however, 
that  In  the  case  of  cooperatives,  unlike  the  case  of  the  typical 
ordinary  corporation,  patrons  receiving  rebates  are  also  the  owners 
of  the  business. 

"The  conditions  which  the  cooperative  associations  must  meet  If 
' refunds  made  to  their  patrons  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  gross 
Income  of  the  association  may  be  briefly  stated.  First,  there 
must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  transact! on/6ith  the  patrons  a 
contractual  or  other  definite  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
cooperative  to  return  any  net  proceeds  to  him  in  proportion  to 
patronage  without  further  corporate  action.  Second,  If  only 
member’s  of  the  association  are  eligible  to  receive  patronage  divi- 
dends, exclusion  is  not  allowed  on  that  portion  of  such  distribu- 
tion which  represents  profits  from  transactions  with  non-members. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  held  to  be  immaterial  whether  refunds  are 
distributed  In  the  form  of  cash,  stock,  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, or  credl t notices.  All  such  forms  of  payment  are  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  cash  distributions  In  the  hands  of  patrons , 
the  theory  being  that  they  are  cash  payments  automatically  re- 
'■  invested  under  provisions  of  the  charter,  by-laws,  or  other  contracts 

previously  agreed  to  by  the  patrons."  (Underscoring  added.) 

Discounts  paid  to  customers  by  any  business  concern,  even  though  computed 
on  the  total  volume  of  business  done  during  a particular  year,  are  excludable  in 
computing  the  Income  taxes  of  the  selling  concern.  Likewise,  bonuses  paid  by  any 
business  concern  to  its  officers  and  employees  may  be  excluded  in  computing  the 
net  taxable  income  of  the  concern,  although  the  amount  of  the  bonuses  may  be  com- 
puted on  the  profits  made  by  the  business  concern  during  the  year. 

The  cooperative  practice  of  operating  on  the  basis  of  current  market  price.' 
and  distributing  to  patrons  any  savings  realized  through  the  cooperattv^ethod  of 
operation  is  basic  to  the  cooperative  way  of  doing  business.  Many  farmers  elect 
to  leave  these  savings  in  their  cooperatives  as  capital  because  , this  is  the  only 
effective  method  by  which  they  can  finance  the  development  of  their  own  service 
associations  into  successful  businesses  able  to  play  an  effective  part  in  our 
free -enterprise  system. 

Many  marketing  cooperatives,  for  example,,  authprize  the  deduction  of 

certain  amounts  from  the  sale  proceeds  derived  from  their  products  to  be  retained 
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by  their  cooperative  associations  as  capital.  It  is  elementary  of  course  that 
capital  furnished  any  corporation  Is  not  Income,  and  therefore  not  taxable  as 
Income  to  the  corporation. 

We  feel  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  tax  status  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions might  tend  to  arrest  the  further  growth  of  farmers'  marketing,  purchasing, 
service  and  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and  detrimentally  affect  the  financial 
structure  of  many  farmer  cooperatives.  Such  a change  might  also  reduce  the 

V 

efficiency  of  cooperatives  as  an  effective  force  for  combating  monopolies.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  smaller  farmers  who  most  need  cooperatives  in  order 
to  compete  successfully  in  a world  of  concentrated  economic  power.  A change  in 
the  tax  status  of  cooperatives,  particularly  at  this  time  of  falling  agricultural 
prices,  could  only  adversely  affect  the  preserving  of  the  family- type  farm. 

On  February  23,  155^,  witnesses  representing  farm  organizations  and  agricul- 
tural cooperative  associations  vigorously  opposed  any  change  in  the  tax  status 
of  agricultural  cooperatives.  Hoxi^ever,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  made  two  suggestions  respecting  the  tax  status  of  farmer 
cooperatives  on  which  I feel  (Obliged  to  comment  adversely. 

On  page  5 of  the  mimeographed  statement,  he  said; 

"In  19^7,  a representative  of  OL^r  organization  appeared  before  this 
Committee  and  gave  testimony  along  the  lines  of  this  statement  and 
suggested  that  the  situation  could  be  improved  by  administrative 
regulations.  This,  we  understand,  has  been  dons.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  regulation  .relative  to  the  ear- 
marking of  accumulated  reserves,  this  could  be  clarified  easily  by 
the  inser t ion  of  a short  sentence  in  section  101  (l2)~T"  (Underscor - 
ing  added?) 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  apparently  unaware  of  action 
that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  taken  in  this  connection.  In  the  "applica- 
tion" for  exemption  (Form  1028  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  as  revised 
January  19^7)  that  must  be  submitted  by  an  association  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
"letter  of  exemption,"  the  following  question  must  be  answered: 
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"l8  (d)  If  any  portion  of  the  net  earnings  was  set  aside  i»  a reserve 
or  surplus,  or  was  used  to  acquire  capital  assets,  or  to 
reduce  indebtedness  thereon,  was  such  portion  allocated  on 

the  records  to  all  patrons  on  a patronage  basis?  " 

^ (Yes  or  no) 

It  is  our  understanding  that  if  an,  association  is  not  earmarking  reserves 
or  allocating  them  and  is  not  under  a mandatory  obligation  to  do  so,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  will  now  deny  exemption.  Therefore,  this  point  has  apparently 
been  met. 

The  General  Counsel  also  stated  that: 

"It  has  been  suggested  thht  an  exemption  comparable  in  effect  to 
the  $75,000  gross  Income  exemption  provided  mutual  fire  and  casualty 
Insurance  companies  under  Section  101  (ll)  be  granted  to  small  farmer 
cooperatives  which  meet  all  requirements  of  Section  101  (12)  except 
the  earmarking  of  accumulated  surpluses  and  reserves , Ve  believe  that 
this  suggestion  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  the  Committee." 

We  believe  this  suggestion  is  devoid  of  merit.  The  terms  and  conditions  for  the 

exemption  of  "mutual  fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies  under  Section  101  (ll)" 

are  quite  unlike  those  an  agricultural  cooperative  must  meet  under  Sectio?i  I'^l 

(12). 

The  General  Counsel,  however,  made  it  plain  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

Federation  was  vigorously  opposed  to  the  taxing  of  patronage  dividends  or  refunds 

in  the  hands  of  cooperatives.  On  page  6 of  his  statement,  he  said: 

"There  are  those  who  would  exclude  from  taxation  of  farmer  cooperatives 
the  cash  patronage  dividends  but  require  inclusion  of  non-cash  patronage 
dividends  in  the  taxable  Income  of  the  cooperative.  It  is  clear  from  the 
resolution  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  that  the  organization 
will  oppose  aggressively  such  a proposal."  (Underscoring  added.) 

In  other  words,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  agrees  with  the  other 

farm  organizations  in  being  opposed  to  taxing  patronage  dividends  or  refunds  af 

cooperative  associations,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  paid. 

The  battle  being  waged  by  the  National  Tax  Equality  Association  and  its 

affiliates  is  really  over  the  question  of  who  will  market  the  products  of  farmers 

and  who  will  furnish  them  with  supplies  and  services.  They  are  not  concerned,  with 
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the  preservation  of  the  family-type  farm,  nor  with  real  tax  equality.  They  want 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  market  their  own  products  and  huy  their 
own  supplies.  They  and  their  supporters  want  to  go  hack  thirty  years  and 
establish  for  themselves  through  the  imposition  of  unfair  taxes  a more  lucrative 
field  for  middlemen. 
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